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Once  again,  recent  court  orders 

First  Amendment  ultimately  was 

have  struck  a  heavy  blow  against 

designed  to  protect. 

our  First  Amendment  freedoms. 

And  when  the  public’s  right  to 

The  furor  raised  by  the  Stanford 

a  free  flow  of  information  is 

Daily  decision  and  the  case 

threatened,  it  is  vital  we  jour- 

against  New  York  Times  reporter 

nalists  continue  to  stand  to- 

Myron  A.  Farber  continues.  Each 

gether.  Because,  as  professionals, 

new  decision  underscores  the 

we  owe  it  to  all  Americans  to  see 

conflict  in  the  heated  debate  be- 

that  their  freedoms  are  not  de- 

tween  the  press  and  the  judiciary. 

stroyed  by  any  “order  in  the  court.” 

But  let  us  not  forget  another 
party  involved  in  these  issues. 

HARTE-HANks  CoMMUNicATiONS,  InC. 

Deeply  involved.  The  American 

P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 

people.  They  are  the  ones  the 
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We’re  harnessing 
the  sun 
and  the  wind 
...for  energy 
tomorrow! 

The  sun  and  the  wind.  Constants  in  Florida’s  landscapes 
of  beaches  and  sailboats. 

Now,  at  The  St.  Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent,  we’re  harnessing  these  awesome  forces  of 
nature  to  heat,  cool  and  light  our  new  $1.4-million 
Clearwater  bureau. 

The  traffic-stopping  structure  is  one  of  the  most 
innovative  in  America.  Douglas  M.  Costle,  administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  will  be  among 
the  officials  dedicating  the  building  next  week. 

Rooftop  solar  panels  provide  heated  water  to  power  air 
conditioning  chillers  and  the  heating  system.  Soon,  we’ll 
construct  a  three-turbine  Darrieus  windmill  to  generate 
electricity. 

Nelson  Poynter,  late  chairman  of  The  Times  Publishing 
Company,  believed  that  private  industry  should  play  a 
leadership  role  in  finding  new  sources  of  energy.  It  was  his 
wish  that  this  building  demonstrate  the  Times’  willingness  to 
share  the  cost  of  developing  the  technology  of  tomorrow. 

The  new  Times  and  Independent  building  in  Clearwater 
is  an  architectural  expression  of  our  concern  for 
tomorrow.. .today! 
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FIORIOA  S  »IST  NEWSPAPER 

Evening  Independent 

^  Th*  People  Poper 


1-2 — Fair  Trial/Free  Press  Workshop,  Sponsored  by  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foun¬ 
dation,  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors;  Brunswick 
Hotel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

1- 3 — Catholic  Press  Association  Southern  Region,  Stouffer’s  Inn,  Louis¬ 

ville,  Kentucky. 

2- 4 — Northern  Illinois  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn,  DeKalb,  III. 

2- 4 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-Education  Seminar,  Stouffer's  Inn,  Dayton. 

3- 9— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Century  Plaza,  Los  Angeles. 

8-10 — Pennsylvania  Press  Institute  Circulation  Seminar,  PNPA  Press 
Center,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

8- 11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Town  and  Country  Hotel,  San 

Diego. 

9- 10 — Northeast  Newspaper  in  Education  Association,  Colonial  Hilton, 

Cranston,  R.l. 

10- 12 — Mid-America  Press  Institute,  Running  the  Small  Daily  Newsroom, 

Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-15 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Promoting  the 
Total  Newspaper  Seminar,  Hyatt  O'Hare,  Chicago. 

12-15— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Energy  Policy  for 
America  Seminar,  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman. 

15-18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Classified  Pro¬ 
motion  Seminar,  Hyatt  O’Hare,  Chicago. 

15-18 — Society  of  Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

29-30 — Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Western  Conference,  Hyatt 
Regency,  Los  Angeles. 


3-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  circulation  sym¬ 
posium,  Hyatt  R^ency,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

3-6 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  Editing  the 
Under-25,000  Newspaper,  Gainesville  Times,  in  Atlanta. 


AHEAD  IN  1979 


19-21 — New  Directions  in  Photojournalism,  Mid  America  Press  Institute, 
Springfield,  III. 

19- 21 — Mid  American  Press  Institute,  New  Directions  in  Photojour¬ 
nalism,.  Bel  Air  Hilton,  St.  Louis. 

20- 23 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 

Chicago. 

28-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Los  Angeles 
Bonaventure. 


7-9— Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Annual  Convention,  Sheraton- 
Columbus  Hotel,  Columbus. 

18-20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


21-23 — America  East  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hershey  Motor 
Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

29-30 — Illinois  Press  Association,  in  conjunction  with  Northern  Illinois 
Newspaper  Association,  Continental  Regency  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 


9-11 — Newspaper  Research  Council,  Sheraton  Sand  Key  Hotel,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-25 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Convention,  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

25-28 — Catholic  Press  Association,  Bahia  Mar,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida. 
29-May  2 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  New  York  HIton,  New 
York  City. 
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THEY  SEND 

COMPLIMENTS 


Newsbriefs 


An  amendment  to  a  Florida  Ian,  which  went  into  effect  on 
(X’tober  I,  allows  the  state's  newspapers  to  publish  the  names 
of  juvenile  offenders  without  liability. 

The  amendment,  however,  does  not  require  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  to  release  the  names  of  juvenile  offenders. 

The  measure,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  this  year,  was  sponsored  in  the  State  Senate  by  Pat 
Thomas  and  in  the  State  Assembly  by  Earl  Hutto. 

Lines  of  communication  concerning  media  access  to  police 
investigations  were  reopened  (October  20)  with  repeal  of  an 
Ari^'ona  law  in  use  by  some  law  enforcement  agencies  prohibit¬ 
ing  reporters  from  gathering  news. 

Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  signed  an  emergency  measure 
repealing  a  portion  of  the  new  criminal  code  which  became 
effective  October  I.  It  had  blocked  public  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  about  police  investigations,  and  had  been  used  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  the  state,  particularly  in  Pima  (Tucson) 
County. 

The  repealer  wiping  out  the  controversial  statute  carried 
by  a  large  margin  in  both  Senate  and  House  during  an  8-hour 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  on  October  19  in  Phoenix. 

Babbitt  said  he  called  the  session  because  discussions  with 
officials  had  failed  to  resolve  a  serious  problem  of  police 
withholding  information  under  the  law.  Babbitt  also  took  his 
cue  from  a  conclusion  by  Attorney  General  Jack  LaSota  that 
the  law  was  constitutional  and  could  be  used  by  police  agen¬ 
cies  to  “impose  almost  a  complete  embargo  on  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  code  section  repealed  made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  law 
enforcement  officials  to  release  any  confidential  report  or 
record  regarding  police  investigations. 

With  opposition,  the  special  session  added  to  the  repealer 
a  statement  that  the  intent  was  to  restore  the  law  that  was  in 
effect  before  October  I. 


WITH  THEIR  CHECKS 
FOR  E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADS 

More  are  just  a  lew: 

Sportswriter  in  a  new  job:  "unlx'lievable  res|X)nses." 

Newspaper  seeking  a  reporter:  "many  replies,  mostly 
oi  such  high  quality  our  choice  will  be  (litticult." 

Executive  search  consultants:  "Our  response  from  E&P 
ads  continues  to  Ix'  outstanding." 


A  new  division  has  been  formed  within  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Seattle  Post-1  ntellif;encer.  The  unit  w  ill  handle 
the  growing  number  of  special  advertising-oriented  sections 
published  by  The  P-i. 

Advertising  director  Richard  J.  Trent  cited  the  need  for  an 
increased  capacity  to  develop  special  sections  and  produce 
quality  editorial  content  to  serve  P-I  readers  and  advertisers. 

Mary  Fletcher  and  George  Barnecut,  Jr.  will  head  the  new 
division.  Fletcher  is  the  former  associate  editor  of  Seattle 
Business  Magazine.  Barnecut,  a  26-year  P-I  employee,  is  a 
former  advertising  department  staff  member  and  has  served 
as  the  newspaper's  creative  services  manager  and  promotion 
manager. 


Newspaper  broker:  "clcx^s  a  terrific  job  of  pulling  in- 
C|uiries." 

Newspaper  buying  and  selling  equipment:  "We  always 
gel  go(xl  results  from  E&P  Classified  ads." 

Syndicated  columnist:  "Hurray,  we  signed  up  another 
pajx'r  Uxlay!" 

Whether  you're  buying  or  selling,  looking  for  a  job, 

1  or  trying  to  fill  one,  flattery  may  get  you  nowhere, 
but  an  E&P  Classified  Ad  will  get  top  response.  Call 
212-752-7050,  ask  for  "Classified" 

E&P  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

575  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


At  the  October  4  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
hosted  in  Chicago  by  the  International  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives,  Thurman  Pierce,  J.  Walter  Thompson,  reported 
that  249  newspapers  have  adapted  the  “C”  format  as  compar¬ 
ed  with  98  in  1975.  He  said  79  papers  use  the  “P”  format. 

Pierce  explained  these  figures  indicate  a  489f  increase  in 
newspaper  participation  in  the  top  300  markets,  also,  that 
669E  of  the  daily  newspaper  circulation  has  moved  to  the 
“C”  and  “P”  classifications. 

On  a  less  positive  note.  Pierce  said  there  are  323  different 
column  sizes  and  page  widths.  18  papers  with  over  1(X),()(X) 
circulation  and  3  with  300,000  circulation  could  not  take  any 
of  the  formatted  ad  sizes. 
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It’s  boom  time 
in  the  Blue  Grass 


The  Blue  Grass  of  Kentucky:  Sleek  thoroughbreds  romping 
across  rolling  pastures;  hurley  tobacco  curing  in  the  bams;  a 
tinge  of  bourbon  mash  lingering  on  the  breeze.  The  Blue 
Grass  is  all  this  —  and  much,  much  more. 

More  because  an  economic  boom  has  made  Central 
Kentucky  an  area  described  by  Business  Week  magazine  as 
“one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  the  nation.”  Fueled  by  coal  — 
the  new  “black  gold”  —  and  industrial  growth,  the  Blue 
Grass  has  developed  into  a  burgeoning  marketplace  serving 
an  ever  more  affluent  population. 

Affluent?  Kentucky?  We’ve  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  ten 
years.  The  average  effective  buying  income  of  households  in 
Lexington’s  six-county  S.M.S.A.  has  climbed  to  $17,564.  And 
experts  anticipate  the  Blue  Grass  growth  spurt  will  continue 
into  the  1990’s,  further  loosening  the  pursestrings  on  retail 
sales  that  already  top  $1  billion. 

The  Lexington  Herald,  The  Lexington  Leader,  and  the 
Sunday  Herald-Leader  are  booming  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  Blue  Grass.  Daily  circulation  has  climbed  to 
100,000  and  Sunday  circulation  has  topped  105,000. 


Those  are  increases  of  12%  daily  and  almost  25%  Sunday 
since  1975. 

To  accommodate  this  growth,  and  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  the  Blue  Grass,  the  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.  recently 
broke  ground  for  a  $20  million  production  plant/office 
complex.  Designed  to  blend  aesthetically  with  Lexington’s 
newly  renovated  downtown,  this  new  building  will  stand  as  a 
symbol  of  Central  Kentucky’s  growth  and  our  vital  role  in 
this  exciting  market. 

The  Blue  Grass:  What  it  has  always  been  and  so  much  more. 


I  Vj  The  Lexington  Herald-Leader  Co. 

A  Member  of  the  Knight-Ridder  Group 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  EOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Farber  case 

The  attorney  claimed  Farber’s  notes  were  essential  to  the 
defense  of  his  client.  The  judge  agreed.  Higher  courts  sus¬ 
tained  him.  Farber  went  to  jail  for  his  refusal  to  cooperate 
and  the  New  York  Times  was  fined  almost  $300,000  for  sup¬ 
porting  its  reporter. 

This  week  the  trial  ended  and  the  jury  acquitted  the  de¬ 
fendant.  Farber’s  notes  were  not  essential  to  the  defense  of 
the  accused.  Without  questioning  the  jury’s  verdict,  it  ap¬ 
pears  “the  press’’  (Farber  and  the  Times)  was  used  deliber¬ 
ately  by  the  defense  as  a  diversionary  and  delaying  tactic. 

F arber  and  the  Times  proved  their  point  but  it  was  a  costly 
victory  for  both  of  them.  It  may  prove  costly  for  newspapers 
all  over  the  country  as,  in  the  absen  e  of  any  clear-cut  court 
decision  on  the  constitutional  issues,  other  attorneys  and 
judges  are  subpoenaing  reporters’  notes  and  threatening 
them  with  jail. 

At  issue  is  the  constitutionality  of  the  New  Jersey  Shield 
Law  as  well  as  those  in  other  states.  Can  an  imperial 
judiciary  ignore  the  clear  intent  of  the  people  as  expressed 
through  their  legislature?  Also  at  issue  is  whether  a  reporter, 
unlike  any  other  person,  can  be  sent  to  jail  without  due 
process. 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  should  be  a  loud 
“no’’,  in  our  opinion,  and  we  hope  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  will  say  so. 

Evening  newspapers 

Some  soothsayers  of  our  trade  have  noted  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  few  prominent  afternoon  newspapers  in  recent 
years  and  predict  the  further  decline  of  the  p.m.  field. 

Some  ABC  Fas  Fax  figures  for  the  State  of  Texas  suggest 
the  report  of  the  death  of  the  afternoon  newspaper  may  be 
slightly  exaggerated. 

The  ABC  figures  are  for  the  six-month  period  ending 
March  31,  1978,  compared  to  the  same  period  the  previous 
year,  and  cover  31  evening  papers,  eight  mornings  and  13 
combined  representing  84%  of  the  state’s  evening  circula¬ 
tion,  100%  of  the  morning,  85%  of  the  combined  and  92%  of 
the  Sunday. 

They  show  a  3.2%  increase  in  evening  circulation,  a  2.6% 
increase  in  morning  cii-culation,  a  1.4%  gain  in  combined,  and 
2.9%  on  Sunday.  These  gains  are  on  top  of  increases  noted  in 
the  previous  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  30,  1977:  2.6%, 
2.6%,  1.4%,  and  3%,  respectively. 

Project  these  gains  nationally  and  it  looks  like  the  News¬ 
paper  Readership  Project  as  well  as  individual  circulation 
efforts  are  paying  off. 
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6  mo  average  net  paid  December  31.  1977 — 25,036 
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Teubner  named  publisher 
of  Editor  &  Publisher 


Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  named 
publisher  this  week  by  Robert  U.  Brown, 
president  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc. 

“After  42  years  with  this  publication, 
the  last  20  as  publisher  and  editor,  I  feel 
it  is  time  to  pass  along  some  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities,”  Brown  said.  “During  the 
last  two  and  a  half  years  as  general  man¬ 
ager,  Ferd  Teubner  has  proven  himself 
to  be  eminently  qualified  to  be  publisher. 
He  will  carry  on  the  highest  traditions  of 
honesty  and  integrity  established  by  my 
father,  James  Wright  Brown,  when  he 
acquired  E&P  in  1912  and  which  have 
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Ferdinand  C.  Teubner 


guided  this  publication  ever  since.” 

Brown  will  continue  as  president  and 
editor. 

Teubner  joined  E«&Pin  [''ebniary  1962 
as  an  advertising  salesman,  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  advertising  manager  in  April 
1965,  and  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  March  1969. 

He  was  appointed  general  manager 
and  elected  treasurer  in  March  1976. 

Immediately  prior  to  joining  Editor  & 
Publisher  he  was  with  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lisher's  representative  firm. 

A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  he 
started  out  to  be  an  accountant  and 
studied  nights  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  while  working  in  a  bank 
during  the  day.  After  service  with  the 
15th  Air  Force  during  WW  II,  he 
graduated  from  The  Charles  Morris  Price 
School  of  Advertising  and  Journalism  in 
Philadelphia  and  worked  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  for  a  commercial  art  and  photogra¬ 
phy  studio  before  going  back  on  active 
duty  as  an  artillery  officer  in  Korea.  On 
release  from  active  duty,  he  joined  a 
sales  promotion  agency  in  Philadelphia 


as  iui  account  executive  and  became  a 
vice  president  before  leaving  to  join  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  in  New  York  as  a  staff  execu¬ 
tive. 

Married  to  Ruth  Hazen  Teubner,  of 
Seattle,  the  Teubner’s  make  their  home 
in  Montville,  New  Jersey,  and  have  a 
daughter.  Janell,  on  the  news  staff  of 
radio  station  WKIP  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Letters _ 

HE  GETS  THE  CREDIT 

Your  Oct.  7  story  about  William 
Symonds,  Des  Moines  Ref>ister  and 
Tribune  editorial  writer  in  Washington, 
states  that  Gilbert  Cranberg,  R&T  edito¬ 
rial  page  editor,  “takes  credit  for  the  idea 
of  putting  Symonds  in  Washington,”  In 
fact,  I  stated  that  I  do  not  take  credit  for 
the  idea,  since  it  was  Symonds  who 
suggested  the  move. 

Gil  Cranberg 

*  :|c  9|c 

UNISEX  SOLUTION 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  in  the  English 
language  fora  unisex  pronoun,  and  would 
like  to  inform  your  readers  of  a  very  logi¬ 
cal  solution. 

The  word  that  is  being  proposed  as  a 
unisex  pronoun  is,  “thon,”  which  is  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  International  Phonetic  Al¬ 
phabet.  “Thon”  is  a  third  person,  singu¬ 
lar  pronoun  which  means  either  “he”  or 
“she"  when  the  gender  is  unknown. 
“Thon”  will  replace  “he”  in  the  general 
sense,  (e.g.  “He  who  laughs  last  laughs 
best”  will  become,  “Thon  who  laughs 
last  laughs  best,”)  since  the  use  of  “he” 
in  that  sense  is  sexist.  “Thon”  will  also  be 
used  to  replace  the  present,  but  cumber¬ 
some  form,  “he/she.” 

CoRNEi.i,  Kimball 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Short  takes 


Where  else  can  you  get  a  chimp  arriv¬ 
ing  in  a  white  Cadillac  wearing  white  tie 
and  tails? — Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat. 


PRUGH 

Jeff  Prugh  is  chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  bureau  in  Atlanta,  Georgia.  His 
dispatches  from  the  nation’s  southland 
are  often  front  page  news  in  California. 

They  also  bring  balance,  insight  and 
freshness  to  America’s  most  resource¬ 
ful  newswire.  An  important 
by-line  from  the  . . . 

hosAnglesTimes  WsbmgtonVost  mws  service 

(202)  334-6173 
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The  most  exciting  prospects  for  New  Orleans’  fu¬ 
ture  is  the  tempo  of  growth  in  the  Central  Business 
District,  one  of  the  liveliest  in  the  United  States. 
Not  just  a  jungle  of  office  buildings  deserted  at 
night,  but  alive  around-the-clock. 

Illustrated  is  the  $400  million  megastructure. 
Canal  Place,  now  off  the  drawing  boards  and  under 
construction  at  the  foot  of  world-famed  Canal 
Street. ..a  dramatic  change  to  the  face  of  New 
Orleans  Central  Business  District. 

The  development  will  include  office  towers, 
hotels,  apartments,  retail  shops  and  restaurants, 
all  in  an  active  area  where  these  facilities  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  sprout  and  expand,  and  all  within  easy 
walking  distance  to  the  Superdome  or  the  Vieux 
Carre. 

There’s  much  to  report  here,  in  metro  New 
Orleans,  and  the  newspapers  that  are  reporting  it 
are  The  Times-Picayune  and  The  States-ltem,— 
the  best  action  media  in  one  of  the  most  active 
markets  anywhere. 
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WESH-tv  license  ruling 
stuns  multi-media  owners 


By  1.  William  Hill 

Owners  of  newspapers  and  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  have  begun  plotting  strategy 
in  the  wake  of  a  U.S.  court  of  appeals 
decision  indicating  that,  in  the  future,  a 
television  station  might  be  refused 
license  renewal  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  if  its  owner 
also  owns  part  or  all  of  a  newspaper  or 
any  other  communications  medium  any¬ 
where  -  not  just  in  the  same  locality. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  industry-jarring 
aspects  of  a  September  25  court  reversal 
of  an  FCC  order  that  had  granted  license 
renewal  to  Cowles  Broadcasting  Inc.’s 
WESH-tv,  in  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  and 
denied  the  competing  application  of 
Central  Florida  Enterprises,  Inc.  The 
appellate  court  further  ordered  the  FCC 
to  hold  additional  proceedings  in  the 
case. 

In  writing  the  opinion.  Judge  Malcolm 
R.  Wilkey  said  the  FCC  decision  was  not 
supported  by  the  record  or  by  applicable 
law.  Joined  in  his  opinion  by  Associated 
Judge  Spottswood  W.  Robinson  and 
U.S.  District  Judge  Thomas  A.  Flanner, 
the  case  provides  the  first  instance  where 
the  appeals  court  has  reversed  the  FCC 
in  a  comparative  renewal  case. 

In  his  opinion,  Wiley  declared  that  a 
review  of  past  license  renewal  proceed¬ 
ings  shows  “Tacit  presumption  that  the 
incumbent  licensee  is  to  be  preferred 
over  competing  applicants.”  He  said  that 
“substantial”  success  in  performance 
has  often  been  enough  to  carry  the  day, 
although  “superior”  performance  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law,  with  even  that  not  carry¬ 
ing  the  day  if  such  a  factor  as  ownership 
in  newspapers  or  other  media  is  properly 
taken  into  consideration.  Industry  reac¬ 
tion  foresees  lines  of  new  license  applic¬ 
ants  forming. 

In  considering  details  of  the  WESH-tv 
case,  the  appellate  court  reviewed  the 
actions  of  both  an  Administrative  Law 
Judge  and  the  FCC,  breaking  their  study 
into  “designated”  and  “standard”  is¬ 
sues. 

In  the  first  category,  it  criticized  both 
the  moving  of  WESH-tv’s  main  studio 
from  Daytona  Beach  to  Orlando  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  FCC  rules  and  improper  sales  and 
collection  mailings  by  Cowles  Sub¬ 
sidiaries. 

The  standard-issues  category  covered 
qualifications  desired  in  a  licensee,  both 
as  to  integration  of  ownership  and  man¬ 


agement  and  into  the  actual  service  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  public.  It  also  covered  “di¬ 
versification  of  media  ownership.” 

In  his  review  of  the  administrative  law 
judge’s  hearing,  Wilkey  wrote: 

“The  ALJ  concluded  that  ‘the  advan¬ 
tage  lies  with  Central  under  the  diversifi¬ 
cation  factor  because  it  had  ‘no  connec¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  with  any  other  mass 
media  outlet’.  Cowles’  parent,  CCl, 
owned  a  combination  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
and  another  CCI  subsidiary  owned  am 
and  fm  radio  stations  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 
While  these  interests  were  ‘remote’  from 
Daytona  Beach,  the  A  LI  held  that  they 
remained  a  ‘significant  factor  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  choice’. 

The  ALJ  further  noted  that  CCI  owned 
a  substantial  stock  interest  in  the  New 
York  Times  Company,  which  publishes 
the  New  York  Times  and  has  expensive 
publishing  and  broadcast  holdings. 
Gardner  Cowles,  Chairman  of  CCI,  was 
then  a  director  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company. 

In  addition,  certain  CCI  stockholders 
had  substantial  mass  media  interests. 
The  Des  Moines  Ref>ister  and  Tribune 
Company  owned  9%  of  CCI’s  stock  and 
had  an  1 1%  stock  interest  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  Company. 

But  the  ALJ  concluded  the  mass 
media  interests  were  of  ‘little  decisional 
significance’  because  CCI  did  not  control 
the  New  York  Times  Company,  nor  did 
the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  control  CCL  Thus,  no  poten¬ 
tial  existed  for  compelling  the  media  in¬ 
volved  to  ‘speak  with  a  common  voice’, 
and  the  basic  policy  underlying  the  di¬ 
versification  standard  was  ‘not  dis¬ 
served’. 

“The  ALJ  then  concluded  that  al¬ 
though  Central’s  advantage  was  ‘clear’, 
it  would  not  be  ‘compelling’  unless  Cent¬ 
ral  were  shown  likely  to  render  public 
service  ‘at  least  as  good’  as  that  of 
Cowles.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
present  context  where  renewal  ‘could 
not  increase  the  existing  concentration  of 
control.’  The  ALJ  found  that  Cowles’ 
incumbency  evinced  a  prior  commission 
determination  that  its  media  connections 
were  not  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

Moreover,  ALJ  noted  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  reluctance  to  employ  comparative 
renewal  proceedings  to  restructure  the 
broadcast  industry  in  his  view,  the  ben¬ 
efits  from  increased  diversification  had 
to  be  balanced  against  the  public  neces¬ 
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sity  of  a  stable  broadcast  industry. 

Accordingly,  the  AU  concluded  that  a 
comparative  renewal  hearing  should  oc¬ 
casion  an  increase  in  diversification  only 
if  the  competing  applicant  appeared 
likely  to  “render  service  at  least  as  good 
as  that  which  the  public  had  been  receiv¬ 
ing.” 

Then,  in  reviewing  the  FCC  action. 
Judge  Wilkey  wrote:  “The  effect  of  the 
commission’s  reconstruction  of  the  di¬ 
versification  criteria  is  obvious  in  its  be¬ 
littling  of  Central’s  advantage  there.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  lack  of  other  media  interests, 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  Cowles, 
Central  was  found  by  the  ALI  and  the 
commission  to  have  a  ‘clear  advantage’ 
and  was  consequently  accorded  a  ‘clear 
preference’.  However,  the  commission 
found  that  the  significance  of  ‘clear  pre¬ 
ference’  was  reduced  by  several  factors 
and  that,  in  the  end,  the  preference  was 
“of  little  decisional  significance”. 

“We  fail  to  see  how  a  ‘clear  prefer¬ 
ence’  on  a  matter  which  the  commission 
itself  has  called  a  ‘factor  of  primary  sig¬ 
nificance’  can  fairly  be  of  ‘little  deci¬ 
sional  significance’.” 

Apparently  taking  some  note  of  the 
fact  that,  up  to  now,  the  diversification 
goal  has  been  to  prevent  cross-owner¬ 
ship  in  the  same  locality.  Judge  Wilkey 
wrote: 

“There  is  some  support  for  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  factors  on  which  the  com¬ 
mission  relied.  The  1965  policy  state¬ 
ment  (guidelines  as  to  criteria  in  com¬ 
parative  broadcast  hearings  based  on 
FCC  discretion  with  general  court  gui¬ 
dance)  did  say  that  related  media  in¬ 
terests  within  the  service  area  were  usu¬ 
ally  more  important  than  more  distant 
interests.  It  did  not  nearly  say  that  in¬ 
terests  outside  the  service  area  were  un¬ 
important.  In  fact,  the  fairer  inference, 
and  one  more  consistent  with  other 
commission  policy  is  that  related  media 
interests  anywhere  in  the  nation  are  quite 
material.” 

In  summary,  however,  the  court  de¬ 
clared: 

“We  conclude  that  inasmuch  as  the 
commission  correctly  found  that  Cent¬ 
ral’s  advantage  was  ‘clear’,  it  was  un¬ 
reasonable  then  to  accord  the  diversifica¬ 
tion  finding  ‘little  decisional  signifi¬ 
cance’.  On  remand,  it  will  be  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  commission  to  reconsider 
its  conclusions  in  light  of  the  following: 
(I)  The  conceded  relevance  of  diversifica¬ 
tion  of  media  ownership  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  renewal  context:  (2)  The  materiality 
of  related  media  interest  anywhere  in  the 
nation;  and  (3)  The  evident  hazards  of 
relying  on  local  management  autonomy 
as  a  surrogate  for  diversification  of 
(Continued  on  paf>e  72) 
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Jascalevich  innocent; 
Myron  Farber  goes  free 


Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich  was  found  inno¬ 
cent  this  week  of  the  murders  of  three  of 
his  patients  in  the  mid-1960's  and  shortly 
before  the  verdict  was  reached.  New 
York  Times  reporter  Myron  Farber  was 
released  from  Bergen  County  ((N.J.)  jail. 

Farber  had  been  Jailed  for  refusing  to 
turn  over  his  notes  on  the  Dr.  Jas¬ 
calevich  investigation. 

Superior  Court  Judge  Theodore 
Trautwein,  in  addition  to  releasing 
Farber,  suspended  an  additional  six- 
month  criminal  contempt  of  court  sen¬ 
tence  without  probation  and  terminated 
further  fines  against  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  Times  had  paid  $289,000  in  fines, 
after  Trautwein  had  levied  a  $5,000  per 
day  fine  on  the  paper  for  refusing  to  turn 
over  its  files  on  the  Dr.  Jascalevich  case. 

The  Times  still  has  its  petition  for  cer¬ 
tiorari  pending  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  The  Times  has  asked  the  high 
court  to  rule  on  whether  Farber  and  the 
Times  received  due  process,  whether  the 
N.J.  Shield  law  is  constitutional  and 
whether  the  First  Amendment  requires 
at  least  some  threshold  showing  by  the 
subpoenaing  parties  that  the  notes  re¬ 
quired  are  relevant  to  the  case. 

Prior  to  announcing  his  decision  to  re¬ 
lease  Farber,  Judge  Trautwein  said,  “I 
assume  you  are  still  adamant  in  your  re¬ 
fusal  to  turn  over  your  notes.” 

Farber,  whose  series  of  articles  were  a 
primary  factor  leading  to  the  indictment 
of  Dr.  Jascalevich,  answered,  “Yes  sir.” 

Judge  Trautwein  said  the  purpose  of 
jailing  Farber  was  to  force  him  to  comply 
with  law.  Since  the  trial  had  ended,  the 
judge  said,  “where  compliance  becomes 
meaningless,  imprisonment  becomes 
meaningless.” 

Judge  Trautwein  then  said,  “You  and 
only  you,  Myron  Farber,  and  that 
superior  being  whom  you  might  consult 
from  time  to  time  know  whether  you 
have  withheld  something  from  the  trial 
court  and  the  jury  that  might  have  helped 
in  the  search  for  truth. 

“You  chose  to  put  your  privilege  (un¬ 
der  the  Shield  law)  and  your  concept  of 
your  constitutional  rights  .  .  .  above 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  state  and 
the  defendant,”  Trautwein  said. 

The  Judge  added,  however,  “it  may 
well  have  developed  that  your  invocation 
of  those  (First  Amendment  and  State 
Shield  Law)  rights  might  have  been  up¬ 
held  (if  he  had  chosen  to  allow  the  trial 
judge  to  examine  his  notes  in-camera.” 

In  the  parking  lot  outside  the  court¬ 
house,  Farber  was  mobbed  by  reporters 
and  said,  “1  keep  my  own  conscience 
and  I  sleep  well.  I  think  the  press  has  to 
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Chronology  of  events 
in  Farber  case 

The  following  is  a  chronology  of  the  events  surrounding 
the  jailing  of  New  York  Times  reporter  Myron  Farber. 

Mid-1975 — Farber  begins  his  investigation  into  the  un¬ 
explained  deaths  at  Riverdell  Hospital  in  New  Jersey. 

January  7,  1976 — The  first  of  several  stories  on  “Dr.  X” 
written  by  Farber  appears  in  the  Times. 

March  17,  1976 — Farber  reveals  the  true  identity  of  “Dr. 
X”  for  the  first  time  in  a  story. 

May  18,  1976 — Dr.  Mario  Jascalevich  (Dr.  X)  is  indicted 
by  a  Bergen  County  (N.  J.)  grand  jury  on  five  charges  of 
murder. 

March  6,  1978 — The  Jascalevich  trial  begins. 

June  30,  1978 — Trial  Judge  William  Arnold  orders  Farber 
and  the  Times  to  turn  over  their  files  on  the  Jascalevich  case. 

July  14,  1978 — ^Judge  Theodore  Trautwein  issues  a  bench 
warrant  for  Farber's  arrest  and  the  Times  appears  before 
Trautwein  and  pleads  not  guilty  to  contempt  charges. 

July  24,  1978— Farber  and  the  Times  are  found  guilty  of 
both  civil  and  criminal  contempt.  Farber  is  sentenced  to  an 
indefinite  jail  term  until  he  produces  his  notes  and  is  also 
sentenced  to  an  additional  six  months  in  jail.  The  Times  is 
fined  $100,000  and  $5,000  for  each  day  the  paper  refuses  to 
turn  over  its  files. 

August  4,  1978 — Farber  is  jailed  for  refusing  to  turn  over 
his  notes. 

August  11,  1978 — U.  S.  District  Court  Judge  Frederick 
Lacey  calls  Farber  “greedy”  because  the  reporter  has 
signed  a  book  contract. 

August  28,  1978 — Judge  Trautwein  refuses  to  purge  the 
Times  of  contempt  after  the  paper  surrenders  its  file  on 
Jascalevich. 

August  31,  1978 — Farber  is  released  from  jail  under  a  stay 
granted  by  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 

October  6,  1978 — The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  orders  Farber 
returned  to  jail. 

October  12,  1978 — Farber  returns  to  jail. 

October  23,  1978 — Jascalevich  jury  goes  into  deliberation. 

October  24,  1978 — Jury  frees  Jascalevich  on  all  counts  and 
Farber  is  released  from  jail  and  New  York  Times  pays 
$289,0(X)  in  fines. 


do  its  job  with  the  necessary 
safeguards.” 

Farber  had  been  ordered  to  jail  in  early 
August  for  refusing  to  turn  over  his  notes 
and  served  27  days.  He  was  released 
pending  appeal  and  was  returned  to  jail 
on  October  12,  after  the  stays  of  his  sen¬ 
tence  expired. 

Throughout  the  trial,  Jascalevich’s  de¬ 
fense  attorney  contended  that  his  client 
had  been  the  innocent  victim  of  greedy 
and  ambitious  men  seeking  to  further 
their  own  careers. 

Brown  said  Farber  conspired  with 
former  Bergen  County  Prosecutor 
Joseph  Woodcock  and  Dr.  Michael  Ba¬ 


den,  now  chief  medical  examiner  of  New 
York  City,  to  prosecute  Jascalevich  for 
their  own  personal  gain. 

Jascalevich  was  forced  to  suspend  his 
medical  practice  underpressure  from  the 
state  Board  of  Medical  Examiners  in 
May  of  1976,  about  a  week  after  he  was 
indicted.  The  Jascalevich  family  lived  on 
money  brought  in  by  Mrs.  Jascalevich 
who  worked  part  time  under  her  maiden 
name. 

It  was  not  immediately  known  if  Jas¬ 
calevich  was  planning  to  take  any  legal 
action  against  Farber  or  the  Times  over 
the  series  that  led  to  his  indictment. 
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‘A’  papers  turn  attention 
to  shoppers  in  SNPA  panei 


The  Shopper — the  modem  version  of 
the  “throwaway  paper” — attains  status 
on  the  top  plateau  of  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  75th  anniversary  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  next  week  (Oct.  29- 
Nov.  I). 

On  the  Tuesday  program — “for  mem¬ 
bers  only” — the  topic  for  discussion  by 
the  A  group  (papers  with  more  than 
50, (KX)  circulation)  will  be  “The  Trend  to 
Shoppers — Filling  the  Void.” 

Joseph  R.  Williams,  No.  I  man  at  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
and  Press-Scimitar  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group,  will  chair  the  session  at 
the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  Hotel  and  Country 
Club.  The  keynote  talk  will  be  given  by 
James  H.  Hollis,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau. 

This  recognition  of  the  free  distribu¬ 
tion,  or  voluntary  pay,  advertising  paper 
by  the  second  largest  publisher  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  country  follows  shortly  after  a 
shopping  paper  seminar,  SNPA's  sec¬ 
ond,  which  was  attended  by  about  150 
newspaper  executives  in  New  Orleans. 
Workshops  for  prospective  shopper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  featured. 

Panel  leaders  for  the  seminar  were 
publishers  from  the  Knight-Ridder  and 
Multimedia  groups:  William  F.  LaMee, 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Donald  J. 
Barhyte,  Multimedia. 

Significantly,  the  SNPA  nominating 
committee  has  designated  Robert  G. 
Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  Harte-Hanks  Communications 
Inc.,  to  serve  as  president  in  the  1979-80 
term.  His  organization  has  the  largest 
shopper  operation  in  the  U.S.  Its  Pen- 
nysavers  in  five  California  markets  have 
an  aggregate  circulation  of  1,170,000 
each  week  with  an  average  of  1 1 ,470 
households  in  102  zones. 

The  shoppers  contributed  nearly  $19 
million  to  Harte-Hanks  revenue  in  1976. 

A  graduate  of  Georgia  Tech  and  reg¬ 
istered  professional  engineer.  Bob 
Marbut  is  representative  of  the  new  class 
of  executive  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  who  concentrates  on  marketing 
strategy.  He  completed  the  graduate 
course  at  Harvard  Business  School  with 
honors  and  went  to  work  for  Copley 
newspapers  as  director  of  engineering 
and  plans.  He  has  been  with  Harte- 
Hanks  since  1970,  masterminding  its 
growth  from  a  group  of  Texas  newspa¬ 
pers  to  a  nationwide  combine  of  26 
dailies,  61  non-dailies,  several  large 
shoppers,  a  string  of  television  and  radio 
stations,  commercial  printing  firms,  and 
a  national  trade  magazine  for  fashion 
buyers. 
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“Shoppers  can  provide  total  market 
coverage,”  Marbut  has  emphasized  in 
reporting  to  stockholders  on  the  Harte- 
Hanks  venture  in  this  field.  Some  of  the 
shoppers  stand-alone  and  others  run  as 
supplements  to  the  paid-circulation 
newspapers. 

Marbut  wrote  recently:  “By  delivering 
a  shopper  to  all  or  selected  portions  of 
non-subscribers,  we  can  more  closely 
match  our  advertising  coverage  to  the 
advertisers’  specific  marketing  targets.” 

The  publisher-financed  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  has  been  applying 
some  of  its  efforts  to  that  theme. 

The  SNPA  staff  has  been  keeping  the 
members  apprised  of  all  developments  in 
the  shopper  field  as  more  publishers  of 
dailies  become  involved.  Also  under 
scrutiny  are  numerous  lawsuits  which 
appear  to  be  aimed  at  curbing  the  en¬ 
trance  of  dailies  into  the  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness.  The  National  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Publishers  is  reportedly  en¬ 
couraging  the  legal  attack. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  to  members,  SNPA 
headquarters  reported  on  negotiations 
for  out-of-court  settlement  of  a  civil 
anti-trust  suit  brought  by  the  publisher  of 
Shop-O-Scope.  against  John  O.  Em¬ 
merich  Jr.  and  the  Commonwealth  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  of  Greenwood.  Miss.  Em¬ 
merich  published  the  Delta  Advertiser  as 
a  free  weekly  the  same  day  Robert  H. 
Hardin  Jr.  brought  out  the  Shop-O- 
Scope.  The  latter  folded  after  16  months. 

Another  matter  of  interest  in  SNPA 
bulletins  has  been  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  Minnesota  shoppers  to  win  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  legislation  that  would 
make  them  eligible  for  public  notices. 

Other  scheduled  subjects  for  the  in¬ 
formal  Tuesday  conferences  in¬ 
clude:  Classified  advertising  trends  in  the 
15-50,000  circulation  group;  and  ideas  for 
smaller  (under  I5,()(K))  newspapers. 

In  general  sessions,  a  report  on  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  Newspaper  Readership  Proj¬ 
ect  will  be  given  by  Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  of 
the  Alexandria  (La.)  Town  Talk,  and  Leo 
Bogart  of  NAB. 

Another  matter  of  interest  in  SNPA 
bulletins  has  been  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  Minnesota  shoppers  to  win  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  legislation. 

A  feature  of  the  Monday  program  will 
be  a  report  on  their  visit  to  China  by: 
Tams  Bixby  III,  Mnskoftee  (Okla.) 
Phoenix  &  Times-Democrat;  J.  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch 
and  News  Leader;  and  Rhea  T.  Eskew. 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont. 

Howard  Cosell,  ABC  sportscaster. 
will  address  the  general  membership 
meeting  on  Wednesday,  before  the  pres¬ 


idential  gavel  is  passed  by  Douglas  L. 
Manship.  Baton  Roage  (La.)  Advocate 
and  State-Times, to  Steed  Rollins, 
Durham  (N.C.)  Herald  and  Sun. 

Roland  Weeks  Jr.,  Biloxi  (Miss.) 
Herald  and  Sun,  will  succeed  Robert 
Marbut  as  treasurer  on  the  slate  which 
faces  no  opposition.  Nominated  for  di¬ 
rectors  are:  James  B.  Boone  Jr.,  Tus- 
caloo.sa  (Ala.)  News;  Thomas  H.  Wood, 
Atlanta  Newspapers:  A.  J.  Hruby,  Dun¬ 
can,  (Okla.)  Banner;  Richard  J.  V. 
Johnson,  Houston  Chronicle;  Barton  W. 
Morris,  Roanoke  Times  and  World- 
News. 

Wayne  Sargent,  who  was  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  SNPA 
Foundation  while  he  was  publisher  of  the 
Nashville  Banner,  will  be  replaced  since 
he  is  now  with  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Teleftram.  The  term  of  Tom 
Hill.  Oak  Ridfte  (Tenn.)  Oak  Ridker,  has 
expired.  Nominees  to  the  Foundation 
board  are:  Douglas  L.  Manship,  Baton 
Rouge:  Rhea  T.  Eskew,  Greenville;  and 
J.  Stewart  Bryan,  Richmond,  who  be¬ 
comes  chairman. 


Daily  sponsors 
marathon  race 

It  turned  out  to  be  “one  of,  if  not  the 
best,  promotions  the  Times-Daily  has 
ever  sponsored,”  said  publisher  Bailey 
Anderson  of  the  Florence  (Ala.) 
Times — Tri-Cities  Daily. 

Anderson  was  describing  the  phenom¬ 
enal  success  of  the  30,000  circulation 
daily’s  first  Tennessee  River  Run,  a  foot 
race  which  drew  nearly  600  participants 
from  not  only  the  paper’s  circulation 
area,  but  from  five  other  states  as  well. 

The  idea  originated  several  months 
earlier  with  Times-Daily  editor  John 
Doty. 

Doty  said  several  ideas  were  tossed 
around,  including  tennis,  golf  and  fishing 
tournaments. 

“But,  what  we  were  looking  for  was 
something  that  would  cut  across  age,  sex 
and  economic  barriers  and  at  the  same 
time  could  be  strictly  fun  or  serious 
competition,  depending  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual,”  Doty  said. 

Newspaper  officials  said  they  were 
hoping  for  a  turn-out  of  some  200  the  first 
year,  but  with  a  combination  of  daily 
card  ads  throughout  the  paper,  several 
front  page  promotional  stories,  quarter- 
page  ads  with  registration  forms  and 
page  one  process  color.  554  runners 
crossed  the  finish  line.  The  youngest  was 
five  years  old. 

City  officials  estimated  the  run  drew 
some  1.500  persons,  including  spec¬ 
tators. 

Doty  said  the  run  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  paper  on  an  annual  basis. 
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SNPA  president  elect:  Steed  Rollins 


By  Henry  Lee 

When  the  Durham,  N.C.  Board  of  Estimate  (DBE)  shut 
out  the  press.  Steed  Rollins,  Durham  Morning  Herald  and 
Sun  publisher,  paused.  This  problem  was  both  professional 
and  personal.  Then  he  moved  decisively. 

“No  hard  feelings,  Tom,  but  we're  going  to  sue  you,”  he 
advised  Thomas  White,  DBE  chairman,  who  is  also  a  board 
member  of  the  Durham  Herald-Sun  Co.,  Inc.  White  was 
miffed  but  he  did  not  resign  from  DBE  as  he  had  threatened. 
The  families  of  both  men  have  long  been  involved  in  the 
company’s  steady  growth. 

That  decision  is  considered  typical  of  the  incoming  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(SNPA).  His  editors  like  to  cite  other  actions  of  the  62-year- 
old  publisher. 

Finding  women  picketing  outside  against  publishing  names 
of  rape  victims,  Rollins  formed  a  disparate  group  of  company 
employees  to  review  this  policy.  “He  said  he  felt  the  com¬ 
pany  had  a  good  cross-section  of  the  community,”  John 
Rains,  Herald  editorial  page  editor,  recalled.  “When  this 
group  approved  such  policy.  Steed  announced  'First,  we  are 
a  newspaper;  our  present  policy  stands.’  ” 

This  hassle  stirred  enough  editorial  comment  to  get  what  is 
considered  better  understanding  of  a  newspaper’s  operation. 
“You  cannot  decide  questions  of  morality  or  principle  sim¬ 
ply  by  finding  out  what  is  most  popular  ’’  one  of  many 
editorials  read.  Such  comment  was  combined  in  book-form 
and  distributed. 

Besides  impressing  his  editors,  these  incidents  tell  some¬ 
thing  about  Rollins’  philosophy  of  the  newspaper  industry. 
He  is  concerned  about  a  lack  of  public  understanding  of  a 
newspaper’s  responsibilities  and  problems,  and  he  worries 
about  attacks  on  the  First  Amendment.  And  he  feels  a  news¬ 
paper  should  reflect  the  character  of  a  community,  properly 
inform  it.  and  function  as  a  public  service  as  well  as  for 
profit. 

The  role  of  newspapers  is  of  particular  concern  for  the 
former  first  sergeant.  “Our  system  of  government  requires 
that  people  be  properly  informed  so  they  can  make  rational 
decisions,”  he  observed.  And,  of  course,  we  must  somehow 
entertain.  But  when  we  try  to  do  all  this,  some  still  say  we 
are  just  looking  for  money  or  trouble.  And  sometimes  when 
we  report  downtown  decay,  some  say  we  are  thus  causing 
it.” 

The  idea  of  packaging  a  newspaper  according  to  popular 
demand  is  refuted.  “This  so-called  packaging  a  newspaper  is 
limited  in  application,”  he  continued.  “In  providing 
adequate  information  on  public  issues,  newspapers  actually 
become  a  fourth  estate  with  more  responsibility  than  just 
readership.  Perhaps  the  problem  here  is  just  one  of  balance. 

The  aging  athlete  (still  active  in  fencing,  bicycling)  sees 
the  print  media  with  increasing  problems.  “There  are  prob¬ 
lems  of  space,  direction,  and  technological  developments.” 
he  observed.  “The  latter  releases  new  energies  once 
exhausted  in  time-consuming  routines.  But  there  are  limits  to 
what  technology  can  do  to  or  for  newspapers.” 

Here,  in  a  far  ranging  interview,  Rollins  pointed  to  Dave 
Sarnoffs  proclaimed  demise  of  newspapers  in  the  wake  of 
radio.  “He  was  proven  wrong,  of  course.”  Rollins  said. 
“There  has  long  been  talk  of  newspapers  being  delivered 
electronically  in  living  rooms  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  Only 
the  touch  of  a  hand  outside  the  door  still  tunes  one  in  to  the 
outside  world.” 

Despite  all  these  problems,  he  is  optimistic  about  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  outlook. 

Those  new  energies  unleashed  by  technology  can  be  di¬ 
rected  to  what  he  considers  newspapers  fundamental  role  of 
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AT  HOME — Mozette  and  Steed  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steed) 
Rollins  at  home,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


public  service.  “This  means  more  investigative  reporting,” 
he  continued,  “and  that  requires  more  emphasis  on  objectiv¬ 
ity.  I  don’t  agree  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  objectivity. 
Done  properly,  investigative  reporting  is  useful  for  the  com¬ 
munity  and  an  essential  aspect  of  public  service.” 

Responding  to  the  Myron  A.  Farber  case  and  other  First 
Amendment  issues,  Rollins  perhaps  reflects  the  thinking  of 
many  publishers.  “In  any  conflict  of  the  First  Amendment 
with  other  amendments,”  he  emphasized,  “I  go  without 
question  with  the  First.  Fishing  expeditions  in  newspaper 
offices  is  an  anathema  for  me.  I,  as  many  others,  regard  the 
First  Amendment  as  the  touchstone  of  democracy.” 

Although  at  the  helm  of  a  family  enterprise,  he  sees  both 
good  and  bad  in  group  ownership.  “This  is  part  of  a  changing 
corporate  structure,”  he  suggested,  “and  I  see  this  bringing 
some  improvements  to  the  industry.  But  I  still  see  advan¬ 
tages  for  independent,  family  owned  papers. 

“Of  course,  we  have  inquiries  about  selling.”  But  he  does 
not  seemingly  suffer  from  what  he  sees  causing  others  to 
sell — “lost  interest,  reduced  community  role.”  Anyway,  the 
company  has  its  eye  on  a  nearby  property  and  an  architect 
for  a  new  building  to  replace  its  crowded  downtown  struc¬ 
ture. 

This  family  business  is  somewhat  typical  of  a  vanishing 
breed.  The  father.  E.  T.  Rollins,  who  came  to  Durham  from 
nearby  Cary  to  work  as  a  railroad  flagman,  bought  half 
interest  in  the  Morning  Herald  in  1895  for  $125.  When  his 
partner’s  health  faded  in  1918,  Rollins  arranged  for  Carl  C. 
Council,  then  23,  to  buy  one-fourth  the  business  on  easy 
terms.  Talents  of  this  erstwhile  carrier  and  printer  were 
developed  by  the  elder  Rollins,  an  asset  that  was  to  become 
important  for  growth  of  the  business. 

In  1927,  the  struggling  Sun  was  bought.  Now  both  papers 
are  apparently  competitive  editorially,  sharing  circulation, 
advertising,  and  other  activities. 

When  the  elder  Rollins  died  in  1931.  Council’s  role  became 
increasingly  important  for  Steed  was  then  only  15.  He  was 
steered  by  Council  from  "sweeper”  along  successively  re¬ 
sponsible  editorial  posts.  Meanwhile  E.T.  Jr.,  younger 
brother,  was  drawn  to  the  business  side,  currently  company 
vicepresident  and  Radio  Station  WDNC  president.  Council 
died  in  1961.  leaving  one-fourth  company  ownership  to  a 
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daughter  who  is  married  to  White,  a  third  board  member. 

Apart  from  school  and  war.  Steed  has  not  wandered  far 
from  home  or  office,  except  to  case  the  old  western  frontier 
probing  its  sights  and  history. 

After  graduating  from  Fishbume  Military  Academy  and 
then  Vanderbilt  University  in  1938,  he  also  graduated  to  a 
fulltime  job.  He  was  Morning  Herald  managing  editor  when 
World  War  II  diverted  him  to  the  8th  Airforce  Fighter 
Squadron  in  the  Southwest  Pacific  Theater.  Home  from  the 
war,  he  was  named  executive  editor  of  both  papers  and 
became  company  president  on  Council's  death  in  1964. 

Married  to  a  hometown  sweetheart,  Mozette  Riggsbee,  the 
Rollins  have  two  children,  Amy.  21,  and  Steed,  Jr.,  18.  She 
attends  nearby  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
while  he  is  a  freshman  at  Duke  University,  even  closer  to 
home. 

The  son  is  interested  in  "business  journalism”  which  the 
father  translates  into  an  interest  in  the  business  side  of  the 
company.  Like  his  father  as  a  youth,  this  youth  takes  his 
part-time  work  as  copy  boy  seriously.  "What  are  you  doing 
down  here  tonight?”  the  father  asked,  encountering  the  son 
on  leaving  the  building.  "I’m  working  tonight,”  the  son 
answered,  rushing  about  his  job. 

The  father  feels  the  son’s  increasing  involvement  with 
college  studies  will  curtail  his  presence  around  the  office.  He 
lives  in  a  dormatory  on  the  Duke  campus. 

Turning  to  various  newspaper  trends,  the  publisher  re¬ 
mains  optimistic. 

Rollins  is  obviously  not  concerned  about  “shoppers,” 
having  recently  started  his  own.  "For  those  businessmen 
unable  to  buy  more  expensive  ads.”  he  explained,  "this  is  a 
useful  business  outlet.” 

Those  suburban  newspapers  cropping  up  around  met¬ 
ropolitan  centers  are  not  feared.  "The  auxiliary  and  the 
underground  presses  came  and  apparently  went,”  he  pointed 
out.  "And  now  there  is  the  apparent  trend  of  special  interest 
magazines.  But  I  find  traditional  newspapers  highly  competi¬ 
tive  with  any  other  publications.” 

"There  are  all  sorts  of  pressures  in  journalism,”  he  com¬ 
plained.  “We  all  want  to  be  part  of  the  community  but  some¬ 
times  larger  professional  ethics  conflict  with  narrow  com¬ 
munity  needs.  If  a  journalist  cannot  handle  such  pressures, 
another  profession  should  be  considered.  This  business  has 
cost  me  some  friends  and  I  regret  that. 

"And  there  is  the  pressure  of  being  responsible  and  show¬ 
ing  a  profit.  Both  are  essential  for  survival,  and  they  are  not 
all  that  simple.” 

Holding  many  offices  in  professional  societies.  Rollins  is 
concerned  about  the  industry’s  capacity  to  absorb  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  journalism  graduates.  A  journalism 
decree  is  described  by  Rollins  as  a  good  liberal  education. 

Despite  all  these  concerns,  SNPA’s  new  president  should 
not  be  expected  to  make  waves.  "I  have  no  new  ideas,”  he 
said.  "I’d  like  to  help  continue  to  provide  useful  services  for 
our  membership.” 

He  does  see  some  particular  role  for  journalism  in  the 
so-called  New  South.  "The  South  has  produced  many  good 
newspapers  and  journalists,  expecially  North  Carolina.”  he 
commented.  "Look  at  Robert  Rouark.  Tom  Wicker.  Clifton 
Daniels,  and  others.” 

Rollins  is  also  involved  in  other  enterprises.  In  this  role,  he 
has  an  able  assistant.  Alex  CriKkett.  He  was  one  of  some  100 
employees  taking  a  supervisory  test  the  publisher  arranged. 

"I  guess  I’m  an  example  of  his  (Rollins)  ability  to  pull 
together  any  talents  one  might  have.”  Crockett  observed. 
Anyway,  the  assistant  is  now  doing  a  few  big  things  and  a  lot 
of  little  things  for  his  boss. 

Slower  than  some  in  moving  to  cold  type.  Rollins  sees 
some  benefits  in  this  pace.  "We  have  profited  from  some  of 
the  experiences  of  others.”  he  said.  ”,-\nd  we  are  now  buy¬ 
ing  good  equipment  at  prices  that  have  not  changed  much. 
All  ads  are  now  in  cold  type,  only  W <  for  news.” 
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BUDGET  DISCUSSION— Steed  Rollins,  left,  and 
clockwise,  E.  T.  Rollins,  Jr.,  vice  president,  the  Durham 
Herald  Company,  John  Umstead,  advertising  manager, 
and  Vincent  Damiano,  business  manager. 


IN  THE  CLASSROOM — Steed  Rollins  on  visit  to  classroom 
in  a  Durham  elementary  school  where  newspapers  form  a 
basic  part  of  a  highly  successful  beginning  reading  pro¬ 
gram  created  by  Dr.  Anne  Adams,  left,  of  Duke  University. 
Others  in  picture  are  Dr.  Ben  Brooks,  second  from  left, 
Durham  City  Schools  Superintendent  and  on  Rollins'  left 
Terry  Sanford,  president  of  Duke  University  and  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina.  Rollins  served  as  the  first 
chairman  of  the  SNPA  Newspaper-in-Education  Committee 
and  was  appointed  this  year  as  Chairman  of  the  ANPA 
Foundation  Newspaper-in-Education  Committee. 


HOBBIES — Rollins  holds  a  copy  of  the  Centenary  Edition 
of  Francis  Parkman's  The  Oregon  Trail,  the  classic  which  was 
the  stimulus  for  his  long  interest  in  the  western  migration  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  To  stay  in  tip  top  shape, 
Rollins  regularly  fences  and  rides  a  bicycle. 
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Dr.  Hetty’s  spirit  stiil  iives 
in  SNPA  newsprint  miii  pians 


The  chronology  compiled  by  the  staff 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  for  the  75th  anniversary  con¬ 
tains  this  simple  sentence: 

1931 — Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  shows 
SNPA  convention  the  possibilities  of  a 
Southern  newsprint  industry. 

Almost  half  a  century  later — in  1978 — 
the  SNPA  convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 
will  be  told  whether  the  construction  of  a 
newsprint  mill  in  northern  Mississippi  is 
a  feasible  project.  It  would  be  the  10th 
newsprint  manufacturing  plant  in  the 
South  and  would  involve  financing  by 
individual  publishers,  jointly  with  a 
farmers’  cooperative. 

Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  the  Cambridge, 
Mass,  research  firm,  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  project  which  was  first  men¬ 
tioned  two  years  ago  at  an  SNPA  con¬ 
vention. 

SNPA  itself  was  involved  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  Southern  mill  of  the 
Southland  Paper  Co.  at  Lufkin,  Texas. 
Ground  was  broken  in  1939  and  produc¬ 
tion  was  started  the  next  year.  It  was 
such  a  swift  success  that  more  SNPA 
members  raised  $300,000  to  complete 
financing  of  another  mill  on  the  Coosa 
River  at  Childersbui^,  Ala. 

The  Lufkin  mill  cost  $7  million  and  the 
Coosa  mill’s  total  cost  was  put  at  $32 
million  in  1948.  Publishers  put  up  $10 
million,  with  Kimberly-Clark  Co.  as  the 
management  partner,  and  newsprint 
began  to  flow  in  1950  when  the  market 
price  had  risen  to  around  $100  a  ton. 

The  worldwide  Bowater  interests  then 
led  a  parade  of  private  companies  into 
the  South.  Abitibi,  International  Paper, 
and  Boise-Price  are  among  the  nine  mill 
owners  who  supply  nearly  2.5  million 
tons  of  newsprint,  nearly  57%  of  all  the 
newsprint  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  SNPA  region 
have  been  increasing  their  usage  of 
newsprint  in  recent  years — from  1.8  mil¬ 
lion  tons  in  1975  to  2.2  million  tons  in 
1978.  Many  Southern  papers  still  sup¬ 
plement  their  supnlies  from  foreign  mills. 

In  1937  James  G.  Stahlman  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  proclaimed: 
“A  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  South  and 
freedom  of  American  newspapers  from 
the  domination  of  Canadian  and  foreign 
newsprint  interests  will  shortly  be  at 
hand.” 

Newsprint  Committee  chairman 
Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Clarion  Ledger  and  News,  says 
many  publishers  firmly  believe  that  were 
it  not  for  the  substantial  ownership  of  the 
mills  by  Southern  publishers,  newspa¬ 
pers  would  have  been  paying  considera¬ 
bly  more  for  newsprint.  This  saving,  he 
estimates,  has  amounted  to  millions  of 
dollars  since  1940. 


In  the  1930s,  the  Georgia  chemist  Dr. 
Herty  told  publishers  that  pulpwood 
made  from  slash  pine  could  be  supplied 
at  mills  at  $4  per  cord.  In  the  north  it  cost 
$14  to  $17  per  cord.  Moreover,  he  said,  a 
mill  in  the  South  would  need  only  35,000 
acres  of  tree  growth  to  support  a  mill 
with  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons  a  year — 
or  10  times  less  than  a  northern  mill’s 
requirement.  ’That  is  what  sunlight 
mqans  to  us,”  Dr.  Herty  declared. 

With  newsprint  going  to  $345  a  ton, 
there  is  plenty  of  interest  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  mill  project  which  would  cost  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Mill  Study 
Committee,  headed  by  James  L.  Knight 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  includes  a 
dozen  SNPA  members  who  represent 
not  only  several  large  independently- 
owned  dailies  but  five  of  the  major 
newspaper  groups  which  have  publishing 
operations  in  the  South. 

A  new  mill  under  construction  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  Ga.  is  jointly  owned  by  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  and  Knight-Ridder,  and  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.  and  Dow-Jones  have  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  mill  near  Richmond, 
Va. 

Southern  mills  assure  a  stable,  year- 
round  supply  close  to  home  and  enable 
publishers  to  reduce  inventories  because 
rail  delays  due  to  weather  conditions  in 
the  north  have  been  virtually  eliminated. 

But  probably  the  most  important  result 
of  Southern  newsprint,  Hederman  says, 
has  been  the  constant  minimizing  of  the 
control  of  prices  by  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  corporations. 

Resort  newspaper 
is  re-organized 

Cyril  A.  Washer,  111,  who  became  as¬ 
sociate  publisher  and  chief  operating  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.),  Sim- 
News  recently  (August  1st.)  says  he  is 
reorganizing  the  resort  paper  “to  cope 
with  a  difficult  marketing  area.”  The 
Sun-News  is  part  of  the  Sun  Publishing 
Co.  group. 

Former  marketing  director  of  the  Gulf 
Publishing  Co.  group,  Bioloxi,  Miss., 
Washer  says  he  is  now  busy  with  internal 
training  and  “trying  to  get  a  handle  on 
this  unique  marketing  area.  “It  is  much 
more  competitive  than  people  realize,” 
he  commented.  “We  anticipate  some  ex¬ 
citing  things  down  the  road.” 

He  considers  his  advertising  area  here 
the  so-called  Grand  Stand,  extending 
from  Georgetown  into  the  southeastern 
tip  of  North  Carolina.  This  area,  once 
busy  in  summer  but  lonely  in  winter,  is 
now  attracting  many  Canadians  in  winter 
along  with  increasing  retirees  and 
second-home  occupants. 


Ruddle  joins 
Dallas  Times  Herald 

Harold  Ruddle  has  joined  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  as  production  director. 
Ruddle,  who  previously  was  employed 
as  a  production  executive  at  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  has  more  than  25  years 
of  experience  in  the  publishing  and  print¬ 
ing  business. 

Ruddle’s  previous  duties  encompassed 
the  implementation  of  modern  technol¬ 
ogy  arid  assistance  in  the  redesigning  of 
editorial  sections  to  modern  system  con¬ 
formity  for  the  nation’s  largest  daily 
newspaper. 

In  I960,  Ruddle,  in  collaboration  with 
Clair  Brewer  and  Charles  Goss,  received 
a  patent  for  a  cooperative  development 
of  an  advanced  production  control  unit. 

Regarding  Ruddle’s  move  to  the  Times 
Herald,  Tom  McCartin,  executive  vice- 
president,  said,  “Harold’s  broad-based 
experience  and  management  style  will  be 
a  real  asset  in  our  continuing  develop¬ 
ment  of  people  and  the  very  latest  in 
technology.  The  rapid  growth  of  our 
newspaper  will  depend  a  great  deal  on 
our  ability  to  be  innovative  and  profes¬ 
sional.  Harold’s  leadership  will  be  an 
important  ingredient  in  this  growth.” 

Harris  reports  gains 
in  first  quarter 

Harris  Corporation  reported  October 
12,  that  its  new  fiscal  year  started  with 
estimated  sales  of  communication  and  in¬ 
formation  processing  equipment  up  15% 
and  earnings  increasing  an  estimated 
19%  for  the  first  quarter. 

Sales  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $215 
million  and  net  earnings  were  approxi¬ 
mately  $13.5  million  or  54  cents  per 
share.  Last  year’s  first  quarter  sales  to¬ 
talled  $186,573,000  and  earnings 
$11,312,000  or  47  cents  per  share.  Per 
share  figures  are  adjusted  for  a  two-for- 
one  stock  split  effective  three  weeks  ago. 

In  fiscal  1978,  the  company’s  sales  ad¬ 
vanced  more  than  $200  million  over  the 
previous  year  to  $872  million,  and  earn¬ 
ings  increased  30%  to  $52.2  million. 

Helen  Copley 
recuperating 

Helen  K.  Copley,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune,  was  reported  in  good  condition 
at  her  La  Jolla  home  after  six  days’ 
treatment  at  the  George  Washington 
University  Medical  Center,  Washington, 
D.C.  for  angina  pectoris. 

She  suffered  a  mild  attack  while  in 
Washington  to  attend  a  board  meeting  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  installation  of  Marguer¬ 
ite  Sullivan  of  the  Copley  News  Service 
as  president  of  the  Washington  Press 
Club. 
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SNPA:  from  24  to  443  members; 
problems  like  those  in  1903 


Happy  Birthday,  SNPA! 

If  you  were  sending  a  greeting  card  to 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  now  you  would  be  a  little  late, 
but  nevertheless  timely. 

Executives  from  newspapers  in  1 4 
southern  states  and  out-of-region  as¬ 
sociates  will  celebrate  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  SNPA  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  which  opens  October  29  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

It  was  April  1 4,  1 903,  when  SNPA  was 
organized.  And  it  was,  according  to 
SNPA  files,  “a  period  of  tremendous 
economic  changes  in  the  nation  and  in 
the  processes  of  newspaper  publica¬ 
tion." 

The  linecasting  machine  had  displaced 
much  hand  composition  in  composing 
rooms.  Other  machines — giant  presses 
and  automatic  stereotype  equipment — 
were  coming  on  the  market,  and  pub¬ 
lishers  sought  reliable  firsthand  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  performance. 

Publishers  felt  concern  for  an  adequate 
and  fairly-priced  newsprint  supply.  It 
cost  $36  a  ton.  Advertising  volume  had 
been  expanding,  but  publishers  were  far 
from  satisfied  with  its  economic  bases. 
And  while  Southern  publishers  generally 
shunned  the  sensationalism  that  had 
begun  to  appear  in  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nalism,  they  were  not  blind  to  the  re¬ 
markable  circulation  growth  induced  by 
the  new  techniques. 

It  was  against  this  background  that  34 
Southern  newspapermen  met  at  the  old 
Piedmont  Hotel  in  Atlanta  on  April  I4, 
I903,  to  form  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  Many  of  them 
had  shared  in  earlier  efforts  to  organize 
Southern  newspapers. 

The  Southern  Press  Association  had 
functioned  from  1 880  through  most  of  the 
succeeding  20  years.  It  had  been  super- 
ceded  by  the  Southern  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  in  1 898  and  the  Southern  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  which  was  formed  in 
1891-I892.  The  earlier  organizations  had 
admitted  only  morning  papers  and  were 
strongly  preoccupied  with  Associated 
Press  affairs  and  politics. 

The  prime  mover 

Old  records  do  not  tell  who  originated 
the  basic  idea  of  SNPA.  Reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  however,  it  can  be  de¬ 
duced  that  the  prime  mover  for  the  new 
and  practical  group  of  publishers  was 
Franklin  Potts  Glass,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
Glass  had  been  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Publishers  Association  and  had  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Southern  Press  Association. 

The  new  SNPA  shunned  the  member- 
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ship  limitations  that  had  shortened  the 
lives  of  its  predecessors.  Membership 
was  open  to  all  daily  newspapers  in  12 
Southern  states.  Oklahoma  was  added 
after  it  was  admitted  to  statehood  in 
1907.  West  Virginia  was  added  in  1923. 

The  new  Association  defined  its  objec¬ 
tives  in  a  brief  statement:  "The  objects  of 
this  Association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
business  interests,  harmony,  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  its  members.  It  is  not  antagonis¬ 
tic  to  any  national  organization,  but  it 
hopes  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  such  national 
publishers’  associations  as  will  work  in 
harmony  with  it.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  organization  to  interfere  with  the  in¬ 
ternal  management  of  the  offices  of  its 
members.” 

Declined  presidency 

After  adoption  of  the  organization 
plan,  the  Association  tendered  the  pres¬ 
idency  to  F.P.  Glass,  who  refused  on 
the  ground  that  a  man  more  closely 
associated  with  the  business  of  news¬ 
papers  should  be  chosen.  H.  H.  Cab- 
aniss  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  was  then  named  president,  with 
Glass  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  As¬ 
sociation  began  with  24  members. 

The  first  executive  committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following:  Robert  Ewing, 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Daily  States;  Rufus 
N.  Rhodes,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News; 
D.A.  Tompkins,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server;  J.C.  Hemphill,  C//«/7c.s7o/i  (S.C.) 
News  and  Courier;  Edgar  M.  Foster, 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner;  T.T. 
Stockton,  Jaeksonville  (Fla.)  Times- 
Union  and  Citizen;  and  A.R.  Holderby, 
Riehmond  (Va.)  Times' Dispateh. 

Today,  SNPA  has  443  newspaper 
members  and  65  associate  members  from 
service  and  supply  organizations.  More 
than  700  persons  were  pre-registered  for 
the  convention.  Dues  are  based  on  daily 
circulation,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
hundred,  as  taken  from  ABC  or  U.S. 
Postal  Service  statements  for  the  period 
ending  September  30.  When  more  than 
one  daily  newspaper  is  published  in  the 
same  community  under  the  same  owner¬ 
ship,  each  newspaper  shall  be  a  member, 
and  dues  shall  be  paid  on  the  basis  of 
their  combined  weekday  circulation. 

Nineteen  past  presidents  are  expected 
to  attend  the  annual  gathering  for  busi¬ 
ness  talk  and  social  activities,  highligh¬ 
ted  by  a  formal  reception  and  dinner 
dance  where  the  tradition  of  high-style 
for  the  ladies  is  maintained. 

The  list  of  ex-presidents  who  have 
made  reservations  at  Florida’s  plushiest 
resort  hotel  includes: 

Richard  L.  Jones  Jr,  Tidsa  Tribune 


(1952-53). 

Peyton  Anderson,  Macon  Telegraph 
and  News  (1953-54). 

James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Herald 
(1956-57). 

Charles  P.  Manship  Jr.  Baton  Rouge 
Advocate  and  State-Times  (1958-59). 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr,  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette  (1959-60). 

Frank  W.  Maybom,  Temple  Telegram 
(1961-62). 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  Greenville  News  and 
Piedmont.  (1962-63). 

Edward  L.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  and  Times  (1965-66). 

Bert  Struby,  Macon  Telegraph  and 
News  (1966-67). 

Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr,  Jackson 
Clarion-Ledger  and  News  (l%7-68). 

Joe  M.  Dealey,  Dallas  News  (\96^-69). 

Ralph  W.  Callahan,  Anniston  Star 
(1969-70). 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.  Town  Talk 

(1970-71). 

W. Frank  Aycock  Jr,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
(1971-72). 

Frank  A.  Daniels  Jr,  Raleigh  News  & 
Observer  and  Times  (1972-73). 

Tams  Bixby  111,  Muskogee  Phoenix  & 
Times-Democrat.  ( 1973-74). 

M.  W.  Armistead  HI,  Landmark 
Communications  (1974-75). 

Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr,  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers  (1975-76). 

Jack  Tarver,  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution  (1976-77). 

Circulation  gains 

An  analysis  of  daily  circulation  figures 
for  the  decade  ending  September  30, 
1977  shows  that  SNPA  member  newspa¬ 
pers  paralleled  national  circulation 
trends,  but  consistently  did  better  than 
the  nation’s  dailies  as  a  whole.  Circula¬ 
tion  of  84  morning  and  239  evening 
newspapers  last  year  was  4.6  percent 
above  1968  figures.  Nationally,  1977  cir¬ 
culation  was  slightly  below  the  1968 
level. 

Nationwide,  the  SNPA  compilation 
shows,  daily  newspapers  had  circulation 
gains  until  1973.  The  next  year  the  total 
declined  sharply  and  reached  its  lowest 
level  in  1975.  A  recovery  began  in  1976. 
SNPA  papers  followed  this  general  trend 
but  the  gains  were  greater  and  the  losses 
were  not  so  severe.  SNPA  circulation 
peaked  in  1973  at  9%  above  the  1968 
level. 

Newspapers  in  Texas,  Florida  and 
Mississippi  recorded  the  highest  net 
gains  in  1977  over  1968 — with  13%  in 
Texas,  15%  in  Florida  and  16%  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  SNPA  papers  in  Tennessee 
dropped  5%  in  the  same  period. 
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A  74-year  history  of  SNPA  meetings 


This  chronological  history  of  SNPA 
meetings  was  compiled  from  accounts 
that  were  reportedly  by  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
when  the  meetings  took  place.  Deborah 
Edwards,  a  University  of  Massachusetts 
journalism  major,  who  is  working  as  an 
intern  at  E&P  this  semester,  completed 
the  history. 

1903 —  ^The  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  (SNPA)  established 
along  the  lines  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  (ANPA), 
was  formed  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  to  all 
other  organizations  of  its  kind,  and  to 
promote  prosperity  among  its  members, 
in  this  initial  meeting,  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  The  newsprint  shortage,  and  the 
replacement  of  hand  composition  by 
Linotype,  were  featured  topics. 

1904—  With  all  of  the  old  officers  re¬ 
elected,  a  lively  discussion  of  newsprint 
shortages  ended  in  a  decision  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  ANPA  in  a  crusade  against 
the  paper  trust  whose  contracts  denied 
requests  for  greater  quantities  of  paper 
than  had  been  ordered  by  a  newspaper 
the  previous  year.  J.  C.  Hemphill,  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier,  com¬ 
mented  that  there  was  much  too  much 
matter  being  printed  anyway. 
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1905 —  James  Calvin  Hemphill,  of  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier  was 
elected  president.  In  his  address  to  the 
publishers.  Governor  Hayward  (S.C.) 
said  there  was  two  ways  of  knowing  the 
South;  first  by  visiting  it,  and  second  by 
reading  Southern  newspapers. 

1906 —  Franklin  Potts  Glass  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  was 
elected  president.  S.  S.  Rogers,  business 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  and 
president  of  the  ANPA,  was  the  featured 
speaker.  Rogers  said  the  daily  paper  is 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  and  powerful  agent  in  directing  the 
on-going  of  life  in  almost  every  respect. 
With  the  power  that  the  publisher  exerts 
over  his  clientage,  he  should  recognize 
the  responsibility  he  has  in  his  office. 

1907 —  Edgar  M.  Foster,  of  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner,  was  elected 
president.  The  election  of  officers  was 
held  on  board  the  steamer  Pocahontas, 
going  down  the  James  River  to  the 
Jamestown  Exhibition.  Convention  dis¬ 
cussions  centered  around  the  best  and 
most  improved  methods  of  newspaper 
work  in  the  various  branches. 

1908 —  Don  C.  Seitz,  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  World,  was  the  key 
speaker:  “Newspapermen  are  a  race,  we 


are  to  an  extent  a  people  by  ourselves 
who  put  public  duty  foremost  every 
time  ...  we  have  brought  equality  and 
freedom  to  the  world,  and  we  have  done 
it  largely  at  our  own  expense  ...  we 
are  absolutely  unprotected  .  .  .  nobody 
passes  any  laws  for  our  benefit,  nobody 
does  anything  for  us  unless  we  do  it  for 
ourselves.’’ 

1909 —  Rufus  W.  Rhodes,  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident,  as  the  SNPA  decided  to  launch  a 
campaign  to  advertise  the  South  as  being 
a  rich  potential  to  the  nations’  adver¬ 
tisers  and  campaigners. 

1910 —  Aboard  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Winona,  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  Convention  topics  ranged  from,  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  pre¬ 
dated  editions,  to,  “has  the  comic  sup¬ 
plement  lost  its  value  as  a  circulation 
builder?’’ 

191 1 —  Robert  Brown,  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Times,  was  elected  president.  Pol¬ 
icy  was  set  to  keep  advertising  as  clean 
as  the  news.  Speaker  Henry  Watterson 
said  that  the  greatest  disadvantage  that 
Southern  papers  suffered,  was  being 
hampered  by  a  large  illiterate  population. 
They  were  also  hampered  by  poor  rail- 
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roads  for  transport.  The  greatest  asset  of 
a  newspaper,  he  said,  was  its  character; 
so  there  should  be  no  deceit  or  false 
statements. 

1912 —  Victor  H.  Hanson,  publisher  of 
the  Birminf’ham  (Ala.)  News,  was 
elected  president.  In  former  president 
Robert  W.  Brown’s  address  to  members, 
he  said  about  newspapers:  “the  old 
adage  ‘live  and  let  live’  has  truly  come  to 
pass,  but  in  its  revised  form  it  reads, 
‘live  and  help  others  to  live.’  ’’ 

1913 —  Led  by  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  members  verbally  attacked  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  for  being  inefficient  and 
poorly  managed.  “We  want  a  news 
gathering  association  that  gets  the  news, 
and  not  one  that’s  run  to  the  click  of  the 
cash  register,’’  Mooney  said.  There  fol¬ 
lowed  a  discussion  on  how  to  eliminate 
false  advertising.  D.  R.  Barbee  of  the 
Mobile  (Ala.)  Ref;ister  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident. 

1914 —  ^The  problem  of  acquainting  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  with  the  importance  of 
Southern  newspapers  to  reach  the  virgin 
resources  of  the  South  was  discussed. 
Also,  the  use  of  dry  mats  as  opposed  to 
wet  mats  as  a  more  economical  method 
of  production  was  brought  up.  F.  W.  R. 
Hinman,  business  manager  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times- Union  was 
elected  president. 

1915 —  “Circulation  Income  vs.  Adver¬ 
tising  Income”  was  one  of  the  main  top¬ 
ics  discussed.  It  was  suggested  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  paper  to  charge  sub¬ 
scription  rates  which  would  pay  all  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses,  and  afford  a  profit 
independent  of  advertising.  W.  T.  An¬ 
derson  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Teleffraph 
was  elected  president. 

1916 —  Discussions  centered  on  the 
favorability  of  increased  subscription 
rates  and  that  a  stable,  permanent  circu¬ 
lation  was  of  far  more  value  than  fluc¬ 
tuating  street  sales.  There  was  some  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  whether  features  were  as 
important  as  news,  and  that  advertising 
should  be  considered  news.  The  high 
cost  of  white  paper  and  metal,  and  their 
continuing  increases  were  also  dis¬ 
cussed.  Robert  S.  Jones,  of  the  Asheville 
(N.C.)  Citizen  was  elected  president. 

1917 —  Members  endorsed  the  plan  of 
the  newsprint  committee  of  the  ANPA  to 
empower  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  legislative  enactment  to  control  the 
production  of  newsprint  paper,  to  pool 
its  distribution,  and  to  fix  its  price. 
President  Jones  said,  “It’s  particularly 
gratifying  that  the  American  press  re¬ 
mains  unmuzzled  and  that  there  will  be 
no  censorship  exercised  by  this  govern¬ 
ment  as  long  as  the  newspapers  maintain 
their  present  course  in  acting  as  their 
own  censors.  It  has  been  clearly  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  newspapers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  will  not  betray  the  confidence  which 
the  government  imposes  on  them  in  this 
time  of  war.”  F.  G.  Bell  of  the  Savannah 
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(Ga.)  Morning  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

1918 —  Members  agreed  to  follow  the 
newsprint  economics  required  by  the 
War  Industries  Board  in  an  effort  for 
newspapers  to  assist  the  government 
during  the  war.  Discussion  then  turned 
to  the  advantages  of  the  dry  mat  over  the 
wet  mat,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  even 
though  the  Germans  had  invented  the 
system,  the  Americans  improved  it  so  as 
to  be  economical  and  a  paper  saver.  All 
of  last  years’  officers  were  re-elected. 

1919 —  The  prosperity  of  the  nation 
underlined  convention  talks.  J.  H.  Allison 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record  was 
elected  president  as  the  topic  of  the 
newsprint  situation  again  marked  the 
opening  of  the  convention.  It  was  called 
the  era  of  prosperity  which  would  have 
no  end. 

1920 —  Newly  elected  president  Mar- 
cellus  E.  Foster  of  the  Houston  Chronicle 
said  in  his  judgment,  1921  would  see  the 
peak  of  high  prices  for  newsprint.  In  key 
speaker  Sir  Auckland  Geddes’  address, 
he  said,  “In  your  hands  largely  is  the 
making  of  the  international  relations  of 
the  future.  The  hope  of  mankind  that  the 
last  great  war  has  been  fought  could  be 
turned  by  you  either  to  cruel  mockery  or 
advanced  realization.” 

1921 —  It  was  resolved  to  promote  a  fair 
scale  of  wages  according  to  the  size  of 
the  city  and  the  cost  of  living.  E.  W. 
Barrett  publisher  of  the  Birmitiffham 
(Ala.)  Af’e-Herald  demonstrated  news¬ 
print  made  from  Alabama  sprucepine.  W. 
A.  Elliott,  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  was  elected  president. 

1922 —  ^The  reorganization  of  the  power 
structure  within  the  association,  and  the 
penalization  of  rules  and  regulations 
broken  by  members,  were  the  two  main 
concerns  this  year.  Obtaining  a  reduction 
in  second  class  postal  rates  was  also 
topic  for  debate.  Charles  I.  Stewart  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  was  elected 
president. 

1923 —  The  members  pledged  to  co¬ 
operation  with  other  publishers’  organi¬ 
zations  in  securing  reduction  of  postal 
rates,  and  renewed  their  pledge  to  cam¬ 
paign,  “sell  it  south.”  Arthur  G.  New- 
myer,  associate  publisher  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item  was  elected  president. 

1924 —  Arthur  Newmyer  was  re-elected 
president.  In  his  report  to  the  members, 
he  congratulated  them  on  a  victory  won. 
The  Postmaster  General  had  asked  for  a 
75%  increase  in  second  class  postal  rates 
for  newspapers.  At  the  same  time  SNPA 
had  joined  the  ANPA  in  calling  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act  that 
would  reduce  war-time  postal  rates  by 
50%.  Even  though  the  amendment 
wasn’t  passed,  the  Senate  came  out 
against  the  Postmaster  General’s  in¬ 
crease  because  of  the  lobbying  done  by 
both  associations,  proving  their  value  and 
influence. 


1925 —  ^The  SNPA  code  of  ethics  was 
adopted.  It  called  for  service,  fairness, 
decency,  consideration,  respect  and  tol¬ 
erance,  honesty,  and  truth.  “A  newspa¬ 
per’s  first  duty  is  to  print  the  news  hon¬ 
estly  and  fairly  to  all,  unbiased  by  any 
other  consideration,  including  its  own 
editorial  opinion.”  Walter  C.  Johnson  of 
the  Chattanoopa  News  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident. 

1926 —  ^John  A.  Parks,  publisher  of  the 
Raleif’h  (N.  C.)  Times  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent.  That  the  entire  south,  led  by  the 
press,  was  entering  a  period  of  remarka¬ 
ble  expansion  and  progress  was  the 
theme  of  the  meeting.  Discussions  cen¬ 
tered  on  newspaper  management. 

1927 —  At  its  silver  anniversary  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  confer  with  attorneys  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  obtain  a  settlement 
of  the  suit  against  the  SNPA,  the  ANPA, 
and  other  publishing  and  advertising  as¬ 
sociations.  The  Commission  contended 
that  publishers  and  advertising  agencies 
conspired  to  refuse  commissions  on  ad¬ 
vertising  which  did  not  go  through  the 
agencies.  The  SNPA,  and  its  new  presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  Robert  Ewing  go  on  record  as 
denying  the  charges. 

1928 —  The  South  and  the  West  put  the 
fight  to  return  to  1920  postal  rates  to  an 
end  by  gaining  support  in  Congress. 
Urey  Woodson  of  the  Owensboro  (Ky.) 
Messenger  said  newspapers  should  now 
make  good  the  pledge  that  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  Department  would  not  suffer  heavy 
revenue  losses  by  reason  of  the  new 
rates,  by  increasing  circulation  and  mail¬ 
ing  more.  Col.  Robert  Ewing  was  re¬ 
elected  president. 

1929 —  The  mixture  of  power  and  news¬ 
paper  ownership  was  declared  to  be  con¬ 
trary  to  sound  public  policy  and  sound 
journalistic  policy.  It  was  said  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  free  press  and  to  the  free 
institutions  in  the  U.  S.  John  S.  Parks, 
publisher  of  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  American  and  Times-Record 
was  elected  president. 

1930 —  In  his  address,  Leslie  M.  Barton, 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  pointed  out 
that  newspapers’  lack  of  appreciation  of 
mutual  problems,  has  laid  them  open  to 
attack  and  crusades  from  many  points. 
They  have  not  been  aggressive  and 
united  in  their  own  interests,  he  said,  and 
organizations  with  views  not  to  the 
newspapers’  advantage  have  been  able 
to  put  the  newspapers  on  the  defensive. 
John  S.  Parks  was  re-elected. 

1931 —  There  was  discussion  on  how  the 
Gallup  organization  analyzes  the  reading 
habits  of  a  large  metropolitan  center.  A 
similar  poll  was  conducted  by  them  for 
radio,  and  it  concluded  that  newspapers 
had  little  to  fear  from  radio  as  a  com¬ 
petitor.  Maj.  Clark  Howell  Jr.  of  the  A/- 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

1932 — A  resolution  urging  that  press 
services  discontinue  furnishing  news  to 
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radio  broadcasting  stations  was  insti¬ 
gated  after  several  members  related  in¬ 
dignantly  that  they  had  heard  important 
news  over  their  home  receiving  sets,  an¬ 
nounced  by  courtesy  of  press  services, 
minutes  to  hours  before  its  arrival  on 
their  office  printers.  One  publisher  re¬ 
lated  that  the  late  receipt  of  news  on  the 
Lindbergh  kidnapping  case  had  pre¬ 
vented  its  inclusion  in  his  first  edition. 
James  G.  Stahlman,  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner  was  named  president. 

1933 —  Members  face  the  future  with  op¬ 
timism,  as  the  end  of  the  year  finds  re¬ 
form  in  news  broadcasting  practice  and 
modification  of  wire  news  charges.  Pend¬ 
ing  changes  in  freight  rates  on  newsprint 
and  prospective  increases  in  the  price  of 
that  commodity,  were  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  unanimity  among  all  sections  of 
the  press  under  Recovery  Act’s  opera¬ 
tions.  James  L.  Mapes,  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise  and  Journal,  was  elec¬ 
ted  president. 

1934 —  Establishment  of  a  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South,  utilizing  the  forest 
and  the  power  sources  of  the  region  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  country,  was 
unanimously  approved.  Publishers 
would  unite  to  assure  full  consumption  of 
the  output  of  the  proposed  mill.  E.  K. 
Gaylord,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times  was 
elected  president. 

1935 —  Members  voted  to  continue  their 
cooperation  with  other  national  and  re¬ 
gional  publishers  groups  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  interests  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Code’s 
wage  and  hour  provision.  Radio  matters 
were  discussed  informally;  sale  of  news 
by  press  associations  for  broadcasting 
received  considerable  attention,  but  de¬ 
cidedly  held  no  threat  for  newspapers  so 
long  as  the  wire  services  were  conscious 
of  newspapers’  priority.  Emanuel  Levi, 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  Journal 
and  Times  was  elected  president. 

1936 —  Members  were  told  that  news¬ 
print  would  be  manufactured  from 
Southern  wood  and  from  a  Southern  mill 
by  1938.  James  E.  Chappell  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age-Herald 
was  elected  president. 

1937 —  Discussion  of  the  establishment 
of  a  newsprint  industry  for  the  South  and 
for  the  nation,  held  most  of  the  conven¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  dawning  of  freedom  of 
American  mills  from  domination  of 
Canadian  and  foreign  mills.  Ted  Dealey, 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  Journal 
was  elected  president.  In  his  address  to 
members,  Clayton  Rand  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  said,  “American 
newspapers  are  our  greatest  protection 
against  domination  of  the  country  by 
leaders  of  temporary  majorities.’’ 

1938 —  ^The  ratification  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  plan  for  the  nationwide  pro¬ 
motion  of  newspapers  was  the  outstand¬ 
ing  act  of  the  meeting.  Hans  for  breaking 
ground  on  the  paper  mill  were  discussed 
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as  John  D.  Ewing  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Times  was  elected  president. 

1939 —  Efforts  to  establish  a  newsprint 
mill  were  successful.  The  age  of  wire 
photos  came  into  being  as  Adolph  Shelby 
Ochs,  of  the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.) 
Times,  came  into  being  as  the  new  pres¬ 
ident.  Speaker  Otis  Peabody  Swift,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher  of  Life,  reminded  his  au¬ 
dience  that  the  photographic  art  was  just 
100  years  old,  and  that  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  was  already  on  its  way  to  becoming 
available  to  the  public. 

1940 —  Speaker,  David  E.  Lilienthal,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author¬ 
ity,  decried  the  denial  of  equal  opportun¬ 
ity  for  Southern  economic  development. 
While  the  natural  resources  were  located 
in  the  South,  the  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  the  profit  were  not.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  Southland  paper  mill  in 
sight  for  the  next  year,  there  was  new 
hope  for  Southern  prosperity.  A.  W. 
Huckle,  publisher  of  the  Rocl^  Hill  (S. 
C.)  Herald  was  elected  president. 

1941 —  Charles  P.  Manship,  of  the  Ba¬ 
ton  Rouge  (La.)  State  Times,  was  elected 
president.  Herald  D.  Jacobs,  an  assistant 
administrator  of  the  wages  and  hour  divi¬ 
sion,  delivered  an  address  highly  critical 
of  the  reaction  of  many  newspapers  to 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Jacobs 
declared  that  the  wages  of  a  man  should 
not  be  determined  by  his  title,  but  by  the 
work  that  is  required  of  him. 

1942 —  Members  were  faced  with  the 
possibility  of  having  the  Southland  paper 
mill  close  down  in  the  next  year  unless 
they  obtained  raw  materials  for  the 
chemical  pulp  unit  which  was  90%  com¬ 
plete.  Charles  P.  Manship  was  re-elected 
president.  Southern  newspapers  pledged 
to  help  in  any  way  to  end  the  war. 

1943 —  Members  expressed  concern 
over  the  rationing  of  newsprint  because 
of  the  limited  supply,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  number  one  post-war  project 
additional  newsprint  mills  in  the  South. 
George  C.  Biggers,  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal  was  elected  president. 

1944  and  1945 — No  conventions  were 
held  due  to  World  War  11. 

1946 —  Newly  elected  president,  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Stahlman  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn. 
Banner  advocated  a  strengthened  fight  to 
lift  government  controls  orl  newsprint. 
The  possibility  of  increased  labor  costs 
and  strikes  drew  discussions  toward  the 
return  of  honest  collective  bargaining. 

1947 —  Members  affirmed  the  policy 
that  no  demands  in  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela¬ 
tions  Act  would  be  accepted.  SNPA 
labor  commissioner  Tom  Tanner  said, 
“we  are  not  interested  in  breaking  up 
the  unions,  but  publishers  cannot  go 
behind  closed  doors  and  make  agree¬ 
ments.’’  Lisle  Baker  Jr.  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  was  elected 
president. 

1948 —  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post  was 


elected  president,  making  her  the  first 
woman  to  head  a  major  newspaper  as¬ 
sociation.  She  was  world  renowned  as  a 
war-time  leader  of  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hoover 
committee.  Discussions  revolved  around 
the  possibility  of  future  newsprint  mills. 

1949 —  Clarence  B.  Hanson  Jr,  of  the 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  and  Age- 
Herald  was  elected  president.  In  formal 
resolution,  members  declared:  “We  tes¬ 
tify  to  our  firm  faith  in  Democra¬ 
cy  ....  we  pledge  our  moral  support 
of  all  nations  that  still  hope  for  freedom 
and  liberty  in  the  dark  night  of  repression 
under  dictatorship  ....  we  hold  to  the 
American  way  of  life  without  destructive 
economics  on  the  one  hand,  and  without 
blind  and  reactionary  opposition  to 
change  and  progress  on  the  other.”  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson,  junior  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Texas,  told  the  publishers  that  the 
true  story  of  the  South  must  be  told  by 
the  Southern  press  to  be  understood  in 
high  councils  of  the  nation. 

1950 —  ^Tom  Tanner,  SNPA  labor  com¬ 
missioner,  reported  that  the  unions  were 
demanding  extreme  wage  increases  on 
the  theory  that  run-away  inflation  was 
eminent.  There  was  a  manpower  short¬ 
age  because  of  the  draft  and  drain  to  the 
industries  producing  war  material.  De¬ 
spite  all  of  this,  there  was  discussion  of 
adding  machinery  to  the  two  existing 
Southern  mills  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
newsprint  in  the  south.  K.  A.  Engel,  of 
the  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat,  was 
elected  president. 

1951 —  Frank  Daniels  of  the  Raleigh  (N. 
C.)  News  and  Observer  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  in  this  cost  minded  convention. 
Former  president,  K.  A.  Engel  said,  “we 
must  solve  the  economic  problems  of  our 
newspapers  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  and  enjoy  freedom  of  the  press,” 
Southern  publishers  voted  to  press  for 
governmental  clearance  of  a  proposed 
new  newsprint  mill. 

1952 —  Southern  publishers  felt  they 
must  have  an  expanding  supply  of  news¬ 
print  to  meet  their  increased  circulation 
growth.  The  association  reiterated  strong 
support  of  all  conservation  measures, 
particularly  those  concerned  with  fores¬ 
try,  urging  its  members  to  continue  to 
give  editorial  and  news  support  to  all 
such  measures.  Richard  L.  Jones  Jr.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  was 
elected  president. 

1953 —  Along  with  the  ever  present 
concern  over  the  supply  of  newsprint. 
Southern  editors  discussed  improving 
the  readability  and  picture  techniques 
used  and  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
content  of  Southern  newspapers. 

1954 —  The  ANPA  reported  to  the 
SNPA  that  the  flexible  quality  of  the 
newspaper  medium  was  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  a  cutback  in  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditures  by  advertisers.  They  took 
available  funds  to  help  bolster  tv  shows 
that  were  wobbling  or  falling  flat  in  their 
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If  you  haven’t  looked  into  a  Com¬ 
munity  press  lately,  you’re  in  for  a 
big,  pleasant  surprise.  Over  the 
years,  we’ve  innovated  and  added 
to  this  solid,  reliable  press  —  until 
today  the  Community  family  offers 
speeds  from  14,000  to  25,000  pph. 
The  SSC  version,  with  its  high  pro¬ 
duction  folder  and  its  heavier-duty 
drive  and  gearing,  is  particularly 
well  suited  to  the  production  of 
both  newspapers  and  a  great 
variety  of  newspaper/commercial 
products. 

Take  a  look  at  the  other  features 
we’ve  added  to  a  press  that  was 
already  the  most  popular  web 
offset  press  in  the  world: 

•  A  choice  of  three  folders  —  the 

Community,  the  SC  and  the  SSC. 

•  The  Universal  offset  unit  for 


We  read  yea. 
we’re  Reckwell-Gess. 

versatile  use  of  spot,  three-color 
and  four-color  process. 

•  Swing-away  ink  fountains  for 
easier  cleaning  and  color  change. 

•  Optional  circumferential  register 
controls  for  running  adjustment 
of  back-to-back  register. 

•  On-the-nose  plate  lockup  for 
easier,  more  precise  plate 
positioning  for  color  register. 

•  Optional  kit  for  running  eight 
webs  over  one  former  to  provide 
larger  single-section  products. 

•  Master  water  console. 

•  Multiple  stacked  units,  up  to 
four  high. 

•  Web  break  detectors. 


The  Rockwell- Goss  Community 
press:  another  example  of  how 
industry  needs  are  understood  and 
met  by  our  vast  newspaper  and 
commercial  press  experience  and 
our  advanced  research  and 
engineering  staff. 

For  full  details,  contact 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100  South 
Central  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 
Phone:  312/656-8600. 


^1^  Rockwell 

Intematkxial 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


nityi 

lets  you  wear  both. 


And  print  up  to  25,000  pph 


ratings.  TV.  they  said,  faced  rough  go¬ 
ing.  Harry  B.  Bradley,  of  the  Binnin}>- 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post-Herald  was 
elected  president. 

1955 —  Members  pledged  themselves 
to  a  ceaseless  effort  to  end  all  secrecy, 
censorship,  and  suppression  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  American  citizens  are  entitled 
to  know  about  activities  of  their  local, 
state,  and  national  governments.  Charles 
McD.  Puckette.  general  manager  of  the 
Chattanoof’a  (Tenn.)  Times,  was  elected 
president. 

1956 —  The  constitution  was  changed 
so  it  now  read:  “The  purpose  of  this 
organization  shall  be  to  advance  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  member  newspapers  so  that,  as 
a  free  and  strong  press  they  may  best 
serve  our  nation  and  its  people.” 
Another  constitutional  change  provided 
for  extra-regional  members:  Maryland 
and  Burmuda  joined  the  SNPA. 

1957 —  John  L.  Knight  of  Knight 
Newspapers  warned  members  that 
newspapers  were  threatened  by  in¬ 
creased  costs  which  would  possibly  re¬ 
sult  in  their  being  forced  into  public 
ownership  which  would  inhibit  their 
spirit  of  individualism.  Millard  Cope,  of 
the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Mesenfier, 
was  elected  president. 

1958 —  The  SNPA  labor  department 
predicted  continuing  troubles  with  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  over 
its  jurisdictional  claims,  and  union  shop 
demands.  The  labor  report  said  the 
inter-union  relations  between  mechani¬ 
cal  crafts  were  at  the  lowest  point  in  his¬ 
tory.  Charles  P.  Manship  Jr.,  of  the 
Baton  Roiifie  (La.)  State  Times  and 
Morninf!  Advocate  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent. 

1959 —  The  topics  of  the  convention 
were:  evening  papers  were  only  gaining 
half  of  what  the  morning  papers  gained  in 
linage  because  of  competition  with  tele¬ 
vision.  newspapers  gained  access  to 
juvenile  court,  public  records  and  a  ban 
on  liquor  advertising  was  lifted  in  Macon 
and  Atlanta  newspapers.  I\iblishers  and 
unions  were  urged  to  work  together  to 
correct  any  illegal  hirings  and  contract 
language.  Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Gazette  was  elected 
president. 

1960 —  It  was  forecasted  that  the 
economy  of  the  South  was  headed  for  a 
steep  upgrade  due  to  the  new  Southern 
reader  who  was  more  urbanized  and  bet¬ 
ter  eduated.  The  Southern  newspaper 
would  have  to  create  the  climate  for  the 
changes  ahead,  especially  in  the  area  of 
racial  news.  Roger  C.  Millar,  publisher 
of  the  Jaeksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union, 
was  elected  president. 

1961 —  Members  openly  thanked 
newsprint  manufacturers  for  not  raising 
their  prices  in  five  years.  The  price  per 
ton  was  now  $LM.  and  it  was  concluded 
that  there  wasn't  any  possibility  of  a 
price  increase  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Frank  W.  Maybom.  of  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
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Telegram  was  elected  president. 

1962 —  On  the  subject  of  choosing  fea¬ 
tures.  the  publishers  heard  this  advice: 
Don’t  buy  comics,  columns  and  other 
features  because  they  please  your 
editors;  buy  only  those  features  that  will 
please  your  readers  ....  Editors  and 
reporters,  along  with  publishers  and  bus¬ 
iness  office  executives,  live  in  a  world  of 
their  own — in  a  rarified  atmosphere  in 
which  they  become  too  sophisticated  to 
appreciate  what  other  people  consider  to 
be  amusing.  They're  the  world's  worst 
judges  of  comics.  J.  Kelly  Sisk  of  the 
Greenville  (S.C.)  News  and  Piedmont 
was  elected  president. 

1963 —  The  editorial  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  Southern  papers  have  exhi¬ 
bited  outstanding  leadership  and  again 
have  indicated  the  power  of  the  press  to 
stimulate  thought  and  to  influence  the 
people  in  seeking  just  decisions  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  racial  problems.  A  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  warned  that 
newspapers  are  the  prime  target  of  the 
competitive  media  for  retail  dollars.  Al¬ 
bert  N.  Jackson  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald  was  elected  president. 

1964 —  James  H.  Couey  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and 
Times  said  the  field  of  labor  relations  was 
getting  more  complex  with  the  increased 
use  of  computers.  He  also  recited  the 
distressing  record  of  the  printing  indus¬ 
try  which  led  all  others  in  its  rate  of 
strikes  last  year.  A  strike  began  every 
fourth  day.  Ben  Hale  Golden  of  the 
Chattanoof>a  (Tenn.)  Times  was  elected 
president. 

1965 —  Much  of  what  members  heard 
from  guest  speakers  gave  them  cause 
for  worry  about  the  news  business.  They 
were  told  the  press  must  help  to  prepare 
the  public  for  any  possible  catastrophe 
in  the  manned  space  flights.  They  were 
also  warned  that  Washington  officials 
were  riding  high  with  handout  news  which 
was  a  potentially  dangerous  position. 
Also  newspaper  labor  problems  had  been 
intensified  by.  “gun  in  the  back"  nego¬ 
tiations.  Edward  L.  Gaylord  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times  was  elected  president. 

1966 —  Members  were  told  they  could 
count  on  a  large  increase  in  the  supply  of 
home-made  newsprint  for  the  next  de¬ 
cade.  Newsprint  manufacturers  also  said 
that  with  a  continuing  rise  in  government 
spending  and  an  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Viet  Nam.  producers  saw  nothing  but 
increased  costs  ahead.  With  publishers 
demanding  better  quality  in  printability. 
especially  for  color,  the  mills  were 
spending  huge  sums  to  satisfy  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  Bert  Struby  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  was  elected  president. 

1967 —  Members  laid  the  ground  work 
for  an  industry-wide  appeal  to  congress 
to  restore  normalcy  and  equity  in  labor 
relations  and  to  put  increased  pressure 
on  newsprint  manufacturers  to  adopt  a 
more  realistic  and  non-discriminatory 


policy  in  respect  to  pricing  of  newsprint. 
Publishers  were  urged  to  cease  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  signing  long-term  purchase  com¬ 
mitments  with  the  mills  and  rely  on 
short-term  contracts  to  provide  a 
weapon  for  combating  price  increases 
and  also  to  be  in  the  position  to  buy 
paper  mills  started  up  from  the  South. 
Members  were  assured  by  the  Air  Force 
Academy  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
substantiate  claims  by  flying  saucer 
clubs  that  there  is  intelligent  life  on  other 
planets.  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger  and  Daily  News  moved  up  to  the 
presidency. 

1968 —  “Newspapers  are  on  some  sort 
of  threshold  in  the  technical  aspects  of 
delivering  their  product  and  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  new  processes  to  pro¬ 
duce  that  product,”  said  Joe  M.  Dealey. 
president  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mor/j//ig 
News,  and  newly  elected  president, 
SNPA.  Future  development  of  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  newspapers  must  depend 
as  much  on  union  cooperation  as  on  pub¬ 
lishers  who  were  trying  the  modern  con¬ 
cept  of  production. 

1969 —  A  revamping  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions’  services  and  structure  was  said  to 
be  eminent  as  a  result  of  a  survey  of  the 
members.  Recommendations  made  by  a 
management  consultant  firm  reported 
the  differences  between  what  large  and 
small  newspapers  desire  in  the  way  of 
help  from  the  association.  There  was 
strong  sentiments  for  injecting  more  bus¬ 
iness  discussion  in  the  annual  conven¬ 
tions,  with  a  decrease  in  social  activities. 
There  was  a  consensus  to  cut  back  on 
news  bulletins  from  the  organization,  re¬ 
stricting  them  to  important  announce¬ 
ments.  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  of  the  Annis¬ 
ton  (Ala.)  Star,  elected  president. 

1970 —  Lee  Hills,  president  of  the 
Knight  newspapers,  predicted  that 
newspapers  would  be  one  of  the  real 
growth  industries  of  the  ’70s.  He  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  crystal  ball  gazers  who 
predicted  that  newspapers  would  soon 
be  printing  in  the  readers’  living  rooms. 
The  technology  to  do  so  was  theirs  for 
more  than  20  years,  he  said,  but  for 
economic  reasons,  the  facsimile  would 
not  replace  the  newsboy  for  20-30  years. 
Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  publisher  and  general 
manager  of  the  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily 
Town  Talk,  was  elected  president. 

1971 —  Members  heard  of  the  FCC's 
proposed  regulations  to  single  out  news¬ 
paper  publishers  as  the  only  class  of  citi¬ 
zen  to  be  outlawed  from  ownership  of 
radio  and  television  stations.  The  FCC 
was  considering  this  ruling  at  the  persis¬ 
tant  urging  from  the  Antitrust  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  even  though 
no  showing  had  been  made  that  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws  had  been  violated  or  that  the 
forced  sales  of  475  stations  in  240  com¬ 
munities,  would  bring  improved  public 
service.  The  forced  sale  of  newspaper- 
owned  stations  would  involve  properties 
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We’re  vrhere  it  happens 


Check  the  credits  on  the  big  ones  and 
you*ll  see  how  often  our  expertise  with 
pictures  matches  our  reputation  with  words. 
UPI  photographers  cover  equally  the  major 
events  of  the  world  and  the  happenings  around 
your  state.  Often  with  prizewinning  results. 


Equipment  too 


UPl  engineered  and  developed 
an  exclusive  electrostatic  method 
of  delivering  pictures  of 
unparalleled  penvanent  quality. 
UNIFAX  II  gives  you  crisp  whites, 
jet  blacks  and  64  shades  of  gray 
in  between  to  capture  all  the 
detail  through  almost  any 
enlargement.  And  does  it  at  an 
extremely  low  cost-per-photo. 
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"DycriF  lype  29  Plates  give 
reproduction  for  a  great 


I 


US  consistent,  high  quality  ' 
looking  paper,day  after  day;' 

“We  can  make  plates  quickly  and 
easily,  and  the  non-polluting  processing 
system  is  also  important.” 

William  W.  Glasmann,  Jr. 

Production  Manager 
The  Ogden  Standard- Examiner 
Ogden,  Utah 

When  the  Standard-Examiner 
started  looking  around  for  a  new 
direct  printing  system,  only  DuPont’s 
DYCRIL*  Type  29  Direct  Printing 
Plates  met  all  their  criteria: 

•  Quality  reproduction 

•  Ease  and  speed  of  processing 

•  Minimal  makeovers 

•  Reliability  on  press 

•  No  pollution  problem 

With  DYCRIL  photopolymer 
printing  plates,  halftone  dots  and 
rules  are  faithfully  reproduced,  assur¬ 
ing  excellent  printing  quality.  You 
also  have  the  option  of  using  DuPont 
plate  processing  systems,  or  other 
high-production  universal  photopoly¬ 
mer  processors. 

In  copy  and  negative  prepara¬ 
tion  or  on  press,  DuPont  people. 

Printing  Products 


us  FW  aTM  OFF 


products,  and  systems  can  help  you 
produce  the  highest  printing  quality 
efficiently  and  economically.  Our 
established  nationwide  distribution 
system  includes  regional  warehouses 
and  local  dealers,  to  assure  fast,  effi¬ 
cient  delivery  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Do  what  Mr.  Glasmann  did. 
Arrange  to  see  a  demonstration  of 
DYCRIL  photopolymer  plates.  Call 
your  nearest  DuPont  Photo  Products 
Sales  Office. 

Or  write  DuPont  Company, 
Room  36809,  Wilmington,  DE  19898. 

‘DYCRIL  is  DuPont's  registered  trademark  for  its  photopolymer 
printing  plates. 


having  a  gross  value  of  nearly  $2  million 
and  would  depress  the  value  of  broadcast 
stations  by  10-40  percent. 

1972 —  Cleve  Rumble,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  Journal  and  Times,  chairman  of 
the  production  methods  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  committee,  told  publishers  that 
unions  would  no  longer  question  the  prac¬ 
ticality  of  scanners,  but  that  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  would  raise  protest  on 
their  use,  especially  on  the  issue  of  re¬ 
keyboarding.  A  confrontation  would  be 
inevitable.  The  newspaper  production 
management  had  its  hands  full  of  elec¬ 
tronic  improvements,  and  unbelievable 
flooding  the  market  after  being  nearly 
half  a  century  of  barren  and  static.  Frank 
Daniels  Jr.,  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer  and  Raleigh  Times  was 
elected  president. 

1973 —  Publishers  of  newspapers  in 
the  South  decided  to  take  their  own  re¬ 
gional  approaches  of  the  industry’s  prob¬ 
lems.  Their  priorities  were,  the  news¬ 
print  supply,  labor  unions’  consolida¬ 
tion,  unionism  in  the  circulation  distribu¬ 
tion  system,  local  anti-obscenity  laws, 
and  the  advent  of  a  new  federalism. 
There  was  concern  over  technological 
changes  coming  so  fast;  would  manage¬ 
ment  be  able  to  utilize  them  for  increased 
productivity  as  quickly?  Alvah  H. 
Chapman  Jr.,  president  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers  became  president. 

1974 —  In  a  report  by  the  Labor  and 
Production  Committee,  there  was  some 
good  news  ....  and  some  bad  news. 
First  the  good  news  .  .  .  Members  made 
strides  in  their  negotiations  with  unions 
by  obtaining  management  rights  clauses 
in  their  contracts  for  the  first  time.  Then 
the  bad  news  .  .  .  There  were  disap¬ 
pointments  and  setbacks  in  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  major  paper  and  pulp  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  undertake  mill  ventures  in  the 
South.  Moss  William  Armistead  was 
elected  president. 

1975 —  The  labor  department  took  note 
of  the  sharp  rise  in  union  wage  settle¬ 
ments  in  SNPA  territory.  Members  were 
advised  that  the  ITU,  had  approved  new 
contacts,  but  they  exclude  some  work¬ 
ers.  Under  the  revised  program  which 
SNPA  members  approved  two  years  ago, 
the  labor  vicepresident  had  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  contract  negotiations.  Alvah 
H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  president  of  Knight 
newspapers,  was  elected  president. 

1976 —  Newspaper  industry  leaders 
were  confident  that  their  “hard  copy 
world’’  would  survive  whatever  elec¬ 
tronic  competition  may  develop  by  1985, 
and  would  have  the  capability  to  remain 
solvent.  Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Gannett  Company,  said  the 
newspaper  industry  is  “positioned  for 
profitability  and  growth,’’  but  it  may  be 
forced  to  reestablish  some  of  the  old  rela¬ 
tionships  with  readers.  Jack  Tarver,  now 
head  of  Cox  Enterprises  was  elected 
president  for  the  upcoming  year. 

1977 —  Members  were  alerted  to  “sev- 
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eral  dark  clouds  on  the  horizon’’  in  their  ture,  which  would  involve  as  much  as 
labor  relations.  Members  were  invited  to  $200  million  of  capital  investment, 
become  partners  with  a  group  of  Missis-  looked  like  “good  business”  to  Douglas 
sippi  tree  farmers  in  a  project  that  would  L.  Manship,  publisher  of  the  Baton 
add  175,000  tons  of  newsprint  annually  Rouge  (La.)  Advocate  and  State  Times, 
to  their  supply  of  newsprint.  The  ven-  the  newly  elected  president. 


By  Steve  Kelley  of  Dartmouth  College 

College  cartoonists 
do  their  thing 

College  cartoonists  in  New  Hampshire  Other  winners  in  the  editorial  cartoon 
and  Nebraska  won  first  places  in  the  division  were  Fred  Hoffknecht  of 
third  annual  contest  conducted  by  the  Merced  (CA)  Junior  College,  second 
National  Council  of  College  Publication  place;  and  Jon  Kawano  of  Oberlin  (OH) 
Advisers.  College,  third  place. 

Steve  Kelley  of  Dartmouth  College  Honorable  mentions  went  to  Brian  J. 
won  first  place  in  the  editorial  cartoon  Lum  of  California  State  University  at 
contest  division  with  a  drawing  of  Car-  Fresno,  Mark  Antonuccio  of  North  Lake 
ter,  Sadat  and  Begin  he  did  as  a  freshman  College  at  Plano,  TX,  Kelly  F.  Duke  of 
for  his  campus  daily  newspaper  in  Feb-  California  State  Polytechnic  University 
ruary.  at  Pomona,  Bill  Watterson  of  Kenyon 

John  Menzies  of  the  University  of  (OH)  College,  Brian  Basset  of  Ohio  State 
NebraskaatOmaha  won  first  place  in  the  University,  and  Steve  Benson  of 
comic  strip  contest  with  material  used  in  Brigham  Young  University. 

“Gateway”  at  his  school.  He  is  from  Other  winners  in  the  comic  strip  con- 
Omaha.  test  were  Michael  G.  Gauldin  of  the  Uni- 

Judging  was  done  by  two  members  of  versity  of  Arkansas,  second,  and  Kevin 
the  National  Cartoonists  Society  in  New  Fagan  of  California  State  University  at 
York — Bume  Hogarth,  president  of  the  Sacramento. 

society  and  illustrator  of  the  Tarzan  Honorable  mentions  went  to  Mark 
Sunday  comics  page;  and  Mrs.  Selby  Mattern  Jr.  of  the  University  of  Northern 

Kelly,  widow  of  Walt  Kelly  of  Pogo  Iowa,  Charles  B.  Lawing  of  Western 
fame.  She  is  a  principal  in  Pogo  Produc-  Carolina  University  at  Cullowee,  N.  C., 
tions.  and  Dieter  Carlton  of  Eastern  Kentucky 

Reid  Montgomery,  secretary-manager  University, 
of  the  South  Carolina  Press  Association  Recognition  of  the  collegiate  car- 
and  contest  chairman,  said  that  this  third  toonists  will  be  made  at  the  meeting  of 
year  of  the  contest,  with  more  than  200  the  National  Council  of  College  Publica- 
entries,  showed  continued  improvement  tions  Advisers  in  Houston,  TX,  Oct. 
in  quality  of  student  cartooning.  26-28. 
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nd  we  got  it  during 
some  very  difficuit  days. 


To  our  hundreds  of  subscribers:  we’re  grateful  to  each  of  you  for  your  understanding, 
patience  and  cooperation  over  a  long  and  trying  period.  We  worked  hard  to  deliver  under 
pressure.  And  that’s  what  professional  journalism  is  ail  about. 

iNieVr  Hoik  Simes 

NEWS  SERVICE 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York,  NY  10036,  (212)  556-7087 


IS  IT 
PROPER 
FOR  AN 
ETIQUETTE 
COLUMN 
TO  MAKE 
YOU 

LAUGH? 

MISS  MANNERS  is 
the  name  of  our  new, 
rather  amusing,  eti¬ 
quette  column. 

Though  quite  taste¬ 
ful,  MISS  MANNERS 
is  enticingly  funny. 

Not  only  will  Mli^ 
MANNERS  give  your 
readers  more  than  a 
few  chuckles,  she  will 
provide  them  with  an 
enviable  sense  of  eti¬ 
quette  three  times 
each  week. 

For  complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  rates 
please  contact  Don 
LaSpaluto  at  (212) 
557-2330. 
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Editorial  workshop  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

They  Had  to  Fix  It-No.  535 


A  critique  1  came  across  recently  ran 
something  like  this: 

“If  you  write  “George  Williams,  the 
crane  operator,  .  .  .  '  you  imply  that 
your  readers  know  Williams  and  what  he 
does. 

“If  you  write  ‘George  Williams,  a 
crane  operator,  .  .  .  ’  you  reter  to  a 
man  named  Williams  who  is  a  crane 
operator. 

“If  you  write  “George  Williams,  crane 
operator,  .  .  .  ’  you  are  suggesting  that 
he  is  the  only  one  around.  Most  papers 
avoid  this  construction,  however.  To 
suggest  that  a  person  has  a  one-of-a-kind 
occupation  would  require  proof.” 

This  is  somewhat  muddled  advice. 
The,  if  used  on  first  mention,  would  not 
necessarily  imply  personal  familiarity  of 
the  reader  with  Williams,  but  rather  that 
he  is  well  enough  known  so  that  the 
reader  would  recognize  the  name.  An 
analogy  is  “Richard  Burton,  the  actor” 
vs.  “Joseph  Schmoe,  an  actor.” 

The  second  example,  using  a  crane 
operator,  would  be  the  customary  form 
for  introducing  a  name  that  is  not  famil¬ 
iar. 

The  third  example,  using  neither  arti¬ 
cle,  is  not  avoided,  but  on  the  contrary  is 
common,  and  is  an  abridged  version  of  a 
crane  operator.  Thus  it  too  would  be 
suitable  for  introducing  Williams.  Not  by 
the  wildest  stretch  does  it  suggest  that  he 
is  the  only  crane  operator.  Where  do 
such  strange  ideas  come  from?  But  sup¬ 
pose  Williams  were  the  only  crane 
operator.  What  kind  of  proof  would  be 
required?  Would  it  not  be  enough  to  say 
so? 

Of  course,  sweeping  statements  like 
this  often  turn  out  to  be  mistaken,  and 
should  be  carefully  verified — or  modified 
by  saying  “believed  to  be,”  “described 
as,”  or  “one  of  the  few.”  Of  which  more 
anon. 

Most  newspapers,  in  fact,  generally 
avoid  all  the  forms  given  above.  They 
say  “crane  operator  George  Williams,” 
using  the  false  title  that  is  journalese.  Bad 
as  it  sounds,  and  despite  innumerable  at¬ 
tempts  to  discourage  it,  nothing  will  ever 
root  it  out.  Perrin’s  Writer’s  Guide  and 
lnde.x  to  Eiif’lish  says,  “Rhetorically,  pil¬ 
ing  up  nouns  in  front  of  nouns  results  in  a 
rather  awkward  and  heavy  style.”  True 
enough,  but  journalists  think  it’s  breezy. 

Well,  back  to  sweeping  statements. 
Some  years  ago,  Samuel  G.  Blackman, 
then  general  news  editor  of  the  AP,  put 
out  a  memo  that  ran: 

“Saying  something  is  the  biggest,  best, 
or  what  have  you  seldom  adds  to  a  story 
and  usually  gets  you  into  a  transconti¬ 


nental  message  exchange.  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  rode  in  a  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment  plane,  we  said:  ‘Veterans 
around  the  White  House  could  re¬ 
member  no  previous  occasion  on  which 
an  American  president  agreed  to  travel 
aboard  an  airplane  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment.’ 

“We  had  to  fix  it  to  say  Johnson’s  trip 
was  one  of  the  few  times  a  president  had 
used  such  a  plane.  President  Eisenhower 
flew  in  a  Royal  Air  Force  Comet  from 
London  to  Scotland  in  1959  to  visit 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

“When  President  Johnson  ordered  the 
American  flag  to  be  flown  at  half  staff  in 
mourning  for  Winston  Churchill,  we 
said:  “This  is  the.//V.s7  time  such  an  honor 
has  been  accorded  to  a  foreigner.’ 

“Not  so.  President  Kennedy  ordered 
half-staffing  after  the  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  We  had  to  fix  it. 

“Louisville  described  a  conviction  as 
the  first  under  a  new  law  barring  in¬ 
terstate  shipment  of  gambling  material. 
Not  so,  said  Charlotte;  two  men  were 
convicted  there  two  months  earlier.  We 
had  to  fix  it. 

“A  Billy  Graham  rally  was  described 
by  Los  Angeles  as  the  largest  for  a  single 
meeting.  Too  late  we  found  out  that  a 
Rosary  Crusade  in  San  Francisco  had 
been  attended  by  500,000  and  was  a 
bigger  meeting  than  Graham’s.  We  had 
to  fix  it.” 

Finns  experiment 
with  southern  chips 

Two  Southern  newspapers  have  re¬ 
ported  “excellent  results”  in  tests  of 
chemical-free  newsprint  made  from 
Southern  pine  chips  at  a  paper  mill  in 
Finland. 

According  to  the  SNPA  report,  the 
experimental  paper  was  run  on  letter- 
press  at  the  Baton  Rou^e  (La.)  State 
Times  and  on  offset  presses  at  the  Hat- 
tiesburg  (Miss.)  Daily  American. 

The  Finnish  firm,  Kymi  Kymmene, 
has  been  studying  the  feasability  of  pro¬ 
ducing  newsprint  in  Mississippi  where  its 
U.S.  subsidiary.  Leaf  River  Forest 
Products,  operates  a  large  lumber  mill. 

The  chemical-free  process  uses  wood 
more  efficiently  and  reduces  environ¬ 
mental  pollution.  Magnus  Wangel,  an 
executive  of  the  Finnish  firm,  said  the 
tests  indicated  the  company  could  make 
“reasonably  good  newsprint”  from 
Southern  softwoods.  The  basic  material 
was  shipped  from  a  sawmill  at  New  Au¬ 
gusta,  Miss,  to  Finland  where  the  news¬ 
print  was  manufactured. 
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This  year,  both  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  AND  SNPA  celebrate  75 
years  of  mutual  cooperation  and  involvement  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  people  of  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Since  1903,  The  Oklahoman  and  Times  has  set  and  achieved  many 
new  goals  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  readers.  .  .  branching 
out  into  additional  newspapers,  radio,  television,  printing,  oil  develop¬ 
ment  and  packaging. 

SNPA,  like  The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company,  originated  as  an 
independent  family  oriented  organization  whose  confidence  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  continues  to  provide  services  unavailable  anywhere  else. 

Both  organizations  can  take  pride  in  their  mutual  efforts  to  establish 


a  prosperous  newsprint  industry  in  the  South. 


The  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company  is  looking  forward  to  the  future. 


Our  pledge  is  to  continue  the  traditions  that  have  made  us  the  most 


successful  publishing  and  broadcasting  company  in  the  Southwest. 


THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO- 


THE  SUNDAY  OKLAHOMAN  •  THE  DAILY  OKLAHOMAN  •  OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


Power  brokers  wield  needles 
or  may  suffer  from  bombings 


A  darning  needle  and  a  bomb  could  be 
the  symbols  of  two  “hidden  power  brok¬ 
ers"  in  the  newspaper  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Four  women  were  invited  to  tell  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Inter  American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  in  Miami  last  week  if  they  have 
much  to  say  about  the  way  their  hus¬ 
bands  edit  and  manage  papers. 

The  idea  for  the  unusual  panel/topic 
originated  with  lAPA  president  Argen¬ 
tina  S.  Flills,  who  assumed  the  role  of 
publisher  of  El  Mundo  in  Puerto  Rico 
after  her  first  husband  died.  She  is  the 
wife  of  Lee  Flills.  top  executive  in  the 
Miami-based  Knight- Ridder  newspaper 
group. 

June  Watkins,  who  met  John  C.  FI. 
Watkins,  publisher  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Joiinud  and  Bulletin,  at  an  I A  PA 
meeting  in  1959  and  married  him  in  1960. 
said  she  might  be  typical  of  many  pub¬ 
lishers'  spouses  who  take  care  of  the 
home  and  even  mend  their  mates'  socks. 
It  is  understood,  she  said,  that  she  will 
not  dive  into  controversial  waters  where 
community  affairs  are  concerned. 

The  principal  public  activism  for  her. 
June  related,  was  heading  up  a  group 
which  turned  a  dump  into  a  riverfront 
park  that  has  become  a  center  of  cultural 
programs  in  Piovidence.  In  the  family  it 
is  called  “June  Park.” 

Miriam  Beltran,  a  San  Franciscan  who 
graduated  from  Stanford  University  and 
worked  for  IBM  before  getting  a  job  with 
the  U.  S.  foreign  service  in  Peru,  recalled 
that  she  had  a  taste  of  journalism  at  age 
16.  She  was  named  editor  of  the  paper  at 
St.  Bridget's  Convent  school  and  was 
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credited  with  naming  it  the  SB  Hendd. 

As  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  and  Or¬ 
ville  Dryfoos  of  the  New  York  Times 
used  to  say,  the  best  way  to  succeed  in 
the  newspaper  business  was  to  marry  the 
boss'  daughter.  Ms.  Beltran  remarked 
how  she  eliminated  the  generation  gap  by 
marrying  the  boss,  Pedro  Beltran,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  La  Prensu,  Lima,  Peru.  She 
began  to  participate  in  daily  editorial 
conferences  and  applied  some  of  her 
IBM-learned  techniques  to  making  the 
newspaper  operation  more  orderly. 

Her  big  mistake,  Miriam  said,  was 
keeping  her  office  door  open  for  anyone 
to  consult  with  her.  And  her  biggest 
headache  was  trying  to  get  reporters  to 
spell  names  correctly.  Eventually  she 
lost  her  job  as  her  husband's  helper  when 
the  Junta  decreed  that  only  native-born 
Peruvians  could  run  the  newspapers. 
Don  Pedro  also  has  left  journalism. 

Playwright  Eleanor  Howard  drew  the 
most  laughs  when  she  reported  that  Jack 
R.  Howard  seldom  tells  her  anything 
about  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
until  after  it  has  happened.  “Nobody 
pays  attention  to  me,”  Eleanor  said.  She 
cited  some  examples,  such  as  when  Jack 
was  courting  her  15  years  ago  during  the 
Great  New  York  Strike. 

A  plain  needle  in  quotation  marks 
would  be  her  symbol. 

With  her  credentials  as  a  Californian 
and  a  graduate  of  Stanford,  a  screen  play 
writer  and  well-known  producer  of 
celebrity  interviews  for  magazines, 
Eleanor  pleaded  with  Jack  to  get  rid  of 
the  “stuffed  shirt”  who  was  on  tv  pre¬ 
senting  the  publishers'  story  of  the  labor 
dispute.  In  the  name  of  public  relations, 
she  begged,  put  on  someone  like  Will 
Rogers  with  drooping  necktie  and  coun¬ 
try  boy  language  to  reach  both  the  public 
and  the  union  members. 

But  “nobody  paid  any  attention.” 
Again.  Eleanor  recited,  she  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  Jack  to  keep  the  World-Telegram 
alive  as  the  flagship  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group.  But  it  only  became  part 
of  the  “widget”  troika  World-Jonrnal- 
Trihnne  and  died.  Then,  over  her  pro¬ 
test,  the  Scripps-Howard  headquarters 
was  moved  from  Manhattan  to  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Power  broker?  Eleanor  asked.  ”1 
wanted  to  name  a  puppy  Pogo  but  Jack 
was  horrified  at  the  thought  because  that 
was  the  name  of  a  rival  comic  strip.  We 
finally  agreed  on  Linus,  the  Peanuts 
character,  in  the  United  Features  strip.” 

The  experiences  of  the  first  three 
women  were  mild  and  humorous,  but  not 
the  vicissitudes  of  Carmen  Caputto,  wife 
of  Riobo  Caputto  of  El  Litoral  in  Sante 
Fe,  Argentina.  Her  primary  interest  was 
in  social  work,  mainly  helping  the  handi¬ 
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capped.  But  her  reward  was  to  watch  her 
home  being  blown  to  pieces  by  a  bomb 
left  on  the  doorstep  by  enemies  of  her 
husband's  paper. 

Struck  daily  resumes 
daily  publication 

Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Times- Leader- 
News  Record  resumed  publishing  Oc¬ 
tober  14  after  not  publishing  October  10 
thru  13.  The  paper  has  published  every 
day  since  the  14th. 

An  injunction  was  issued  on  October 
13  by  the  Common  Pleas  Court  for 
Luzerne  County.  The  stipulated  court 
order,  agreed  to  by  the  unions  and  the 
company,  enjoined  them  from  violence, 
limited  the  number  of  pickets  and  permit¬ 
ted  egress  and  entrance  from  certain 
areas  of  the  facility.  Since  October  16 
there  have  been  a  limited  number  of  inci¬ 
dents. 

A  spokesman  for  the  paper  said  adver¬ 
tising  was  picking  up  and  the  number  of 
pages  were  increasing  from  the  16  page 
October  14th  edition.  Press  runs  are  less 
than  normal  with  distribution  being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  contractor's  trucks  and  the 
normal  carrier  system. 

Three  groups  are  handling  production 
of  the  paper.  The  groups  are  composed 
of  individuals  from  the  paper,  personnel 
from  other  newspapers  in  the  Capital 
Cities  chain  and  from  new  hirings. 

There  have  been  no  negotiations  since 
the  strike  began  and  a  federal  mediator 
who  was  involved  in  the  talks  before  the 
strike  started  has  not  scheduled  any 
meetings. 

Giants  close  locker 
room  to  girl  writer 

When  the  football  Giants  learned  that 
Betty  Cuniberti  of  the  Wasinnf’ton  Post 
wanted  to  enter  their  locker  room  (Oc¬ 
tober  22),  they  barred  all  writers — male 
and  female — from  the  room,  and  the 
fully-dressed  players  came  out  to  meet 
the  press  in  another  area. 

Cuniberti  said  she  was  satisfied  and 
happy  with  the  equal  arrangement. 

The  other  sportswriters  at  first  grum¬ 
bled  about  the  blanket  exclusion,  but 
some  said  it  was  easier  to  conduct  inter¬ 
views  outside  the  cramped  locker  room. 

The  National  Football  League  has 
stayed  out  of  the  woman-in-the-locker 
room  issue.  Frank  Ramos,  for  the  Jets, 
said  women  sportswriters  have  never 
asked  to  go  into  the  main  locker  room. 
He  said  that  when  a  woman  reporter 
wants  to  speak  to  a  player,  that  player  is 
brought  out  to  meet  her. 

The  New  York  Yankees  were  brought 
into  court  last  year  by  Sports  Illustrated 
reporter  Melissa  Ludtke,  and  the  judge 
recently  ruled  the  Yankee  locker  room  to 
be  open  to  women  writers. 
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Info:  makes  a  world  of  Sense  for 
your  newspaper  because  it: 

•  fills  your  readers’  needs  for  inflation-fighting  consumer  information 

•  offers  the  perfect  spending  environment  for  your  advertisers  to  sell  their 
products 
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planning  how  to  use  the  material 
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person-to-person  for  George  Wood  at  201-661-0700.  Or  just  send  in  this  coupon 
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copy,  with  no  obligation. 
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Philadelphia  Bulletin 
to  publish  a.m.  edition 


Philadelphia  Balletin  will  add  an  early 
morning  edition,  Monday  through  Fri¬ 
day,  on  November  13  for  distribution 
throughout  Greater  Philadelphia  and 
South  Jersey. 

William  L.  McLean  III,  editor  and 
publisher,  said  studies  and  experience 
have  shown  that  most  people  in  these 
areas  prefer  an  afternoon  or  evening 
paper  delivered  to  their  homes.  They  will 
continue  to  receive  this  delivery,  he  said. 

“At  the  same  time,”  McLean  said, 
“there  are  substantial  numbers  of  com¬ 
muters  and  others  whose  daily  schedules 
make  it  convenient  for  them  to  purchase 
their  newspaper  at  a  store,  newsstand  or 
vending  box  at  other  times  of  day.  The 
new  early  edition  is  designed  to  give  such 
early  morning  readers  the  most  complete 
and  timely  account  available.” 

The  Bulletin  began  (Oct.  14)  to  distri¬ 
bute  its  Saturday  edition  to  home  sub¬ 
scribers,  stores  and  newsstands  in  the 
morning. 

The  Sunday  Bulletin  is  being  made 
available  at  stores  and  newsstands  on 
Saturday  afternoon  at  least  an  hour  ear¬ 
lier  than  before. 


“Service  to  the  reader  will  be  the 
keynote  of  the  Saturday  morning  Bulle¬ 
tin,”  said  William  McLean,  editor  and 
publisher,  “with  stories  and  features  de¬ 
signed  to  inform  and  help  consumers. 
Additional  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
weekend  leisure  activities  for  the  fam¬ 
ily.” 

Photographer  dies 
after  fall  in  store 

W.  Eugene  Smith.  60,  one  of  the  top 
photojoumalists  in  the  country,  died  Oc¬ 
tober  15  in  a  Tucson  hospital  of  head 
injuries  sustained  in  a  fall  at  a  grocery 
store. 

Smith,  a  combat  photographer  in 
World  War  11  and  a  former  Life  and 
Newsweek  photographer,  was  a  lecturer 
in  journalism  and  art  at  the  University  of 
Arizona. 

In  1975,  Smith  and  his  wife  Aileen  won 
the  World  Understanding  Award  in  the 
annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition 
for  their  photo  essay,  “Minamata,  Ja¬ 
pan:  Life  Sacred  and  Profane.”  While 
working  on  the  story  of  the  Minamata 
disease,  caused  by  chemical  pollution. 
Smith  was  beaten  severely  by  thugs. 


Monday  edition 
switched  to  Sunday 

Beginning  October  1,  1978,  the 
Newhall  (Calif.)  Signal  moved  its  Mon¬ 
day  edition  to  Sunday,  and  began  pub¬ 
lishing  its  new  Sunday  Signal  as  a  full 
circulation  newspaper  in  the  Santa 
Clarita  Valley  (Northern  Los  Angeles 
County). 

The  Signal,  which  has  been  publishing 
thrice-weekly  since  l%7,  is  now  pub¬ 
lished  every  Sunday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  with  its  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
editions  delivered  to  a  total  paid  and  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  of  25,600,  and  its  Fri¬ 
day  edition  delivered  to  paid  only  circu¬ 
lation  of  4,500. 

The  new  Sunday  Signal  is  delivered  at 
8  a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings,  while  the 
Wednesday  and  Friday  editions  remain 
as  afternoon  editions. 

W.  Keith  Hesketh  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Newhall  Signal  on  October  8. 

Hesketh  has  been  serving  as  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Signal  since  1973. 
Prior  to  that,  he  had  almost  20  years  of 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  Signal 
Publisher,  Tony  Newhall.  The  Newhall 
Signal  is  a  member  of  ^he  Morris  News¬ 
paper  Corporation  of  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia. 
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one  of  Their  Business 


“The  organization  of  our  press  has  truly 
been  a  success.  Our  law  concerning  the  press 
is  such  that  divergencies  of  opinion  between  members 
of  the  government  are  no  longer  an  occasion 
for  public  exhibitions,  which  are  not  the  newspapers’ 
business.  We’ve  eliminated  that  conception  of  political  freedom 
which  holds  that  everybody  has  the  right 
to  say  whatever  comes  into  his  head.” 

— Adolf  Hitler 


MORNING  ADVOCATE  STATE  a] 


SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 
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'After  comparing 
web  presses  in 
action, we 
decided  on  die 
Harris  V-15A:’ 

Floyd  Henderson 

Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen’l  Mgr. 

Darby  Printing  Company,  Atlanta 

“We  specialize  in  shortrun  periodical 
printing  and  traditionally  have  used  sheet¬ 
fed  presses.  But  once  we  realized  that  web 
could  handle  our  work  more  efficiently,  we 
spent  months  comparison  shopping  before 
deciding  which  press  to  buy. 

“Our  analysis  went  way  beyond  labor  and 
material  costs.  Our  management  team 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  press  rooms  evaluating 
operating  features  of  candidate  presses 
working  side-by-side. 

“In  the  final  analysis,  we  decided  the 
Harris  V-15A  was  the  best  overall  value, 

“It  paid  for  itself  in  just  six  months 
through  savings  in  labor  and  materials 
costs.  It  takes  our  pressmen  just  six  min¬ 
utes  to  change  4  plates;  they  average  48 
plate  changes  a  day.  All  of  us  at  Darby 
consider  the  V-1 5A  the  single  best  invest¬ 
ment  our  firm  has  ever  made,  with  the 
exception  of  computerized  typesetting." 

Make  your  own  comparison  next  time 
you  buy  a  press,  and  we  think  you,  too,  will 
decide  on  Harris. 
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Proper  packaging  is  the  answer 


By  Daryl  Moen 

(Second  in  a  series) 

You  chuckle — if  you  see  it  in  someone 
else's  paper — at  the  wedding  picture  that 
has  a  story  on  birth  control  under  it.  That 
kind  of  careless  layout  is  like  a  sentence 
with  a  misplaced  modifier:  They  both  say 
something  which  isn't  intended. 

Whether  you  are  writing  or  laying  out 
a  page,  the  message  should  be  clear.  Of¬ 
ten,  it  is  not. 

Most  problems  in  layout  occur  when 
the  layout  person  is  dealing  with  related 
items.  When  newspapers  used  column 
rules  and  cutoffs,  showing  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  stories  and  pictures  was 
easy.  You  put  a  rule  between  unrelated 
items. 

The  elimination  of  column  rules  and 
cutoffs  brought  the  freedom  to  experi¬ 
ment  and  the  freedom  to  make  errors. 

And  errors  we  made.  Soon  we  started 
seeing  pictures  stuck  between  headlines 
to  break  up  a  tombstone.  Without  col¬ 
umn  rules,  it  is  not  apparent  which  story 
the  picture  goes  with. 

We  see  stories  under  pictures,  but 
without  cutoffs,  they  look  like  they  are 
related. 

We  try  to  show  relationship  between 
stories,  but  without  rules,  they  look  like 
any  other  two  stories  on  the  page  that 
happen  to  be  next  to  each  other. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  Proper 
packaging  is  the  answer. 

Packaging  stories  and  pictures  is  the 
second  of  four  easy  steps  to  improve  the 
looks  of  your  newspaper.  In  the  first  ar¬ 
ticle.  we  discussed  how  to  work  in  mod¬ 
ules.  In  the  last  two  articles,  we  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  display  of  photographs  and  the 
difference  between  photographs  and  il¬ 
lustrations. 

Design  should  signal  the  reader  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  elements.  Do  not  rely 
on  the  reader  to  figure  it  out  for  himself. 

One  way  to  show  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  stories  is  to  box  them.  There  are 
two  basic  approaches. 
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In  the  first,  you  stack  the  stories  to 
preserve  the  modular  layout  and  avoid 
tombstoning  inside  the  box.  A  nice  touch 
is  to  label  the  box  for  immediate  topic 
identification,  as  in  A-I. 

A  second  approach  is  to  box  the  pack¬ 
age  and  run  an  internal  one-point  rule 
between  stories.  This  is  especially  effec¬ 
tive  when  you  have  more  than  two  re¬ 
lated  stories.  (See  A-2) 

A  variation  of  this  can  be  used  most 
effectively  when  you  have  several  short 
stories,  such  as  a  legislative  wrap-up.  If 
the  package  is  boxed,  you  trail  one  story 
after  another,  put  one-column  heads  on 
them  and  use  a  Dutch  wrap  to  your  ad¬ 
vantage. 

Avoid  drop-in  sidebars.  Not  only  do 
they  work  against  modular  layout,  they 
also  break  into  your  main  story  and 
create  disruptions  for  your  readers. 

When  you  are  working  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  story  and  picture,  you  have  an 
additional  problem,  but  also  additional 
opportunities. 

First,  you  can  wrap  around  the  picture 
in  an  L  shape.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a 
three-column  picture,  you  can  run  a  one 
column  headline  to  the  left  of  the  picture 
and  wrap  the  story  under  the  related  pic¬ 
ture.  This  immediatly  signals  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  reader. 

You  also  can  run  the  headline 
alongside  the  picture  and  run  the  story  in 
a  horizontal  module  underneath  the 
photo.  Leave  the  white  space  over  the 
headline. 

A  second  way  to  show  the  relationship 
between  a  picture  and  story  is  to  run  the 
headline  over  the  picture.  This  is  most 
effective  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
page. 

A  third  way  is  to  box  the  entire  pack¬ 
age.  Boxes  are  effective,  but  use  them 
sparingly. 

One  problem  for  papers  without  col¬ 
umn  rules  and  cutoffs  is  how  to  handle  a 
stand-alone  photo. 

We  have  taught  the  reader  that  the 
story  under  the  picture  is  related  to  the 


photo.  The  best  way  to  signal  the  reader 
that  a  photo  is  not  related  to  the  story 
underneath  is  to  run  the  story  a  different 
width  than  the  picture.  The  headline  acts 
as  a  cutoff  rule.  The  corollary  of  this  mie 
is  that  related  stories  should  be  the  same 
width  as  the  accompanying  picture. 

A  second  way  to  get  around  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  box  either  the  photograph  or  the 
story.  A  box  separates. 

Your  layout  is  a  series  of  signals. 
Cutoffs  and  column  rules  hit  the  reader 
over  the  head.  Many  contemporary  de¬ 
signers,  lacking  any  new  ideas,  have  re¬ 
verted  to  column  rules  and  cutoffs.  They 
are  a  crutch.  You  can  make  the  open 
look  work  for  you. 

Next,  we'll  discuss  step  number  three: 
how  to  display  multiple  photographs. 

Smaller  newspapers 
in  SNPA  committee 

A  new  standing  committee  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  interests  of  smaller  newspapers 
in  the  membership  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
been  appointed  by  president-elect  Steed 
Rollins. 

Wayne  T.  Patrick,  Rock  Hill  (S.C.) 
Herald,  will  take  office  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  at  its  initial  meeting  dur¬ 
ing  the  SNPA  convention  next  week. 

Other  members  are:  Roy  Appleton  Jr.. 
Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Herald:  John  B. 
Ashcraft  Jr,  Monroe  (N.C.)  Enqnirer- 
Jonrnal:  Charles  L.  Blanton  ll,Sikeston 
(Mo.)  Standard;  Elliott  Brack,  Law- 
renceville  (Ga.)  Gwinnett  News;  Robert 
Carter,  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New  Era: 
John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.  Greenwood 
(Miss.)  Commonwealth;  Sam  D.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  Columbia  (Tenn.)  Herald;  William 
D.  Little  Jr,  Ada  (Okla.)  News:  Bruce 
Morrison.  Selma  (Ala.)  Times-Joinnal; 
John  W.  Rynerson,  Winter  Haven  (Fla.) 
News-Chief:  David  J.  Whichard  11, 
Greenville  (N.C.)  Reflector;  Fred  A. 
Wulfekuhler,  Para^tonld  (Ark.)  Press. 
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Starting  November  12th, 
Parade  Magazine  will  be  distributed 
by  128  major-market  Sunday 
newspapers!  Circulation  now 
tops  21  million! 
More  circulation  than 
Reader’s  Digest . . .  more  than  TV 
Guide.  More,  in  fact,  than  any 
nationally-edited  magazine 
in  publishing  history! 


parade 

It  wouldn’t  be  Sunday  without  a  Fbrade 


Savannah  group  orders 
VDTs  for  15  papers 

Morris  Newspaper  Corporation  of 
Savannah,  Ga.,  has  ordered  front-end 
electronic  copy  processing  systems  for 
1 5  newspapers  with  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  over  100,000.  The  blanket  order 
to  ONE  Systems  of  Oceanside,  Calif., 
calls  for  80  video  display  terminals  to  be 
installed  in  6  dailies  and  9  weeklies  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Charles  Morris,  president  of  the  news¬ 
paper  organization,  said  there  was  a  de¬ 
sire  to  cut  the  present  average  of  3  man¬ 
hours  per  page  with  the  new  system. 
Morris  feels  it  can  be  cut  in  half,  or  even 
lower. 

The  weekly  papers  will  funnel  infor¬ 
mation  to  a  central  printing  plant,  thus 
reducing  cost  and  enhancing  efficiency, 
according  to  the  supplier.  The  system  is 
hard  disc  and  has  H«&J  built  in  along  with 
a  classified  package. 

Insurance  account 

Colonial  Penn  Group,  Philadelphia,  a 
company  that  specializes  in  providing 
insurance  and  other  services  for  older 
persons,  has  named  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove — Pittsburgh  as  its  advertising 
agency. 


SMASHING  START — Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader  Company  has  begun  con¬ 
struction  of  its  $20  million  production  plant/office  complex.  Smashing  a  bottle  of 
champagne  to  launch  the  project,  Elsa  Black,  wife  of  Herald-Leader  chairman  and 
publisher  Creed  Black  (far  right),  was  joined  by  (left  to  right)  Lexington  Mayor 
James  Amato;  architect  Hugh  Bennett;  Herald-Leader  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  Thomas  Buckner;  Clyde  Pennington,  contractor,  and  Charles  Graves,  ar¬ 
chitect.  Scheduled  for  completion  in  mid- 1980,  the  new  structure  will  feature  a 
250-foot  glass  frontage  displaying  a  $7.5  million  offset  press.  The  morning  Herald 
and  the  afternoon  Leader,  owned  by  the  Knight  Ridder  group,  recently  passed 
100,000  in  combined  daily  circulation. 


We*d  like  to  offer  you  a  position  in  the  Sunbelt. 


The  Arkansas  Gazette  is  the  first  order  of  business  toward  positioning  your  products  or  services 
in  our  part  of  the  thriving  Sunbelt.  We  reach  more  than  half  the  homes  in  the  99th-ranked  Pulaski- 
Saline  County  Metro  Area^  (including  the  state’s  largest  city.  Little  Rock,  and  containing  over  $2.3 
billion  in  effective  buying  income).  When  you  consider  a  daily  circulation  of  129,725  and  Sunday 
circulation  of  153,790^— there  are  plenty  of  reasons  for  advertisers  to  consider  us  their  Arkansas 
position  paper. 

JKxkmsn^ 

Represented  nationally  by 


► 


’BPI  Ranking  (Survey  of  Buying  Power.  1978) 
’Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  March  31 .  1978 
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Auto  dealers  trim  ads 
in  Charleston  newspapers 


By  John  Consoli 

A  7-part  series  in  the  Charleston  (W. 
\a..)Gazette  on  the  quality  of  “Sales  and 
Service”  by  Charleston  auto  dealers  has 
resulted  in  Charleston  Newspapers  re¬ 
ceiving  $40,000  less  auto  dealer  advertis¬ 
ing  than  they  did  for  a  comparable  period 
last  year. 

The  controversial  series,  written  by 
Jim  Haught,  was  carried  from  September 
24  through  September  30  and  cited  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  about  new  cars  they 
had  purchased  from  local  dealers  and 
complaints  about  the  service  depart¬ 
ments  of  various  Charleston  auto  deal¬ 
ers. 

Although  none  of  the  dealers  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  Gazette  to  complain  about 
the  series,  auto  dealer  advertising  has 
noticeably  slackened  off. 

Gazette  editor  Don  Marsh  said  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  amount  of  advertising  run 
by  auto  dealers  began  even  before  the 
series  ran — when  the  paper  first  began 
running  promotional  ads  touting  the 
series. 

Since  the  series  ran,  at  least  five  major 
Charleston  auto  dealers  have  either  cut 
back  or  stopped  advertising. 

“There  is  really  a  very  important  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  here,”  Marsh  said.  The 
editor  said  the  paper  has  no  plans  to 
allow  its  advertisers  to  dictate  editorial 
policy. 

“While  I  don’t  question  their  right  to 
boycott,  if  that’s  what  they  are  doing,  I 
question  their  reason,”  Marsh  said. 
“Their  action  represents  an  attempt  to 
economically  silence  their  critic,  to  mus¬ 
cle  him  into  subjection,  without  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  his  criticism.” 

Marsh  said  this  “technique”  is  tradi¬ 
tional  in  West  Virginia.  “It  was  the  coal 
company’s  response  to  labor’s  legitimate 
grievances  of  the  I920’s  and  I930’s,  it 
was  the  establishment’s  reaction  to  the 
dissidents  of  the  1960’s  and  I970’s  and  it 
has  been  the  politician’s  answer  to  the 
reformer  throughout  most  of  the  state’s 
history.  Don’t  worry  about  the  com¬ 
plaints.  but  shut  up  the  complainer,” 
Marsh  said. 

Marsh  said  the  last  time  the  newspaper 
was  boycotted  by  advertisers  was  “sev¬ 
eral  years  ago”  when  retailers  protested 
a  rate  increase.  He  said  the  only  time 
advertisers  boycotted  the  paper  due  to 
editorial  was  in  the  late  1940’s  or  early 
I950’s  when  soft  drink  manufacturers 
joined  together  to  protest  the  Gazette’s 
support  of  a  tax  on  soft  drinks.  Money 
raised  from  that  tax  goes  to  benefit  the 
medical  school  of  the  University  of  West 
Virginia. 

Marsh  said  Gazette  publisher  W.E. 
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Chilton,  III  ,  is  so  adamant  in  his  support 
of  the  series  that  he  at  one  point  consid¬ 
ered  filing  an  antitrust  suit  against  the 
dealers  participating  in  the  boycott.  He 
later  decided  against  it  since  none  of  the 
dealers  have  openly  said  they  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  boycott  the  paper. 

“He’s  more  upset  over  the  principle 
than  he  is  about  the  money,”  Marsh  said 
of  Chilton. 

Although  the  series  ran  in  the  Gazette, 
Charleston’s  other  daily  newspaper,  the 
Mail  has  also  been  hurt  by  the  boycott 
since  the  papers,  under  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act,  operate  a  joint  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Each  paper  is  sepa¬ 
rately  owned  and  editorially  separate, 
but  they  have  a  combined  ad  department 


and  put  out  a  combined  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Gazette-Mail. 

Marsh  said  there  has  been  no  official 
complaint  expressed  by  executives  of  the 
Mail.  “They  are  maintaining  a  pained  si¬ 
lence,”  he  said. 

Marsh  said  Charleston  Newspapers’ 
ad  director  Al  Starr  “may  have  been  cry¬ 
ing  on  the  inside,  but  he  was  dedicated 
on  the  outside.”  Marsh  said  Starr’s  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  “the  difference  between 
newspapers  and  shopping  guides  is  that 
newspapers  are  willing  to  publish  stories 
that  offend  advertisers.” 

Marsh  said  he  has  commended  Starr 
on  his  stoicism.  He  said  no  one  in  the  ad 
department  had  mentioned  the  boycott 
to  the  Gazette  editorial  department. 
Marsh  said  he  first  learned  of  it  was 
when  the  general  manager  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Charleston  Newspapers  Robert 
L.  Smith.  Jr.,  “asked  mildly  if  I  had 
noticed  that  we  were  getting  more  news 
space  on  the  first  classified  page.” 


Chinese  officials  soften 
position  on  correspondents 


The  delegation  of  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  that  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  22-day  tour  of  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  “encountered  what 
seemed  to  be  a  softening  of  the  Chinese 
government’s  position  on  the  question  of 
permitting  the  stationing  of  American 
correspondents  in  Peking,”  according  to 
Tim  Hays,  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enterprise  and 
chairman  of  the  U.  S.  delegation. 

Associated  Press.  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  and  various  American  newspa¬ 
pers  have  asked  permission  to  open  of¬ 
fices  in  Peking  and  in  each  case  the  ans¬ 
wer  from  the  Chinese  has  been  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  until  diplomatic 
relations  are  established  between  the  two 
countries. 

“We  put  the  correspondents  question 
first  to  Wangshu,  vice  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  later  to  Keng  Piao,  vice  pre¬ 
mier,”  Hays  said.  “Neither  of  them 
mentioned  the  diplomatic  relationship  as 
a  prerequisite.  Instead,  they  said  that 
Chinese  officials  hadn’t  yet  studied  the 
question  and  that  before  they  did,  there 
should  be  some  additional  exchanges  of 
individual  journalists  and  groups.” 

Hays  said  this  may  be  more  of  a  shift 
of  position  than  is  apparent.  “There  have 
been  some  other  matters — for  example — 
student  exchanges,  where  the  Chinese 
have  first  said  that  they  would  have  to 
await  the  normalization  of  relations 
and  have  later  forgotten  the  normal¬ 
ization  requirement  and  proceeded,”  he 
said. 

The  ASNE  delegation  was  also  the 
first  American  group  to  visit  a  provincial 
paper.  Hays  said.  “It’s  been  Chinese 
policy  to  keep  foreigners  away  from  pro¬ 


vincial  Chinese  newspaper  plants  and  to 
even  try  to  keep  individual  papers  out  of 
foreigners’  hands. 

“We  visited  the  Szechuan  Daily  in 
Chengtu  where  we  were  given  a  tour  by 
Li  Tan-li,  the  president,  and  were  given 
copies  of  his  paper  with  an  indication 
that  they  were  making  an  exception  to 
rule  as  a  symbol  of  friendship. 

“While  it  is  an  organ  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  most  of  its  policies  and 
purposes  are  as  different  from  an  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper’s  as  day  from  night,  we 
did  feel  at  home  when  we  were  told 
about  its  newsprint  shortage  and  about 
its  efforts  to  make  its  stories  ‘lively,’  ” 
Hays  said. 

In  addition  to  Hays,  other  members  of 
the  American  delegation  included:  Ver¬ 
mont  Royster,  Wall  Street  Joarnal; 
Charles  Bailey,  Minneapolis  Trihane; 
Gordon  Converse.  Christian  Science 
Monitor:  Michael  Gartner,  Des  Moines 
( Iowa)  Register  Trihane:  Loren  Ghig- 
lione,  Soathhrid}ie  (Mass.)  Evening 
News:  Gene  Giancarlo,  ASNE  executive 
secretary;  Robert  Hartley,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers;  Lee  Hills, 
Knight-Ridder  Newspapers;  Frank 
McCulloch,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee: 
Arnold  Rosenfeld,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News:  Richard  Schmidt.  Jr.,  ASNE  legal 
counsel;  William  Sexton,  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Newsday:  Howard  Simons, 
Washin};ton  Post:  William  Ringle.  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service;  Claude  Sitton, 
Raleifth  (N.  C.)  News,  Observer  & 
Times:  Donald  Sterling.  Jr.,  Oref>on 
Joarnal,  Portland;  Robert  Stiff,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Evening;  Independent: 
and  William  Woestendiek,  Ar/ro/m  Star, 
Tucson,  Arizona. 
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Phillips  developed  the  oil 
furnace  process  for  making 
carbon  black.  The  unique 
substance  that  allows  auto¬ 
mobile  tires  to  resist  abra¬ 
sive  wear  and  increases  tread 
life  by  thousands  of  miles. 


A  unique  anh-icing  jet  fuel  addibve 
devekped  by  Phillips  Petroleum 
in  the  mid  1950’s  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  is  now  sold  commercially, 
allowing  today’s  business  jets  to  fly 
at  altitudes  where  temperatures 
often  drop  to  -70°  Fahrenheit. 


A  special  surgical  mesh,  patented  by  Phillips,  is  used  by  surgeons  to  help  close 
large-sized  incisions  following  abdominal  surgery.  This  remarkable  material 
interlaces  with  the  patients’  own  body  tissue,  giving  it  added  strength  as  it 
heals.  As  a  result,  patients  are  less  likely  to  fece  a  return  to  surgery  because 
of  the  failure  of  an  incision  to  close  properly. 


A  unique  water-based  asphalt  devel¬ 
oped  and  marketed  by  Phillips  virtu- 
c^y  eliminates  the  polluting  smoke 
and  fumes  created  by  conventional 
asphalt  paving  methods,  and  saves 
energy  by  using  30%  less  petroleum 
to  surface  a  highway. 


Impact  absorbing  guard  rails  al¬ 
ready  in  place  across  25  states  use 
a  patented  shatter-proof  plastic, 
developed  by  Phillips  Petroleum, 
to  help  save  lives  and  reduce 
crash  damage  on  our  highways. 

Leading  the  way  in  innovative 
new  ideas,  while  we  make  fine 
products  for  your  car.  That’s 
performance.  From 
Phillips  Petroleum.  \PH|jLUW/ 


The  Performance  Company 


International  photo  faculty 
flies  coast  to  coast 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Soviet  press  photography  has  a  range 
of  themes  “as  limitless,  as  wide  and  var¬ 
ied  as  life  itself".  Gennada  Kovalenko 
told  the  opening  meeting  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  coast 
to  coast  Hying  Short  Course  October  22. 

Speaking  before  375  photographers  in 
Windsor  Locks.  Conn.,  the  chairman  of 
the  All-Union  Commission  of  Photog¬ 
raphers  of  the  USSR  Union  of  Jour 
nalists  said  that  in  recent  years  press 
photography  has  made  “far  reaching  and 
positive  gains." 

Kovalenko,  director  of  Planeta  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  Moscow,  is  the  first  Russian 
journalist  to  participate  in  such  a  press 
seminar  in  the  United  States,  with  the 
week's  schedule  ending  October  28  in 
-Sacramento.  The  day-long  seminars  in¬ 
cluded  Chicago.  Nashville,  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  City  stops. 

Also,  heading  the  international  aspect 
of  the  guest  faculty  list  this  year  has  been 
Harold  Evans,  editor  of  The  Sinulay 
Times,  London. 

Evans,  who  has  won  every  major 
award  in  journalism  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  also  was  International  Editor  of 
the  Year  in  1975.  is  known  round  the 
world  for  emphasis  he  gives  to  photo¬ 
graphs  in  The  Sunday  Times. 

In  a  stimulating  session  with  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Evans  brought  along  the  Times  file 
of  President  Carter's  portraits  and  asked 
the  audience  to  vote  on  whether  each 
should  or  should  not  be  published. 

Terming  faces  the  “most  common 
fodder"  of  news  photography.  Evans 
declared  that  many  faces  look  as  if  the 
paper  had  gone  through  a  sterilizing 
chamber. 

“We  in  photojournalism  very  often 
treat  people  as  puppets."  Evans  de¬ 
plored.  adding  that  caprices  of  the 
photographer  and  photo  editor  become 


the  reality  perceived  by  the  reader. 

“One  of  the  modern  myths  is  that 
cropping  is  vulgar.  Cropping  is  respecta¬ 
ble."  Evans  said.  Photographs  are  often 
ruined  by  failure  to  see  details  that 
“creative  cropping"  would  bring  out.  the 
editor  added.  Talking  with  photog¬ 
raphers  who  crowded  around  at  the  end 
of  his  session  which  went  overtime  be¬ 
cause  of  audience's  insistence.  Evans 
said  that  Times  editors  discuss  cropping 
with  photographers.  Evans  interjected 
that  even  Snowden  says.  “You're  the 
picture  editor;  if  you  want  to  crop,  you 
crop."  One  young  photographer  ask  in¬ 
credulously.  “Snowden  said  tluitT' 

Emphasizing  importance  of  the  still 
photograph  which  “isolates  a  moment  of 
time  in  a  way  that  can  be  recalled." 
Evans  said  the  mind  recalls  the  single 
image  rather  than  sequences  in  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  television  action.  The  great  sin¬ 
gle  image  Evans  recalls  is  the  Eddie 
Adams  Vietnam  photo  of  the  shooting  of 
the  police  chief.  “Everybody  here  can 
summon  that  on  the  retina  of  the  mind." 
the  editor  commented. 

Evans  had  encouragement  for  routine 
assignments — even  group  photographs. 
He  used  Times  photos  to  emphasize  that 
there's  always  something  good  in  wed¬ 
dings  and  groups.  “Groups  should  tell  us 
something  of  the  people."  he  said,  ask¬ 
ing  photographers  to  look  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  people  are  more  aware  of 
others  in  the  group  than  the  camera.  The 
Times,  in  opinion  of  many,  has  pert'ected 
the  art  of  using  group  photographs  effec¬ 
tively. 

Calling  for  a  redefinition  of  “decisive 
moment"  in  photography.  Evans  said 
the  term  “has  misled  us  in  the  way  it  is 
used."  The  decisive  moment  might  not 
necessarily  be  the  picture  that  ought  to 
be  published  (such  as  end  of  race  photo). 
Illustrating,  he  said  that  an  earlier  photo 
such  as  one  runner  looking  back  at 


another  and  consequently  being  passed 
would  be  the  picture  he  published. 

Evans  suggested  the  terminology  of 
news  moment  (composition  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter)  the  visual  moment  (when  composi¬ 
tion  is  the  essence)  and  the  symbolic 
moment  (when  the  reader  has  to  be  told 
something  extra  in  the  caption). 

The  flying  short  course  faculty  ranged 
from  internationally  known  editor  to  the 
Ohio  University  senior  who  is  College 
Photographer  of  the  Year.  David  GritTin. 
Rich  Clarkson,  co-chairman  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  seminar  and  director  of  photogra¬ 
phy  at  the  Topeka  Capital-Journal,  in¬ 
troduced  Griffin  as  one  of  the  generation 
of  photographers  who  have  grown  up  in 
front  of  the  television  set.  “I  have  seen 
him  develop  from  photographer  to  photo¬ 
journalist  to  journalist."  Clarkson  said. 

Griffin  began  by  declaring  he  had  been 
“a  tv  junkie"  while  growing  up.  “Televi¬ 
sion  made  it  a  heluva  lot  easier  to  get  into 
photojournalism;  made  it  a  lot  more  re¬ 
spectable.  Television  was  going;  Life  was 
there;  Look  was  there.  It  didn’t  strike  me 
that  some  people  might  not  respect  photog 
raphers.” 

Griffin  went  to  work  on  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  paper  and  said  he  “could  fool 
around  in  this  unreal  world  and  no  one 
could  fire  you.  Then  Chuck  Scott  came 
back  (referring  to  the  photography  pro¬ 
fessor’s  return  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  burst  the  bubble.”  Griffin 
confessed  he  got  motivated  by  Scott. 

“1  probably  will  never  be  a  pioneer — 
I’m  dedicated  but  in  being  brought  up  in 
accelerated  photojournalism,  a  product 
of  tv  society,  I  may  have  lost  the  spark 
that  older  photographers  here  have." 

Gary  Haynes,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  em¬ 
phasized  the  “turnaround"  in  photogra¬ 
phy  at  his  newspaper  as  due  to  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  Executive  Editor  Gene 
Roberts.  “The  guy  who  runs  the  paper 
makes  the  difference,”  declared  Haynes. 

Photographers  at  the  Inquirer,  said 
Haynes,  are  part  of  the  editorial  staff. 
“There’s  no  us,  no  them;  photography  is 
part  of  the  editorial  product. 

“We  decided  we  just  didn’t  want  pic¬ 
tures  to  fill  up  the  space,  or  as  fine  art, 
but  to  serve  the  reader,  to  bring  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  reader  .  .  .  Newspapers  are 
not  published  for  the  writer,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  or  editor;  they  are  published  for 
readers.” 

“Electronic  photojournalism  is  the 
wave  of  the  future,  but  don’t  throw  away 
your  cameras  and  the  yellow  boxes," 
Clarkson  cautioned  in  introducing  Na¬ 
tional  Geoftraphic  photographer  Emory 
Kristof  for  an  overview  of  the  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  image-making  equipment 
being  developed  at  RCA  laboratories  in 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Discussing  electronic  cameras  that 
produce  still  pictures  as  well  as  moving 
television  images,  Kristof  demonstrated 
(Continued  on  page  69) 
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THE  RAYCOMP-100  AD  COMPOSITION 
SYSTEM:  PROGRAMMABLE  KEYS  FOR  FASTER 
PRODUCTION  CYCLES. 

One  of  the  many  truths  we’ve  learned  in  our 
years  of  making  ad  composition  systems  is  this: 
a  satisfied  operator  is  a  fast  operator. 

With  that  in  mind,  we  did  a  national  survey  of 
composing  room  operators,  asking  them  what 
they’d  like  in  an  ad  composition  system.  We  dis¬ 
covered  there  was  a  lot  they’d  like.  So  much, 
in  fact,  we  decided  to  re-design  our 
Raycomp-100  keyboard. 

What  we  came  up  with  is  this: 
programmable  keys.  These  keys 
allow  an  operator  to  put  what¬ 
ever  functions  he  especially  likes 
right  at  his  fingertips.  In  effect,  he 
actually  customizes  the  key¬ 
board  to  match  his  style  of  ad 
composition. 


It’s  a  unique  feature.  And  the  result  is  increased 
creative  control  for  the  operator. 

And  faster  production  cycles  for  the  newspaper. 

Other  Raycomp-100  features  include  vertical 
and  horizontal  screen  format.  Text  display  in 
actual  size,  half  size,  and  double  size.  And  a  giant 
200  square  inch  screen  that  displays  up  to 
20,000  characters  per  ad. 

Like  all  Raytheon  composition 
systems,  the  Raycomp-100  is 
designed  for  the  future.  But  it  can 
go  to  work  for  you  right  now.  If  you’d 
like  to  see  one  in  action,  or  if  you’d 
just  like  to  receive  more  information, 
call  us  at 
(617)443-9521, 
extension  2474. 

Or  write  Raytheon  Graphic  Systems, 
528  Boston  Post  Road, 

Sudbury,  Massachusetts  01776. 


RAYTHEON 


KEYED  FOR  SPEED 


Promotion 

INPA  in-paper  ad  series 
aims  at  new  readers 


By  George  Wilt 

An  attractive  series  of  promotion  ads 
designed  to  attract  and  increase  newspa¬ 
per  readership  has  been  made  available 
to  newspapers  by  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  in 
cooperation  with  Newspaper  Readership 


Project. 

The  campaign  of  12  ads  is  available 
camera-ready  in  full  page  size,  but  can  be 
reduced  to  smaller  size.  The  theme  and 
headline  for  the  series,  “What’s  in  it  for 
me?”  is  followed  by  copy  and  art  keyed 
to  a  dozen  different  demographic 
groups — executives,  homemakers, 
teenagers,  elderly,  professionals. 


WHATSINS 

FOB  i 
ME? 

*****  VOUR  OAM-V 


owner-operators,  technicians,  farmers, 
young  adults,  working  women,  blue  col¬ 
lar  workers  and  consumers.  Each  ad  de¬ 
tails  the  specific  benefits  of  newspaper 
readership  and  use  to  that  particular 
group. 

The  ads,  of  course,  can  be  adapted  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  with  localized  copy  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  original  general  text,  by 
the  addition  of  one  or  more  colors,  or  in 
revised  size  or  shape.  Each  newspaper 
will  be  able  to  add  its  own  logo  at  the 
bottom. 

A  brochure  accompanying  the  ad 
series  includes  suggestions  for  compati¬ 
ble  radio  or  television  sports  to  be  used 
with  the  print  series. 

Creative  work  for  the  series,  including 
copy  and  layouts,  were  developed  by  the 
promotion  department  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal/Milwaukee  Sentinel,  under  the 
supervision  of  Newell  G.  Meyer,  VP/ 
promotion  and  research,  with  copy  by 
Abigail  Nash  and  art  by  Dan  Lietz. 
Meyer,  a  past  president  of  INPA,  cur¬ 
rently  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
INPA,  currently  is  serving  as  chairman 
of  the  INPA  marketing  committee.  The 
ad  campaign  was  developed  during 
Meyer’s  chairmanship  of  the  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee. 

The  series  is  available  without  charge 
to  INPA  members,  and  can  be  ordered 
by  non-members  for  $75,  and  is  provided 
in  reproduction  proof  form.  The  series 
can  be  ordered  by  writing  Edward 
Linsmier,  executive  director,  INPA, 
1 1600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  Va. 
22091. 


FOBME^ 


Magazine  to  raise 
newspaper  ad  budget 

U.S.  News  and  World  Report, 
which  spent  $250,000  during  1978  in 
“very  successful”  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  plans  to  increase  its 
budget  for  fiscal  1979,  according  to  pro¬ 
motional  director.  Gene  Williamson. 

The  magazine’s  fall  campaign  featured 
such  diverse  celebrities  as  actor  Tony 
Randall,  McDonald’s  head  Ray  Kroc, 
and  comedian  Henny  Youngman  stating 
why  they  are  faithful  readers,  hoping  to 
attract  potential  advertisers. 

For  fiscal  1979,  according  to  William¬ 
son,  the  magazine  intends  to  spend  a 
similar  amount  of  money  and  added,  “1 
hope  to  use  about  $300,000  for  this 
coming  year.”  The  series  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  ClticafiO  Tribune,  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Detroit  News, as  well  as 
the  eastern  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  magazine  also  tried  the 
Hartford  Courant,  Williamson  said,  as 
an  experiment  to  gain  a  wider  impact, 
which  proved  successful. 

“We  are  trying  to  increase  the  top- 
of-mind  awareness  of  the  magazine,” 
Williamson  said.  “Our  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  made  a  real  impact,  particularly 
with  newspaper  with  a  section  devoted  to 
business  as  in  Chicago  and  in  New 
York.” 


PR  aide  ousted  for 
releasing  bad  news 

Paul  Jeffrey,  a  public  information  aide 
in  Arizona’s  Department  of  Health  Ser¬ 
vices,  was  dismissed  last  month  because 
he  said  the  head  of  the  office  blamed  him 
for  leaking  adverse  news. 

One  of  four  publicists  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  Jeffrey  told  the  Arizona  Republic 
that  Health  Director  Suzanne  Dandoy 
blamed  him  for  releasing  reports  on  the 
alfatoxin  contamination  in  milk,  and  for 
telling  a  Prescott  tv  station  about  an  out¬ 
break  of  German  measles. 

The  Department  and  other  health 
agencies  allowed  the  continued  sale  of 
the  milk  until  the  Republic  published  the 
story  August  19.  The  newspaper  said  Jef¬ 
frey  was  not  the  tipster. 

According  to  Jeffrey,  the  department 
has  a  policy  of  releasing  only  “positive 
information”  to  the  public.  He  said  vital 
health  information  sometimes  is  withheld 
“because  they  don’t  want  to  alarm  the 
public.” 

Dandoy  maintained  her  department 
didn’t  have  responsibility  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  about  the  high  levels  of  contamination 
in  milk. 

Jeffrey  has  hired  a  lawyer  to  contest 
his  dismissal. 
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FAMlUrWEEKUr 


Involves  More  Than  25,000,000  Adult  Readers 
And  Millions  Of  Youngsters  Every  Issue, 

Because  Of  The  High  Appeal  Of  Its  Editorial  Content 

That’s  Why  We’re  Able  To  Help  Develop  More  Circulation 
And  Advertising  For  Fast-Growing  Weekend  Editions  Of 
342  Influential  Dally  Newspapers 

More  than  50  independently  conducted  newspaper-sponsored  surveys  report  that  Family  Weekly 
usually  is  the  most  popular  part  of  their  papers  except  for  page  one  news  and  occasionally  a  local 
by-line  column. 

Research  of  Daniel  Starch  and  Associates  reports  that  Family  Weekly  is  America’s  best  read 
magazine,  on  the  basis  of  national  “adnorms”  for  major  mass  circulation  magazines. 

TGI  (Target  Group  Index)  and  Simmons,  national  research  firms  with  different  methods  of  measur¬ 
ing,  each  report  this  year  that  Family  Weekly  is  the  national  newspaper  magazine  showing  the 
largest  rate  of  audience  increase. 

Newspapers  with  Family  Weekly  collectively  on  the  average  show  a  larger  rate  of  circulation  in¬ 
crease  than  newspapers  v^ith  other  national  or  regional  magazines.  One  of  the  many  reasons  is 
“Bonanza”  whereby  Family  Weekly  rewards  circulation  managers  for  achieving  above-average 
subscription  and  single-copy  gains. 

Papers  with  Family  Weekly  also  benefit  from  “TRIP”  (Tie-in  Retail  Incentive  Program)  that  helps 
b  u  i  I  d  m  o  r e  rop  local  advertising. 


ADVERTISING  RATE 
BASE 
11,600,000 
CIRCULATION, 

DELIVERING  MORE  THAN 
12,000,000 

Family  Weekly  salutes  the 
annual  SNPA  convention  on 
its  75th  Anniversary  this 
week  in  Boca  Raton,  one 
of  the  thriving  ‘‘Sun  Belt” 
markets  that  combined,  ac¬ 
count  for  more  than  $2  BIL¬ 
LION  retail  sales  annually. 

President  &  Publisher,  Morton  Frank,  641  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC,  NY  10022  (212-9800257)  •  Vice-Presidents:  Robert 
D.  Carney,  143  Rolling  Hill  Dr.,  Daphne,  Ala.  36526  (205-6263366),  Lee  Ellis,  963  Grange  Hall  Rd.,  Cardiff,  Ca.  92007 
(714-4363151),  Robert  Christian,  24  Drum  Hill  Rd.,  Wilton,  Conn.  06897  (203-7622632)  •  Pub.  Rel.  Mgr.,  Robert  H. 
Marriott,  PO  Box  2443,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  33307  (305-9434645)  •  Joseph  C.  Wise,  MS-592,  PC  Box  42999,  Houston, 
Tex.  77042  (713-4939296)  •  James  G.  Baher,  14  Mayflower  Dr.,  Batavia,  III.  60510  (312-8791112) 


Celebrating  Our  First  25  Years 
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Newspapers  used  most 
in  bank  advertising 


Among  the  large  institutions  located  in 
major  cities,  over  10%  of  the  marketing 
budget  is  spent  on  branch  openings  and 
other  related  special  events.  These  in¬ 
stitutions  also  allocate  5.7%  of  their 
budgets  to  public  relations  and  public  af¬ 
fair  activities. 


By  Tom  Maier 

An  analysis  of  the  1978  marketing  ex¬ 
penditures  among  over  95%  of  the  na¬ 
tions’  savings  banks  reveals  that  news¬ 
papers  are  the  most  used  advertising 
medium,  particularly  among  middle- 
sized  banks. 

The  Savings  Institutions  Marketing 
Society  of  America  sponsored  the 
analysis,  based  on  a  survey  by  Neal 
Skowbo,  director  of  research.  In  his  sur¬ 
vey,  a  “medium-sized”  institution  is  one 
with  assets  from  $100  to  $499  million. 

“Newspaper  advertising  is  often  the 
backbone  of  a  saving  institution’s  adver¬ 
tising  program,”  the  report  states,  “be¬ 
cause  savings  account  advertising  is 
most  easily  presented  in  print.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  most  of  each  saving  institution’s 
older,  high-balance  savers  are  avid 
newspaper  readers.” 

The  study  is  the  first  comprehensive 
and  systematic  study  of  marketing  ex¬ 
penditures  by  savings  institutions.  As 
savings  institutions  grow,  the  report 
shows,  they  spend  more  of  their  budget 
on  television  advertising.  Even  the 
smallest-sized  institutions  (assets  of  less 
than  $50  million)  spent  something  on 
newspaper  advertising,  specialties 
(giveaways),  and  directories  during  1978. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  saving 
institutions,  the  survey  found,  which 
spend  large  shares  of  their  marketing 
budgets  on  newspaper  advertising:  31% 
have  assets  less  than  $25  million;  25% 
have  an  urban  or  suburban  market  out¬ 
side  an  SMSA  (Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area);  25%  have  only  one  of¬ 
fice.  The  smallest  institutions  devote  an 
average  of  24.8%  of  their  total  marketing 
expenditures  to  newspapers,  with  larger 
institutions  spending  only  19.1%  of  their 
budget.  Newspaper  advertising  gets  its 
largest  share  of  the  marketing  budgets  of 
institutions  outside  SMSA’s  and  its  small¬ 
est  share  from  institutions  which  draw 
most  of  their  customers  from  within  the 
larger  cities,  the  study  found. 

Those  banks  most  likely  to  use  televi¬ 
sion  advertising  are  ones  with  assets  of  $1 
billion  and  over,  with  ten  or  more  of¬ 
fices,  or  with  a  statewide  market,  result¬ 
ing  in  approximately  20%  of  their  mar¬ 
keting  budgets.  Of  smaller-sized  institu¬ 
tions,  television  advertising  averaged 
only  5.3%  of  the  budget.  For  the  largest 
institutions,  which  are  the  heaviest  users 
of  television  ads,  19.8%  of  the  budget 
went  for  television  use,  a  figure  compar¬ 
able  with  the  19.1%  spent  on  newspaper 
advertising. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  radio  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  media  mix.  with  banks 


havings  assets  of  under  $25  million,  a 
suburban  market  outside  an  SMSA,  or 
with  only  one  office,  accounting  for  ap¬ 
proximately  16%  of  their  total  advertis¬ 
ing  budget. 

Premium  are  an  important  item  for 
medium-sized  statewide  institutions  and 
for  those  located  in  urban  and  suburban 
areas  of  SMSA’s.  Many  of  the  largest 
institutions  are  located  in  New  York, 
California,  and  Texas,  which  severely 
limit  the  use  of  premiums. 


The  heaviest  users  of  advertising 
agencies  are  medium-sized  institutions. 
During  1978,  70%  of  institutions  with  as¬ 
sets  between  $100  million  and  $500  mil¬ 
lion  paid  fees  or  commissions  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  compared  with  only  30%  of 
those  in  the  smallest  size  group  (under 
$50  million)  and  only  63%  of  those  in  the 
largest  asset  size  group  (over  $500  mil¬ 
lion). 


Edwin  R.  Worth 


Donald  Berwald 


Berwald  and  Worth  appointed 

Edwin  R.  Worth,  who  joined  the  Cleveland  Press  as  manager  of  display  advertis¬ 
ing  in  May  of  this  year,  has  been  promoted  to  advertising  director.  He  fills  the 
position  formerly  held  by  Donald  Berwald,  who  has  been  promoted  to  director  of 
marketing. 

"Ed  Worth  is  a  complete  professional  with  marvelous  instincts  for  working  with 
people."  said  William  Holcombe,  business  manager,  in  announcing  the  promotion. 

Worth,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  spent  several  years  as  advertising  director  of 
newspapers  on  the  east  coast.  He  received  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
business  administration  from  New  York  University,  where  he  majored  in  marketing. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  national  sales  representative  for  Hearst  Newspapers 
in  New  York  and  eventually  moved  with  the  Hearst  organization  to  the  post  of 
advertising  director  at  the  Baltimore  News- American. 

Berwald,  former  advertising  director  of  the  Press,  has  been  named  director  of 
marketing,  a  newly  created  position.  Berwald's  responsibilities  will  be  to  help 
define  marketing  objectives  and  develop  the  plans  to  achieve  them,  said  William 
A.  Holcombe,  Press  business  manager. 

"Don's  extensive  knowledge  of  the  people  and  institutions  in  the  retail  and 
business  community,  ideally  suit  him  for  his  new  assignment,"  Holcombe  said. 

Berwald  was  appointed  Press  advertising  director  at  the  beginning  of  1972.  A 
native  Clevelander,  he  began  his  career  at  the  Press  in  1950  as  a  classified 
salesman. 

In  1957  he  was  appointed  to  the  national  advertising  staff  and  in  1961  to  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  staff.  Berwald  was  named  advertising  sales  promotion  manager  in 
1964,  promoted  to  retail  advertising  manager  in  1966  and  three  years  later  was 
made  advertising  manager. 
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SALEM,  MA 

"  EVENING  NEWS 


Marking  its  complete 
conversion  to  web  offset  production, 
the  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Evening 
News  now  prints  for  its  31,000 
subscribers  on  a  four-unit 
Wood-Hoe  Lithoflex  press. 

Serving  17  cities  and  towns 
six  days  per  week  in  the  highly 
competitive  North  Shore  market,  the 


Evening  News  anticipates  greater 
speed,  superior  reproduction  quality 
and  more  extensive  use  of  color 
with  the  new  press  according  to 
executives. 

The  55,000  pph  Lithoflex,  the 
first  to  be  installed  in  New  England, 
comprises  four  double-width  press 
units,  color  cylinder,  2:1  folder.  Wood 
reels  and  tensions,  and  features 
the  Wood-Hoe  Jet  Air  dampening 
system. 

The  new  press,  housed  in  an 
addition  to  the  Evening  News  plant 


in  the  heart  of  historic  Salem, 
replaces  a  46-year-old  Hoe  Super 
Production  Vertical  press. 

The  contract  for  the  Lithoflex 
was  awarded  to  Wood  Industries, 
Inc.,  by  the  Salem  News  Publishing 
Co.  following  extensive  research. 
The  reliability  of  their  old  Hoe 
letterpress  press  was  a 
consideration  in  their  decision, 
executives  of  the  newspaper  say. 


WOOD -HOE 


Industries 


Division  of  Wood  Industries,  Inc.  333  Cedar  Avenue  Middlesex,  N.J.  08846  (201)469-6600 


Retail  ad  recession 
feared  by  Ad  Bureau 


If  recession  comes,  major  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  “may  slash  ad  budgets  to  save 
dollars  and  turn  to  other  media.”  says 
A1  Eisenpreis,  vicepresident  of  retail 
marketing  for  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  unless  newspapers  act  now 
to  “launch  major  marketing  and  sales 
efforts.” 

Though  department  stores  “appear  to 
do  well”,  Eisenpreis  explained  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Financial  Officers  last  week  in  New 
Orleans,  many  are  struggling  with  inter¬ 
nal  problems,  slow-moving  inventories 
and  non-producing  expenses. 

As  a  result,  he  said  retailers  may  be 
forced  to  push  for  immediate  sales  re¬ 
sponse  and  look  for  the  best  advertising 
bargains. 

Broadcast,  total  market  shoppers  and 
direct  mail  may  be  made  to  look  more 
attractive,  offering  bargain  advertising 
packages,  Eisenpreis  said,  especially 
where  “newspapers  provide  inadequate 
zoning  options  and  show  little  interest  in 
furnishing  detailed  coverage  and  circula¬ 
tion  data  by  submarkets.” 

According  to  Eisenpreis,  the  issue  is 
productivity — reduced  sales  per  square 


foot  in  relation  to  rising  construction 
costs  and  prices.  In  the  past  six  years,  he 
said,  the  average  sales  check  increased 
less  than  inflation.  Americans  are  reduc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  money  they  spend  on 
clothing  and  house  furnishings  in  lieu  of 
housing,  recreation,  health  and  personal 
services.  Of  this  reduced  market,  many 
are  among  newspaper’s  best  customers. 

Another  factor  under  the  surface,  he 
said,  is  that  retailer’s  growth  is  retarded 
by  specialty  chains,  which  do  little  or  no 
advertising.  Sales  of  the  drugstore 
chains,  Eisenpreis  said  as  an  example, 
rose  165%  in  ten  years,  II  times  the 
growth  of  independents,  by-  selling  a 
wide  assortment  of  home,  auto  and  per¬ 
sonal  products.  He  said  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  visits  a  drugstore  four  times  a 
month. 

Mail  order  merchandising  is  also  on 
the  rise,  Eisenpreis  said.  In  1977,  over 
8,000  businesses  sold  almost  one-fifth  of 
all  U.S.  general  merchandise,  amounting 
to  $20  billion,  by  mail.  There  are  over 
21,000  mailing  lists  for  sale,  totaling 
over  64  million  names. 

“The  greater  momentum  established 
before  a  recession,  the  more  effectively 


one  can  resist  it,”  Eisenpreis  said.  His 
program  concentrates  on  three  basic 
marketing  approaches:  positioning  the 
newspaper  as  an  indispensible  medium; 
reaching  “unreachable”  management 
people  who  control  major  chains  and 
groups:  improving  the  direction  of  local 
retail  people  and  creating  new  retail 
selling  tools  for  local  newspaper  sales 
people. 

Fashion  insert 
grows  in  size 

All  In  Style,  the  upscale  fashion/ 
home/lifestyle  Sunday  magazine  which 
debuted  in  five  major  newspapers  on 
August  27,  announced  this  week  that  it 
has  scheduled  80%  more  advertising  and 
attracted  many  prominent  new  advertis¬ 
ers  for  its  second  issue  on  November  19. 

In  addition  the  Washinfiton  Star  will 
carry  six-times-a-year  publication  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  third  issue  on  March  4, 
1979.  This  will  up  the  magazine’s  com¬ 
bined  total  distribution  by  10%  to 
l,100,0(K).  The  five  other  papers  on  the 
magazine’s  roster  are  the  Cliicaf-o 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  Houston  Post  and  Boston 
Globe — each  distributing  “All  In  Style” 
to  its  top  one-third  income  readership 
list. 

There  will  be  46  %  pages  of  advertising 
in  the  November  19  “Holiday-1978” 
issue — compared  with  26  ad  pages  in  the 
inaugural  issue — and  total  pages  will  in¬ 
crease  to  84  from  56  in  the  first  issue, 
according  to  Richard  Grubman.  board 
chairman  and  publisher. 

Detroit  News  joins 
Miliion  Market  rep 

Million  Market  Newspapers,  which 
picked  up  the  Atlanta  Newspapers  last 
month,  said  this  week  the  Detroit  News 
will  enter  the  fold  on  January  1. 

“It  was  time  for  a  change,”  Robert  C. 
Nelson,  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  News,  told  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er.  The  News  has  been  represented  by 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  for  the  past 
eight  years. 

A  spokesman  for  S-W-F  said  the  move 
caught  the  firm  by  surprise. 


Romantic  messages 

Sweet  thoughts  for  sweethearts  are 
being  set  into  type  for  a  special  Sweetest 
Day  classified  advertising  section  to  ap¬ 
pear  October  21  in  the  Chicago  Siin- 
Times.  It’s  the  fourth  year  for  the  sec¬ 
tion.  In  1977  Sun-Times  readers  filled  20 
pages  with  more  than  4,000  messages  to 
say  how  much  they  cared  for  that  special 
person  in  their  lives. 
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SAFETY  IN  THE  PRESSROOM 
STARTS  WITH  ALGRIP 

ON  THE  FLOOR 


Aluminum  oxide  particles  rolled  into  our  safety  steel  flooring 
provide  non-slip  footing  in  ink-misted  pressrooms.  Join  the 
largest  printing  press  manu¬ 
facturers  and  many  of  the 
nation’s  biggest  newspapers  by 
installing  Algrip. 

Write  for  free  Sale-Walk.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  212.  Leola.  PA  17540 

8-page  brochure.  |717|  656-2326.  Out  of  state,  call  1-800-233-0333 

‘‘FROM  MISSILE  SITES  TO  MANHOLE  COVERS” 
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CPS  320 

PRODUCTION/BUSINESS 

SYSTEM 


If  you're  looking  for  solutions  to  both  text 
management  and  business  system 
problems  and  you  would  like  expanded 
backup  features,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
investigate  the  newest  member  of  our  CPS 
300  family,  the  320 . .  .a  revolutionary  dual 
system  that  gives  you  the  capabilities  of  two 
separate  full-scale  systems— one  used  for 
composition  production  and  the  other  for 
business. 

In  addition  to  providing  complete 
editorial,  classified  and  display  packages, 
the  320  automatically  transfers  relevant 
input  data  to  the  business  system  for 
procedures  such  as  classified  ad  billing, 
updating  account  receivables,  and 
maintaining  statistical  reports. 

Also,  the  CPS  320  dual  system  gives  you 
these  important  options:  use  of  both  systems 
for  production  or  business,  or  each  used  to 
back  up  the  other  operation. 

The  320  is  the  lowest  priced,  full-feature  dual 
system  on  the  market.  For  details  write,  or  call 
toll  free:  1-800-225-0945,  except  Mass. 

EDITORIAL 

CLASSIRED 

DISPLAY 

PRODUCTION  BACK-UP 

CIRCULATION  CONTROL 
CLASS  AD  BILUNG 
DISPLAY  AD  BILUNG 
PAYROLL 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 
GENERAL  LEDGER 
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DYMO  GRAPHIC  SYSTEMS,  INC. 
Wilmington.  MA  01 887  (61 7)933-7000 


Radio  Shack 
runs  ads  for 
home  computers 

By  Tom  Maier 

The  small  business  and  home  compu¬ 
ter  field,  which  many  observers  describe 
as  both  lucrative  and  limitless,  will  soon 
be  advertised  nationally  by  newspapers 
in  the  top  100  markets. 

The  Tandy  Company's  Radio  Shack 
division  will  be  promoting  the  sales  of  its 
TRS-80  personal  computer  with  standard 
ROP  ads  in  the  next  fcw  weeks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  Shirley,  director  of  computer 
merchandising.  Radio  Shack’s  promo¬ 
tion,  Shirley  said,  will  be  “very  substan¬ 
tially”  invested  in  newspapers,  with  half 
to  full  page  advertisements. 

The  market  for  small,  inexpensive 
computers  is  “just  starting  out,”  Shirley 
said,  “but  its  already  very  large.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Shirley,  Radio  Shack  first  ad¬ 
vertised  its  new  line  of  small  computers 
in  a  city-to-city  campaign,  during  which 
“we  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  de¬ 
mand.” 

In  northern  California,  where  the  small 
computer  field  has  already  been  estab¬ 
lished,  a  number  of  computer  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  have  developed  a 
thriving  business. 

The  Apple  Computer  Company,  of 
northern  California,  has  been  “growing 
in  leaps  and  bounds”,  according  to  its 
marketing  manager,  Jean  Richardson. 
She  stated  that  though  the  Apple  Corpo¬ 
ration  advertises  in  magazines,  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  is  handled  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis  by  its  retailers.  Ranging 
in  price  from  $970  to  $1,795,  depending 
upon  the  memory  capacity  of  each  unit, 
Apple’s  computers  use  the  BASIC  lan¬ 
guage  for  easy  programming.  Richardson 
feels  that  the  looming  market  for  small 
computers,  said  to  be  the  size  of  an  elec¬ 
tric  typewriter,  “will  have  the  same  ad¬ 
vertising  potential  as  stereo  equipment 
and  calculators  do  now  in  home  and  bus¬ 
iness.” 

One  chain  of  computer  retailers  is  the 
Computerland  Company,  with  50  stores 
in  the  nation,  whose  one  outlet  in  Ber¬ 
keley,  California  averages  a  sale  of  two 
to  four  $1,200  computers  every  week, 
according  to  Bruce  Barrett,  a  pro¬ 
grammer  at  Computerland.  “Almost  all 
our  advertising  is  in  newspapers,”  states 
Barrett.  “We  have  an  agreement  with  the 
Palo  Alto  paper  to  run  one  ad  a  week.” 

Howard  Schonberger,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  at  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  said  there 
has  been  only  minimal  advertising  for 
home  computers  mainly  from  depart¬ 
ment  stores  such  as  Macy’s  and  Em¬ 
porium. 

Texas  Instruments,  the  giant  of  the 
calculator  field,  intends  to  introduce  in 
the  coming  year  a  $350-$450  personal 
46 


Australian  papers  buy 
DEC  classified  system 

Digital  Equipment  Corporation  has 
announced  an  agreement  with  Queens¬ 
land  Newspapers  Pty.,  Ltd.,  of 
Brisbane,  Australia,  to  install  a  large 
computerized  system  to  handle  classified 
advertising  for  the  three-newspaper 
combine.  The  $1.8  million  contract, 
signed  by  Digital  Equipment  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  represents  the  first  large,  interac¬ 
tive  classified  management  system  to  be 
installed  in  that  country. 

The  CMS- 11  system,  based  on  three 
PDP-11/70  computers,  will  be  used  for 
classified  advertising  entry,  editing,  au¬ 
tomatic  billing,  and  display  advertising 
makeup  at  the  morning  Courier  Mail 
(circulation  266,449),  evening  Brisbane 
Telegraph  (167,326),  and  (Sunday  Mail 
(367,895).  A  typical  Saturday  edition  of 
the  Courier  Mail  carries  up  to  40  broad¬ 
sheet  pages  of  classified  advertising. 


Combined  weeklies 
have  8,700  circ. 

The  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Examiner  is 
now  the  state’s  largest  weekly. 

After  the  Examiner  bought  out  the 
Aberdeen  News-Herald  and  combined 
its  circulation  lists  (excluding  subscrib¬ 
ers  who  received  both  papers)  the 
Examiner  ended  up  with  a  circulation  of 
8,700. 

That  beats  the  closest  contender  for 
the  title — the  Star-Herald  of  Kosciusko. 
The  Star-Herald,  has  a  circulation  of 
7,846  and  the  next  closest  is  the  North- 
side  Sun  of  Jackson  at  7,478,  according 
to  the  1977  postal  statement  of  the  news¬ 
papers  filed  in  October. 

Publisher  Ken  Prillhart  said  that  the 
Examiner’s  latest  edition  had  40  pages. 

Prillhart  said  the  advertising  which  the 
Examiner  has  been  picking  up  has  not 
been  necessarily  from  stores  which  had 
advertised  with  the  News-Herald  only, 
but  was  coming  from  businesses  which 
did  not  advertise  with  either,  because 
they  could  not  afford  to  advertise  with 
both,  but  did  not  want  to  advertise  with 
one  paper  and  not  the  other. 

‘No  search’  policy 
signed  by  Ky.  Gov. 

Gov.  Julian  M.  Carroll  has  issued  a 
policy  statement  placing  restrictions 
upon  use  of  search  warrants  involving 
newspaper  offices  and  files. 

Acting  at  the  request  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  in  the  wake  of  the 
Stanford  Daily  decision  by  the  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  Governor  (Tarroll  said  the 
policy  statement  would  serve  until  the 
state  legislature  can  act  on  the  question 
of  so-called  “third  party”  searches  in 
1980. 

While  the  policy  statement  is  binding 
only  on  the  Kentucky  State  Police,  the 
only  law  enforcement  agency  over  which 
the  governor  exercises  control.  Gover¬ 
nor  Carroll  told  newsmen  that  it  is  his 
hope  that  other  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies  at  the  city  and  county  levels  will 
adopt  similar  guidelines. 

computer  with  color  graphics.  Such  units 
are  designed  for  many  different  uses,  in¬ 
cluding  education,  business  as  well  as 
the  home.  A  spokesman  to  comment  on 
Texas  Instrument’s  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  however,  was  unavailable. 

What  most  observers  estimate  is  that 
IBM,  having  failed  to  initially  capitalize 
on  the  calculator  market,  will  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  market  the  prototype  of  a  low- 
cost  personal  computer,  which  it  is  said 
to  be  currently  developing.  Spokesmen 
for  IBM,  however,  would  not  comment. 

Robert  Lablanc,  an  analyst  for  Salo¬ 
mon  Bros.,  quoted  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Post,  suggested  that  it 
may  be  AT&T  which  may  have  the  logis- 


Edit  on  computer 

Ad-takers  will  enter  and  edit  copy  and 
billing  information  through  VT61/t  video 
display  terminals.  Ads  will  be  stored  on 
four  high-speed  disk  drives  with  a  total 
capacity  of  712  million  characters.  Four 
microcomputer-controlled  VT72/t  termi¬ 
nals  will  handle  wire  copy  editing  and 
system  control.  The  system  will  perform 
automatic  credit  checking  and  renewal 
flagging,  plus  printing  of  selected  ads  on 
two  3()0-iine-per-minute  printers.  Fully 
corrected,  hyphenated  and  justified  ad 
copy  will  be  output  on-line  to  APS-5 
phototypesetters. 

In  normal  operation,  the  system  will 
be  controlled  by  two  of  the  PDP-11/70 
processors,  while  the  third  will  be  con¬ 
nected  through  switched  lines  for  im¬ 
mediate  backup  in  case  of  a  hardware 
malfunction. 

Installation  of  the  CMS- 1 1  system  will 
begin  in  October.  When  complete,  the 
three-processor  system  will  support  98 
VT61/t  and  four  VT72/t  terminals  and 
three  nine-track  magnetic  tape  units. 

Disk  storage  can  be  increased  from  the 
planned  four  units  to  a  total  of  16  drives. 

tical  advantage  in  combining  data  pro¬ 
cessing  and  communications  technology. 
Advances  such  as  electronic  mail  and 
electronic  fund  transfer  would  be  possi¬ 
ble  by  modifying  phone  terminals  into 
microprocessor-based  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  with  both  data  manipulation  and 
data  transmission  capabilities. 

Bob  Katzeff,  media  relations  super¬ 
visor  for  AT&T,  denied  any  present 
interest  by  AT&T  in  the  home  computer 
field.  There  may  be  “peripheral”  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  phone  company’s  facilities 
for  transmission,  Katzeff  said,  but  under¬ 
lined  the  difficulties  of  even  such  an  at¬ 
tempt,  because  of  the  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  AT&T. 
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OUR  NEW 
SYSTEMS 
ARE  MAKING 
BIG  THINGS 
HAPPEN  AT 

RRIS. 


We’ve  been  the  leader  in 
electronic  composition  for  many 
years.  Most  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world  compose  with  Harris. 
But  we’ve  never  been  a  company  to 
rest  on  our  laurels.  In  fact,  we’re 
expanding  our  markets  like  never 
before.  For  example,  our  new  2220 
and  MicroStor  products  are  making 
it  possible  for  every  newspaper  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  Harris 
system.  Even  suburban  dailies  and 
weeklies.  ^ 

We  need  top  professional 
sales  people  who  know  the 
industry. 

Because  of  the  tremendous 
demand  for  our  new  products,  we 
have  openings  for  qualified  sales 
and  sales  management  personnel. 
Professionals  who  understand  the 
needs  of  the  newspaper  business. 


And  who  like  to  fill  those  needs  by 
selling  the  best  products  in  the 
industry. 


We  are  the  fastest 
growing  total  composition 
products  company  in  the 
world. 

And  you  can  imagine  the 
opportunities  that  creates  for  our 
people.  If  you  want  to  work  for  the 
leader  and  enjoy  the  best  training 
programs,  benefits  arid 
opportunities,  call  or  send  your 
resume  to  Mr.  C.A.  King,  Director 
of  Personnel,  today.  He  can  give 
you  the  details  on  how  you  too 
can  become  a  part  of  the  big 
things  happening  at  Harris. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
male  &  female 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Harris  Corporation,  Composition  Systems  Division,  P.O.  Box  2080,  505  Rodes  Bouievard,  Meibourne,  Fia.  32901  (305)  259-5180 
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N  J.  HILL  FOLK 

The  Jackson 
Whites:  Tree 
Minus  Roots 

BY  CHARLES  T.  POWERS 

Timn  Staff  Writar 

MAHWAH,  N.J.— On  days  when 
the  rain  comes,  the  tops  of  the  Rama- 
pos  are  shrouded  in  tatters  of  cloud, 
hidden  from  the  villages  and  the  curl¬ 
ing  highways  in  the  valley  below. 
From  down  there,  the  mountains  look 
gentle  and  green,  thick  with  New 
Jersey  woods  disappearing  into  the 
remote  floating  mists.  It  is  30  miles 
from  Times  Square. 

It  is  up  there,  out  of  sight,  where 
the  mountain  people— at  least  some  of 
them— still  live.  For  as  long  as  most 
folks  around  here  can  recall,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  on  the  mountain— the 
one  they  named  Stag  Hill— have  been 
called  Jackson  Whites,  although  it  is 
a  long  time  since  one  of  them  has 
been  called  that  to  his  face. 


These  are  excerpts  from  an  article 
examining  the  disputed  heritage  of 
the  Ramapo  Mountain  people,  an  iso¬ 
lated  group  known  by  outsiders  as  the 
“Jackson  Whites.”  Charles  T.  Powers 
is  a  staff  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  New  York  Bureau,  which  is 
one  of  11  Times  domestic  bureaus. 

Jackson  Whites  is  not  a  good  name, 
not  a  name  that  the  mountain  people 
like  or  will  tolerate  any  longer,  since 
it  is  a  term  intertwined  with  prejudice 
and  ignorance  and  disputed  legend, 
like  an  old  tree  growing  its  bark  over 
a  coil  of  barbed  wire.  It  is  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  place  that  layers  of 
myth  and  gnarled  supposition  must  be 
pulled  away  to  arrive  at  some  conclu¬ 
sion  that  defines  what  these  people 
are.  Or  are  not  Ifitmatters.»«* 

They  are  people  of  color,  and  some 
of  them,  if  they  choose  to  say  some¬ 
thing  at  all,  call  themselves  “col¬ 
ored.”  Not  black.  Not  white.  Some  of 
them  have  always  said  they  were  In¬ 
dian,  and  nowadays  there  are  still 
more  calling  themselves  Indian  and 
carrying  around  official  identification 
car(6  saying  so,  even  though  some  of 
them  never  thought  much  about  it 
until  recently. 

They  live  in  four  areas,  mainly,  on 
either  side  of  New  York-New  Jersey 
border:  on  the  top  of  Stag  Hill,  which 
is  separate  from  but  officially  a  part 
of  the  valley  town  of  Mahwah;  in  a 
Mahwah  neighborhood  sandwiched 
between  the  old  foundry  and  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  assembly  plant;  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  around  the  abandoned  deep- 
shaft  iron  mines  near  Ringwood,  N.J., 
where  some  of  the  older  men  once 
worked;  and  in  the  village  of  Hill- 
burn,  N.Y.,  a  leafy,  dollhouse  hamlet 
with  quiet  streets  and  a  look  of 
modest  prosperity.**# 

Probably  the  prevailing  view 
among  outsiders— that  is.  the  people 
of  the  predominantly  white  surround¬ 
ing  communities— is  that  the  people 


of  the  mountain  are  a  mixture  of 
black,  white  and  Indian  blood.  The 
stories  about  how  this  mixture  came 
about  are  varied,  borrowing  in  uncer¬ 
tain  measure  from  speculation,  hear¬ 
say  and  history,  the  threads  of  one 
version  weaving  into  the  cloth  of  an¬ 
other. 

It  is  best  to  start  with  the  name, 
because  there  are  three  separate  ver¬ 
sions  of  where  the  name  “Jackson 
Whites”  came  from. 

The  first  begins  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War  and  with  the  Hessian 
soldiers  the  British  garrisoned  in  New 
York  City  to  fight  it,  or  rather  with 
the  animal  needs  of  those  none-too- 
loyal  mercenaries,  and  a  man  named 
Jackson,  presumably  a  British  citizen, 
although  the  legend  has  preserved 
neither  his  first  name  nor  his  place  of 
birth,  nor  any  other  actual  trace  of 
him. 

According  to  the  story,  Jackson 
was  given  a  contract  by  the  British 
War  Office  in  the  colonies  to  procure 
women  for  the  restive  troops  quar¬ 
tered  at  Lispenard’s  Meadow  near 
what  is  now  called  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage.  Jackson  set  about  his  work  in 
London,  rounding  up  prostitutes  from 
the  streets,  kidnaping  them,  in  effect, 
and  throwing  them  in  the  hold  of  a  ship. 
Several  vessels  set  sail  for  New  York, 
but  a  storm  at  sea  sank  one  of  them. 

In  order  to  fulfill  his  contract, 
Jackson  dispatched  a  ship  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  there,  by  the  same  means 
employed  in  England,  he  loaded  the 
vessel  with  black  women.  When  they 
arrived  in  New  York,  they  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  jocularly  as  “Jackson’s 
Whites.”*** 

The  Hessian  soldiers,  many  of 
them,  deserted  in  the  rout.  Some  fled 
the  city  in  the  company  of  women 
who  had  been  kept  in  the  stockade  in 
Lispenard’s  Meadow.  They  made 
their  way  north,  avoiding  skirmishes 
where  possible,  and  somehow  got  to 
the  west  banks  of  the  Hudson  River, 
continuing  then  westward  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Ramapo  Pass. 

It  was  wild  country  then,  but 
peaceful,  the  boulder-strewn  wooded 
mountains  a  refuge  and  hideout. 

Once  there,  they  met  Indians,  the 
peaceful  Tuscaroras,  driven  out  of 
their  native  North  Carolina  by  battles 
of  their  own  70  years  earlier,  having 
migrated  northward  in  scattered 
bands  to  link  their  fortunes  with  the 
five  nations  of  the  Iroquois,  and  set¬ 
tling  here  and  there  along  the  way. 

The  legend  has  it  that  they  stayed 
together,  black,  white  and  Indian,  in¬ 
termarried  and  raised  children  and 
intermarried  again,  keeping  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  became  known  as  Jack- 
son  Whites,  the  name  remaining  out 
of  some  stubborn  twisted  sense  of 
history  or  outsiders'  humor,  despite 
the  fact  that  Jackson,  the  procurer, 
existed  probably  only  as  a  fantasy  de¬ 
signed  to  fit  a  supposed  conclusion. 
Not  a  shred  of  documentary  evidence 
suggests  he  ever  existed,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  his  prostitutes. 

There  was  a  Revolutionary  War. 
There  were  Hessians.  The  rest  is  spe¬ 
culation.*** 

The  second  version  tells  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  British  general  named  Jackson, 
who  had  been  supplied  with  money 
by  the  British  to  take  care  of  destitute 
white  families  in  America.  When  he 
came  upon  the  mountain  people,  who 
were  colored,  living  in  the  Ramapo 


Mountains,  he  devised  a  way  to  help 
them,  even  though  they  were  ob¬ 
viously  not  white— or  not  all  white- 
being  presumably  freed  Dutch  or 
runaway  slaves  and  their  children, 
some  mulattoes,  intermarried  with 
poor  whites  and  Indians. 

This  legend  says  the  general  named 
Jackson  obtained  aid  for  the  people 
through  the  subterfuge  of  calling 
them  white— Jackson  White. 

No  one  has  ever  found  a  record  of  a 
British  general  named  Jackson. ••• 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
South  and  elsewhere,  freed  black 
slaves  were  often  contemptuously  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  "jacks.”  When  they  inter¬ 
married  with  whites,  they  were  called 
"jacks  and  whites.”  Around  the  Ra- 
mapo  Mountains  it  was  a  simple  con¬ 
traction,  a  sort  of  oral  misspelling, 
that  turned  the  phrase  into  "Jackson 
Whites.” 

But  this  third  version  leaves  much 
unexplained.  It  does  not  explain  how 
the  people  came  to  the  mountains  in 
the  first  place,  nor  does  it  say  who 
they  were,  or  why  the  old  Dutch 
names.  Van  Dunk,  De  Vries  (now  De 
Freese),  De  Groot  (now  De  Groat) 
and  Mann  have  come  to  predominate 
among  the  Mountain  People.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  none  of  those  legends  offers 
full  satisfaction  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  leaving  them  instead,  in  the 
absence  of  any  early  official  written 
histories  and  genealogies  and  careful 
recordings  of  births  and  marriages,  to 
pick  and  sort  among  the  legends  and 
tales,  matching  what  is  acceptable 
with  what  has  been  passed  down  or 
faintly  remembered  from  ancient 
cousins  and  grandparents  and  great- 
grandparents.*** 

It  was  almost  10  years  ago  that  Da¬ 
vid  Steven  Cohen,  then  a  University 
of  Pennsylvania  graduate  student  in 
pursuit  of  a  Ph.D.,  began  doing  re¬ 
search  on  the  Jackson  Whites,  a  term 
he  had  first  heard  as  a  high  school 
student  in  Bergen  County,  N.J.  He  la¬ 
ter  came  to  refer  to  them  as  the  Ra- 
mapo  Mountain  People,  in  a  book  of 
that  title,  and  learned  that  term  was 
not  universally  acceptable,  either. 

For  a  year,  Cohen,  now  a  professor 
at  Rutgers  University  in  Newark, 
lived  with  a  family  in  Hillburn  as  he 
mixed  among  the  people  and  gained 
their  confidence  and  talked  to  some  of 
them  for  hours,  often  with  a  tape  re¬ 
corder,  listening  to  them  recount  the 
stories  they  had  heard  and  detail  the 
ingredients  of  herb  cures  and  how  to 
relieve  colds  with  the  salve  of  goose 
grease.  And  in  the  end,  these  were 
not  appreciated  either,  since  some  of 
the  people  believed  Cohen’s  discipline 
as  an  anthropologist-folklorist 
worked  to  ridicule  them,  to  paint 
them  as  backwoodsmen  and  hillbil¬ 
lies,  especially  incensing  those  who 
were  raised  on  penicillin  just  like  ev¬ 
eryone  else  and  had  never  heard  of 
goose  grease. 

The  final  wedge  was  Cohen’s  ge¬ 
nealogical  research,  more  careful 
than  any  ever  done,  which  seemed  to 
demonstrate  that  the  forebears  of  the 
Ramapo  Mountain  People  were  not 
runaway  slaves,  nor  were  they  pros¬ 
titutes.  They  were,  he  claimed 
however,  black. 

They  were,  he  said,  free  Dutch 
slaves,  or  their  children. 

Cohen  believes  he  found  the  first 
De  Vries  in  the  records  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam.  He  was  the  Dutch  sea  captain. 


1 


Johan  De  Vries,  who  arrived  in  the 
new  world  in  1644  with  a  load  of 
troops  to  fight  the  Indians.  In  1647,  he 
fathered  a  son,  whose  name  was  Jan 
De  Vries  II,  whose  mother’s  name,  as 
listed  on  the  baptismal  records  of 
Aug.  25, 1647,  was  Swartinne  (Zwaart 
meaning  black  in  Dutch),  and  was 
one  of  Captain  De  Vries’  slave  wom¬ 
en,  probably  acquired  in  Brazil. 

The  mulatto  son  became  a  free  man 
upon  his  father’s  death,  and  shared  in 
the  captain’s  inheritance.  Upon 
reaching  adulthood,  De  Vries  married 
and  managed  to  buy  two  shares  of  the 
Tappan  Land  Patent  in  the  Upper 
Hackensack  River  Valley,  remaining 
there  to  farm  and  rear  a  large  family, 
which  in  turn  divided  his  property  on 
hisdeath.*** 


Admittedly,  there  are  gaps  in  Co¬ 
hen’s  research.  The  antique  quill  pen 
scrawls  in  records  200  and  300  years 
old  cannot  begin  to  cover  the  sum  to¬ 
tal  of  human  interchange,  unions, 
births  or  deaths,  nor  with  total  cer¬ 
tainty  prove  that  the  Augustine  Van 
Donck  who  lived  by  Fresh  Water 
Pond  in  New  York  in  1670  was  the 
same  one  whose  daughter  baptised  a 
child  in  the  Tappan  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  40  years  later.  It  is  even  less 
sure  on  the  Indian  heritage.  Cohen 
contends  that  his  research  suggests 
that  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  in  their 
northward  wanderings,  were  farther 
westward,  moving  mainly  through 
the  Susquehanna  River  Valley  in 
Pennsylvania,  never  coming  as  far 
east  as  the  Ramapos,  and  that  if  there 
had  been  more  intermarriage  be¬ 
tween  the  Mountain  People  and  the 
Delaware  Indians  there  would  be 
more  documents  proving  it,  a  suppo¬ 
sition  which  of  course  presumes  that 
Indians  of  those  days  held  the  same 
high  opinion  of  pieces  of  paper  as 
white  men  did. 

Still,  Dr.  David  Cohen  is  disap¬ 
pointed  with  the  reaction  his  work 
has  caused,  sorry  that  he  is  no  longer 
friends  with  some  people  and  no  lon¬ 
ger  welcome  in  the  communities 
where  the  Mountain  People  live.  But 
he  says  he  understands. 

The  Mountain  People  understand, 
too.  It  was  just  one  more  affront,  just 
one  more  example  of  broken  trust  and 
another  “honest  reporter”  coming  in 
to  do  an  "objective"  work  and  failing 
to  accept  any  other  idea  than  the  one 
he  had  set  out  to  prove  in  the  first 
place.*  •• 


There  is  a  discernible  accent  among 
the  Mountain  People,  a  sort  of  high, 
lilting  cadence  to  the  speech  that  may 
be  left  over  from  the  Dutch  or  maybe 
Indian  or  maybe  neither.  Whatever  it 
is,  it  can  be  heard  in  the  voice  of  Otto 
Mann,  a  true  patriarch  of  Stag  Hill, 
Pentecostal  minister,  retired  after 
21V4  years  with  the  local  utility  com¬ 
pany  and  gentleman  farmer  in  work 
pants  and  plaid  shirt  pausing  in  his 
repairs  on  the  pig  pen  behind  the 
house.  He  is  fit  looking  as  he  ap¬ 
proaches  70,  his  skin  coppery  against 
the  fine  white  of  his  hair.  He  sat  in 
the  yard  and  talked. 


"Well,  yes,  this  Indian  movement  is 
going  pretty  strong  now,”  he  said. 
“Pretty  strong.  I’d  say.  Younger  peo¬ 
ple  sort  of  got  interested  in  it  and 
they  come  and  see  me  and  asked  if  I’d 
go  along  with  them,  and  I  did.  All 
people  ha’'2  ever  asked  for  up  here  is 
to  be  let  alone,  and  now  a  few  people 
are  coming  together  on  this  thing  and 
they’re  going  to  put  a  stop  to  this.” 

"This  talk.”  Otto  Mann’s  pale  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  distance,  beyond  a 
pair  of  dismantled  cars  and  the  line  of 
trees  beyond. 

"This  talk,”  he  went  on.  "There’s 
no  proof  that  any  Jackson  ever 
brought  anyone  up  here.  People  lived 
here  before  the  towns  around  here 
were  settled.  I  have  heard  there  were 
Indians.  My  father,  one  time,  I  re¬ 
member  he  had  a  bunch  of  arrows  he 
had  found.  My  grandfather,  he  took 
great  pride  in  it.  He  always  had  long 
hair,  like  an  Indian.  He  used  to  dance 
like  an  Indian.  I  remember,  us  kids, 
we  used  to  laugh  at  him  dancing.’’*** 


Otto  Mann  said  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  latest  developments  in  the 
Indian  movement  on  Stag  Hill,  since 
it  had  been  started  by  the  younger 
people  and  he  was  not  taking  an  ac¬ 
tive  role  as  a  leader.  A  man  named 
McClendon  Van  Dunk  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  chief  of  the  organization,  which 
had  been  incorporated  as  the  Rama- 
paugh  Mountain  Indians,  Inc.  A  Stag 
Hill  woman  named  Joyce  Bodey  was 
the  tribal  secretary,  and  she  was 
found  at  the  group’s  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  off  the  mountain. 

She  was  not  receptive  to  inquiries 
from  reporters.  Officially,  she  said, 
the  Indians  had  nothing  to  say.  They 
would  be  issuing  statements  later.  In 
the  meantime,  she  suggested,  repor¬ 
ters  might  not  be  welcome  around  the 
mountain. 

Reached  by  telephone,  McClendon 
Van  Dunk  said  much  the  same. 

Joyce  Bodey  took  the  telephone 
from  Van  Dunk  to  issue  further 
warnings.  "I  wouldn’t  be  responsible 
for  your  safety  if  you  came  up  here 
asking  questions,”  she  said.  In  the 
background,  over  the  phone,  there 
was  a  drumming  and  the  sound  of 
dissonant  voices,  rising  and  falling,  a 
curious  hum,  perhaps  a  chant. 

"We  are  practicing  our  singing,” 
said  Joyce  Bodey. 

Not  long  afterward,  a  reporter  from 
a  newspaper  in  New  Jersey  came  to 
Stag  Hill  to  write  a  column  about  the 
“Jackson  Whites”  and  he  described 
what  he  saw  as  a  scene  out  of  the  film 
“Deliverance.”  (“Lining  the  porch  of 
a  ramshackle  shanty  sat  a  clan  of 
dark-skinned  poorly  clad  hillbillies. 
They  glared  at  me.”) 

Joyce  Bodey  helped  spread  the 
word.  Another  lesson  had  been 
learned.  People  stopped  talking.  *** 


since  everyone  has  an  opinion  that 
may  vary  in  small  degree  or  large 
from  the  next  one,  the  only  thing  that 
is  stirred  is  variation,  discussion,  ar¬ 
gument  that  can’t  be  settled. 

If  it  matters. 

The  scene  is  the  second -story  room 
of  a  modest  apartment  in  Mahwah,  a 
cloudy  silver  afternoon  light  sus¬ 
pending  the  bands  of  smoke  in  the  air. 
Three  young  men  are  present,  two  of 
them  black  and  not  native  to  this 
area,  from  New  York  in  fact,  but  they 
think  of  themselves  as  permanent  re¬ 
fugees  to  the  Ramapo  Mountains,  an 
area  much  to  be  preferred  over 
Brooklyn.  The  third  young  man 
comes  from  here,  born  in  nearby  Suf- 
fern.  His  first  name  is  Robert,  though 
he  is  not  usually  called  that.  And  his 
last  name  is  one  of  the  names  com¬ 
mon  to  the  Ramapo  Mountains.  The 
three  are  strong,  longtime  friends. 

Disco  music  is  playing  softly  on  a 
radio,  ice  cream  has  been  passed 
around  and  relaxation,  lethargy  even, 
hangs  with  the  smoke  in  the  air, 
when  one  of  the  young  black  men, 
the  tall  one,  mentions  a  name. 

"He’s  a  cousin  of  yours,  isn’t  he?” 
he  asks,  slapping  Robert’s  foot,  as  he 
lies  in  a  tilt-back  lounge  chair.  “Hey. 
Ain’t  he  a  Jackson  White?” 

Robert  is  still  a  moment  and  then 
he  lifts  his  head  and  his  chest  off  the 
chair  and  barks  back: 

"1  ain’t  no  goddam  Jackson  White!” 
"Pardon  me,”  says  a  tall  young 
man.  "I’m  sorry  for  using  that  term. 
What  do  you  want  me  to  say?  A 
buck?  You  a  Ramapo  Indian?” 

"To  hell  with  you.” 

"To  hell  with  you,”  says  the  tall 
young  man.  He  slaps  again  at  his 
friend’s  foot.  "I’ll  call  you  a  Jackson 
White.  What  do  you  call  each  other?” 
He  laughs,  not  taking  his  phrase  se¬ 
riously.  He  lies  down  on  the  floor, 
head  propped  on  his  elbow. 

"People  call  themselves  all  kinds  of 
things,”  Robert  says.  He  is  quiet  on 
the  big  chair,  face  toward  the  ceiling, 
eyes  closed.  "Some  people  say  they’re 
Indian  and  Dutch  and  German.  Some 
people  ...  I  don’t  know  ...”  He 
stops,  almost  as  if  he  were  dozing  off. 

"If  you  all  could  see  some  pictures,” 
he  goes  on,  finally,  “it  would  blow 
your  minds.” 

No  one  speaks. 

"My  grandmother,  my  mother’s 
mother,  she  looked  like  an  old  white 
woman,  all  in  white,  lying  in  bed.” 

"And  my  other  grandmother,  she  is 
all  in  Indian  clothes.  And  she  has  long 
black  hair  in  braids.  Down  across  her 
breasts.  She  was  beautiful.” 


The  understanding  is— not  neces¬ 
sarily  from  Mr.  Van  Dunk  alone— that 
talk  is  really  of  no  use,  that  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  said  that  will  not 
in  some  way  go  against  the  grain  of 
opinion  held  by  someone  else,  and 


He  goes  on,  through  still  others, 
each  with  some  different  look  or 
quality,  going  through  half  a  dozen, 
some  black,  some  maybe-Indian,  his 
head  back  and  his  eyes  closed,  his 
voice  touching  on  each  one  as  a  hand 
turns  upon  an  object,  with  great  gen¬ 
tleness,  love,  even  awe,  and  under¬ 
standing,  a  sense  of  not-knowing  that 
is  knowing,  that  his  two  companions 
do  not  so  much  comprehend  as,  for  a 
moment  in  the  stillness,  feel. 

How  much  it  matters. 
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Newspeople 


HEADS  SUBURBAN  GROUP 


M.  Marvin  Johnson  has  been  named 
president  of  the  San  Diego  Urban 
Newspaper  Group  to  succeed  Reid  Cal- 
cott,  who  has  resigned.  Johnson,  48, 
will  officially  assume  his  duties  in  San 
Diego  on  November  1.  The  San  Diego 
group  includes  the  La  Jolla  Light,  Sen¬ 
tinel  Publications,  Chula  Vista  Star- 
News,  Coronado  Journal,  Life-News 
Publications,  Reminder  Publications, 

Telesaver  and  a  commercial  printing 
plant.  Johnson  recently  assumed  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Harte-Hanks'  operations 
in  Arkansas.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Marshall  (Texas)  News 

Messenger  and  the  Sai  Francisco  Prog-  Gary  R.  Weiland,  formerly  general 
ress.  manager  of  the  Lorain  County  (Ohio) 

Times — to  the  Cleveland  Clinic  Founda- 
Edward  Cody  has  been  appointed  an  tion’s  public  relations  staff  as  editor  of 
editor  on  the  foreign  desk  of  the  Wash-  the  employee  newspaper,  the  Clinic 
ington  Post.  Before  coming  to  the  Post,  News. 

Cody  was  with  Associated  Press  as  a  *  ♦  * 

foreign  editor  in  New  York,  a  corre-  Anestis  Diakopoulos — a  news  staff 
spondent  in  New  Delhi  and  Beirut  and  a  photographer  for  the  Providence  Journal 
news  editor  in  Paris.  He  began  his  jour-  and  Evening  Bulletin,  appointed  an  in- 
nalism  career  on  the  staff  of  the  Char-  structor  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  re-elected  head  (N.C.)  Observer.  Bowling  Green  State  University, 

of  the  Mass  Communication  Unit  of  the 
Department  of  Economics-Mass  Com¬ 
munication-Political  Science  at  the 
American  University  in  Cairo. 


Samuel  Reid  Spencer  III,  28 — Joined 
the  staff  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  as  assistant  to  pro¬ 
ject  director  C.A.  McKnight.  For  the 
past  three  years  he  has  been  a  sports- 
writer  and  columnist  for  The  Charlotte 
Observer. 


Robert  J.  Noga — promoted  to  vice 
president-general  manager  of  the  Dover 
(N.J.)  Daily  Advance. 


M.  Marvin  Johnson 


Marion  E.  Elliott  Jr. — named  news 
editor  of  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 
Elliott  joined  Multimedia  newspapers  in 
1977  as  a  copy  editor  for  the  Greenville 
News  after  starting  his  career  with  the 
Sumter  (S.C.)  Daily  Item. 


Alice  Croll  Sielofh — named  to  the  pos¬ 
tion  of  circulation  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  supervisor  at  the  Detroit  News. 


Ted  L.  Pal — named  to  the  newly  creat¬ 
ed  post  of  San  Francisco  district  manager 
for  Wall  Street  Journal  advertising  sales. 


James  Wooten,  former  White  House 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Times — joined  the  staff  of  Esquire 
Fortnightly  as  a  roving  editor.  Having 
spent  10  years  covering  the  campaigns  of 
(jeorge  Wallace,  Wooten  reports  on  the 
governor’s  retirement  from  politics  in  his 
first  article  for  Esquire. 


Seth  Lipsky— named  managing  editor  of 
the  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  an 
English-language  business  daily  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  in  Hong 
Kong. 


‘Finding  a  first-rate  executive  isn't 
enough. 

“You  want  the  right  one. 

“Right  for  your  company.  Right  for  you. 

“I  understand  your  needs.  I  relate 
them  to  my  own  18  years  of  executive 
responsibilities  in  media  and 
communications.  When  you  tell  me 
what  you  want,  I  search  out  and  deliver  the 
right  person. 

“I  know  where  to  look.  How  to 
evaluate  critically  in  terms  of  your  specific 
preferences.  And  how  to  create  the  right 
climate  for  successful  recruiting. 

“You  get  an  effective,  knowledgeable, 
professional  search.  And  you  get  exactly  the 
person  you're  looking  for." 

Joe  Sullivan  &  Associates,  Inc. 
Executive  Search  and  Recruitment 

111  East  58th  Street, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10022 
(212)752-8888 


Melinda  Mason 


Melinda  Mason,  who  has  extensive 
experience  in  advertising,  promotion 
and  illustration,  has  joined  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  as  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  Before  coming  to  the  Fort  Worth 
daily,  she  was  advertising  director  of 
Surfa-Shield  Corp.,  a  22-office  chain  of 
home  improvement  companies;  Surfa- 
Shield  Institute,  a  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment  training  organization  for  small 
businessmen,  and  Espe  Agency,  a  con¬ 
sultant  firm  on  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  for  the  home  improvement  industry. 
All  are  located  in  Fairfax,  Va.  Prior  to 
that  she  was  director,  public  service  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  recruiting  command.  While  in  the 
Navy  she  designed  a  direct  mail  pro¬ 
gram  that  quadrupled  the  amount  of 
free  advertising  space  for  the  Navy. 
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in  the  news  national  ad  manager— 


John  Leonard,  an  August  1978 
graduate  of  the  Journalism  Department 
at  Florida  A  &  M  University — appointed 
advertising  and  sales  representative  for 
the  Sehrina  (Ala.)  News,  a  New  York 
Times  affiliated  weekly. 

Donald  B.  Almeida,  40.  systems 
manager — promoted  to  systems  director. 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal- Bulletin 
Newspapers,  succeeding  Stanley  M. 
Barnicoat.  66.  retired  after  49  years  with 
the  newspapers. 

*  ♦  * 

David  Brickman,  editor/publisher, 
Malden  Evening  News,  Medford  Daily 
Mercury,  Melrose  Evening  News — 
appointed  by  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
to  newly-created  Massachusetts  State 
Ethics  Commission. 

*  ♦  * 

Lynn  F.  Monahan,  former  writer.  The 
Earniinf>ton  Valley  Herald,  Simsbury, 
Conn. — to  Winsted  (Conn.)  Eveninf’ 
Citizen,  as  Barkhamsted/New  Hartford 
reporter.  David  B.  Green.  Citizen  city 
reporter — appointed  reporter,  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Stan  Hojnacki,  Barkhamsted/ 
New  Hartford  reporter — appointed  city 
reporter. 


Leonard  G.  Pardue 


Leonard  G.  Pardue,  39,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Louis- 
ville  Times.  He  succeeds  Paul  Janensch, 
who  earlier  this  month  became  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Courier- Journal.  Pardue, 
an  honor  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  has 
worked  for  the  Louisville  Times  and  the 
Courier-Journal  for  1  5  years.  He  started 
at  the  Times  as  a  reporter  and  has  been 
assistant  managing  editor  since  1977. 
He  also  served  as  assistant  city  editor 
and  city  editor  of  the  Times  and  was 
Washington  correspondent  for  both 
Louisville  newspapers  for  two  years.  He 
was  a  reporterfor  the  Courier-Journal  for 
almost  a  year. 


Marilyn  Stroh 


W.B.  Wright,  semi-retired  since  sell¬ 
ing  his  interest  in  the  Central  Phoenix 
Sun — joined  Independent  Newspapers 
Inc.  as  a  special  assistant  to  Joe  Smyth, 
president  of  the  Arizona  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Apache  Junction  Sentinel, 
Gilbert  News,  Mobile  Messenger,  and 
the  Prescott  Paper. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

W.  Ke  ATH  Hesketh,  ad  director, 
Newhall  (Calif.)  Siftnal — named  general 
manager. 

*  ♦  * 

Richard  A.  Rasmus.son,  city  editor — 
named  news  editor  of  Stockton  (Calif.) 
Record.  Robert  P.  Uecker,  previously 
assistant  city  editor — appointed  city 
editor. 

*  ♦  * 

Carleton  a.  Naylor,  former  editor  of 
Manninfi  (S.C.)  Times — joined  Waiter- 
boro  (S.C.)  Press  and  Standard  as  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Rob  Novit.  associate 
editor — to  handle  sports  coverage.  Mrs. 
Nancy  Nolt,  previously  with  Sprintifield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News — joined  the  paper  as 
women’s  page  editor. 


Marilyn  Stroh  has  been  named  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Local  News.  She 
succeeds  Clarence  Hartshorne,  who  has 
retired  after  42  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Stroh  had  previously  been  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  graphics  designer  for  the 
Local  News. 

Bill  Douglas  Freeman,  certified  public 
accountant,  named  controller  of  The 
Pittsburgh  Press  Company. 

♦  ♦  * 

Twelve  appointments  were  announced 
recently  by  the5«/j  Jose  (Calif .)  Mercu/y 
News. They  are: 

— Solveig  Torvik  Mercury  assistant 
city  editor,  from  Seattle  Post- 
Intellifiencer; 

— Bill  Sunderland,  Mercury  assistant 
city  editor,  from  operating  his  own 
newspaper  in  Ketchum,  Idaho; 

— David  Yarnold,  picture  editor,  from 
Associated  Press,  Los  Angeles; 

— Joanne  Jacobs,  copy  editor  for 
editorial  and  op-ed  pages  and  member  of 
newspapers’  editorial  board,  from 
Super-8  Filmaker  magazine  and  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspaper  Publications,  San  Jose; 

— John  Fulton,  Jr.,  photographer, 
from  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press; 

— Ann  Hurst,  copy  editor,  from  Palo 
Alto  (Calif.)  Times: 

— Greg  Beckman,  copy  editor,  from 
Kansas  City  Star; 

— Ken  Ward,  copy  editor,  from  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tribune; 

— Rosario  Delatorre,  copy  editor, 
from  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman- 
Review; 

Chris  Drake,  reporter,  from  the  Miami 
Herald: 

— Glen  Bunting,  reporter,  from  intern¬ 
ship  at  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Washington  Bureau; 

— Miles  Corwin,  reporter,  from  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

5*5  ♦  ♦ 

Jean  E.  Natoli,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Proftress,  Clearfield,  Pa. 
promoted  to  executive  editor.  Leland  B. 
Mather,  Jr.  remains  as  editor. 


Gkorc'.r  -J.  Coof^kr 

NKW’S PAt^KR  CONSl'I .T.\NT 

s.\i.i;s  NKooTi.vroR  rjROKKR  .\pi>r.\isi;r 
esooo  .N'.w.  SKCOND  .\vK.\fr-; 

UOr'A  R.XTON.  FI.ORIIi.Y  .-i.I.Wil 
.XUKA  CoDi;  -  OO.l-OHOO 

Will  be  available  in  Boca  Raton  for  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention 
October  29th  to  November  1st 
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IHeCSlsy^ 

11/60 

Big  System  Capability  For 
Small  To  Medium  Size  Newspapers 


Check  these  system  features: 

□  Powerful  128K  PDP  11  /60  computer,  with  □  Single  computer  supports  all 

cache  memory,  memory  management.  editorial  functions,  as  well  as 


power  fail  recovery.  DEC  maintained.  classified  and  retail  display. 


□  Flexible  disk  storage,  from  14  mb  to 

176  mb. 

O  Central  data  base  to  which  all  terminals 
have  common  access,  dual  recorded 
for  maximum  safety. 


□  Supports  Cobol.  Fortran  IV. 
RPG  II  and  BASIC-Plus  2  for 

business  and  other 
applications. 


...for  Newsroom  Processing 


Editing  features  include: 

■  Data  base  security  permits  author¬ 
ized  user  access  only.  Extends  to 
accommodate  competing 
newsrooms. 

■  Stories  indexed  by  desk,  slug  name, 
author,  editor,  time  of  insertion  into 
data  base,  exact  H&J'd  depth  of 
copy,  page  assignment,  keyword, 
version  of  copy,  headfit  status, 
typeset  status,  error  condition, 
publication  date,  and  edition. 

■  Directories  of  stories  displayed 
virtually  instantaneously  based  on 
combinations  of  the  indexes  noted. 

■  Keywords  in  directories  displayed  in 
bold  to  draw  user  attention. 

■  Unlimited  number  of  stories  in  each 
desk;  36  hold  bins  per  user,  unlimited 
copy  per  bin. 

■  Infinite  scrolling,  both  forward  and 
reverse,  available  for  all  directories, 
hold  bins  and  stories. 

■  Wire  copy  automatically  routed  to 
proper  desk.  Local  copy  auto¬ 
matically  routed  according  to  user 
sign-on. 


■  Easy  to  read  display  of  tabulated 
material,  simplifying  input  and 
editing  of  box  scores,  election 
returns,  stocks,  TV  sections.  Wire 
service  typesetter  alignment  codes 
and  spacing  characters  suppressed. 

■  True  split  screen  capability.  Each 
screen  segment  can  display  a  story, 
a  directory  or  notes.  All  editing 
features  available  on  both  screen 
segments. 

■  System  instructed  by  simple  new¬ 
sroom  notation  rather  than  com¬ 
plicated  formats,  numbers  and 
symbols. 

■  Copy  depth  based  on  H&J  count  for 
precise  copy  fit. 

■  Automatic  interactive  headfitting. 
Automatic  breaking  of  wide  heads 
for  narrow  width  film. 

■  Urgents,  flashes,  bulletins  and  spe¬ 
cially  requested  keywords  flashed 

to  terminal  immediately  as  received. 

■  Terminal  displays  light  face,  bold 
face,  italic,  bold  italic.  Special 
symbols,  TV  Logos,  and  PI  characters 
are  accessed  by  a  single  keystroke 
and  displayed  intelligibly.  Data 
processing  symbols  not  used. 


■  Copy  routing  directly  from  directories.  g  copy  manually  or  automatically 

routed  to  page  queues,  typesetting 

■  Story  text  displayed  for  editing  line  by  equipment,  line  printer,  bureau  and 

line  in  typeset  format.  library  files. 


ComposituNi  Systems,  Inc. 

. .  .software  does  make  a  difference 

570Taxter  Road,  Elmsford,  New  York  10523  •  (914)  592-3600 


AP  MEMBERSHIP  DIRECTOR— 


James  W.  Mangan 


Leonard  Downie  Jr.,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  metropolitan  news  for  the 
Wcishinf;ton  Post  — will  become  chief  of 
the  newspaper’s  London  bureau  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1979.  Thomas  G.  Wilkinson,  who 
has  been  deputy  metropolitan  editor,  will 
succeed  Downie,  and  Bernard  Nossiter, 
who  has  been  London  bureau  chief,  will 
return  to  the  national  reporting  staff 
when  Downie  begins  his  new  assign¬ 
ment. 

>}:  Jje  * 

James  E.  Keller,  advertising  director 
of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Trentonian  for  the 
past  three  and  a  half  years — named  mark¬ 
eting  director. 

* 

William  M.  Fitzgerald,  a  33-year  vet¬ 
eran  of  AP  service — named  editor  of  AP 
Log,  succeeding  Dudley  Lehew,  re¬ 
signed. 

^  % 

Betty  And  Glenn  Adams,  former 
editors  for  suburban  Philadelphia 
dailies — named  editors  of  the  QE2  Ex¬ 
press,  the  daily  paper  published  aboard 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  2  ocean  liner. 


James  W.  Mangan,  director  of  news¬ 
paper  membership  for  the  Associated 
Press,  became  a  vicepresident  of  the 
news  cooperative,  president  Keith  Fuller 
announced.  Mangan,  50,  was  elected 
by  the  AP  Board  of  Directors  at  their 
regular  fall  meeting.  The  AP  now  has 
eight  vicepresidents,  each  in  charge  of 
a  specific  area  of  operations.  Mangan 
had  assignments  as  chief  of  bureau  at 
New  Orleans  from  1965-69,  at  Dallas 
from  1969-77,  and  at  Frankfurt  for  the 
past  year.  He  returned  to  New  York  from 
Germany  last  month  to  assume  his  new 
duties  at  AP  headquarters. 

First  woman 
sports  editor 
in  Arkansas 

By  Heber  Taylor 

At  22,  Glynda  Duncan  has  made  Ar¬ 
kansas  press  history:  she’s  the  first 
woman  sports  editor  the  state  has  had. 
She  works  for  the  Searcy  Daily  Citizen, 
which  has  about  6,000  circulation. 

Glynda  grew  up  planning  to  become  a 
sports  broadcaster.  When  she  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Arkansas  in 
Fayetteville  last  May  as  the  school’s  out¬ 
standing  journalism  student,  she  was 
looking  forward  to  sports  broadcasting. 
But  she  was  recruited  so  enthusiastically 
by  the  Daily  Citizen  that  she  turned 
down  a  broadcast  offer  to  join  the  paper. 

Daily  Citizen  editors  had  been  keeping 
up  with  Glynda  for  years.  Managing 
editor  Tommy  Jackson  had  been  her 
sophomore  English  teacher  at  Searcy 
High  School.  When  he  had  learned  of  her 
love  of  sports,  he  had  encouraged  her  to 
major  in  journalism  in  college.  He  had 
helped  her  learn  to  keep  sports  statistics 
while  she  was'  in  high  school  and  had 
helped  her  to  become  editor  of  the  high 
school  paper. 


H.  J.  ROSS  ASSOCIATES,  INC 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

2660  Brickell  Avenue 
Miami,  Florida  33129 

Announces  its  association  with  Louis  R.  Durant  and  expands  its 
range  of  professional  planning,  engineering,  architecture,  and 
construction  management  services  in  order  to  provide  the  pub¬ 
lishing  and  printing  industry  with  a  practical  approach  to  oper¬ 
ating  and  facility  expansion  problems. 

Tallahassee,  Florida  Huntsville,  Alabama 


Marjorie  A.  Cichon — named  cirucla- 
tion  and  promotion  manager  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  (Tex.)  Citizen-Journal,  from  circu¬ 
lation  and  promotion  director. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Three  correspondants  were  named  to 
the  AP  staff. 

4c  ak 

Jerry  Carrier — was  named  as  Norfolk 
correspondent,  succeeding  Mary  Mac 
Donald,  who  resigned.  Patrick  Breslin — 
takes  over  in  Dover  (Del.)  from  Clie- 
FORD  Haas,  transferred  to  Washington, 
and  Walter  Colton,  has  been  named 
acting  correspondent  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 


Glynda  Duncan 


Editor  Perrin  Jones  knew  about  Glyn- 
da’s  writing  ability  because  he  had  ar¬ 
ranged  for  her  to  send  stories  about  Ar¬ 
kansas  Razorback  football  while  she  was 
at  the  university. 

So  when  Glynda  joined  the  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen  on  August  14,  she  joined  editors  who 
knew  her  background  and  capabilities. 

Now,  after  two  months  on  the  job, 
Glynda  says  she’s  thrilled  with  newspa¬ 
per  sports  writing  and  editing.  “Some¬ 
times  when  1  get  up  in  the  morning,  I 
wonder  if  it  (my  job)  can  really  be  true,” 
she  says. 

She  is  the  only  person  on  the  paper 
with  fulltime  responsibilities  in  sports. 
There  were  a  couple  of  areas — headlines 
and  makeup — which  gave  her  a  little 
trouble  at  first,  but  they’re  coming 
around,  she  says. 

Besides  makeup  and  headlines,  her 
duties  include  writing  local  sports  news, 
features,  and  a  column;  editing  sports 
wire  copy;  and  working  with  stringers 
and  colleagues  who  help  with  pictures 
and  coverage. 

Glynda  says  her  job  took  about  60 
hours  a  week  at  first.  “1  wasn’t  well 
organized,  and  I  wasted  a  lot  of  time,” 
she  admits.  She  has  developed  a  file 
system  and  otherwise  improved  her  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  point  that  she  now  is 
(Continued  on  pane  73) 
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uow  lones 
has  Silencec 
the  Press. 


Now  Goss  Metro  Press*  users  can 
take  advantage  of  new  technology 
developed  exclusively  for  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  to  give 
their  pressmen  total  press  control 
from  a  remote  "quiet  room." 

Dow  Jones  Engineering  introduces 
new  remote  control  equipment 
created  for  and  proven  in  Wall 
Street  Journal  pressrooms.  It's  the 
Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console,  a  time-saving,  money-saving 
piece  of  hardware  which  simplifies 
compliance  with  all  OSHA  and  labor 
sound  level  requirements. 

Improvement  in  Working  Conditions 
and  Profit  Levels 

The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  brings  total  press  control 
inside  an  isolated,  sound-attenuated 
room.  No  personal  sound-protective 
devices  are  required  during  normal 
press  operation.  All  governmental 
and  labor  sound  requirements  are 
met  with  the  DJ  Remote  Control 
Press  Console  system.  But,  more 
than  just  sound  is  reduced.  The 
simplicity  of  operation  and  con¬ 
venience  of  clustered  controls  mean 
pressmen  can  make  quicker  ink  and 
water  adjustments  with  just  the  touch 
of  a  button.  Faster  more  accurate 
adjustments  reduce  material  waste 
and  save  money. 


Complete  Information  is  Just  a 
Phone  Call  Away 
We'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
adaptability  of  the  Dow  Jones 
Remote  Control  Press  Console  to 
your  own  Goss  Metro  Offset  or  Goss 
Letterpress  equipment.  Just  give  us  a 
call  (collect)  and  we'll  give  you  full 
details.  Remember,  the  DJ  Remote 
Control  Press  Console  can  mean  a 
better  bottom  line  for  you.  Let  Dow 
Jones  silence  your  press. 

For  complete  information  on  the 
Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  call  Dick  Stickney  collect  at 
(609)  452-2000  Ext.  496. 

Or  write  using  coupon: 

Dick  Stickney, 

Dow  Jones  Engineering 
Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  300 
Princeton,  N.J.  08540 


Speed  of  Installation  and  Low  Main¬ 
tenance  Mean  Extra  Savings 
The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Control  Press 
Console  can  be  installed  without  loss 
Oi  valuable  press  time.  Training  time 
is  a  matter  of  hours  and,  once  oper¬ 
ational,  plug-in  modules  make 
maintenance  easy  for  your  existing 
engineering  department. 

Single-Location  Press  Control 
Maximizes  Manpower 
Because  controls  are  grouped  for  con¬ 
venient  access  and  because  oper¬ 
ational  environment  is  improved  for 
all  personnel,  pressmen  can  be  given 
responsibility  for  more  pages  and  can 
exercise  control  more  quickly  regard¬ 
less  of  size  of  run.  The  results,  again, 
are  improved  profitability  for  your 
company. 

The  Dow  Jones  Remote  Press 
Console  Offers  Both  Hands-on 
Adjustment  Capability  and  Hands- 
off  Standard  Settings  for  Ink  and 
Water  Distribution 
Your  Goss  press  may  be  operated 
either  from  on-press  controls  or 
from  the  remote  quiet  room  location. 
This  provides  backup  capability 
during  runs  affording  total  control  of 
output.  The  DJ  Remote  Press 
Console  has  been  totally  engineered 
to  save  time,  save  steps,  save  money. 


□  Yes,  tell  me  more  about  the  Dow  Jones 
Remote  Control  Press  Console. 


Name. 


Company. 


Address. 


EP6/10 


'Also  Goss  Letterpresses  with  Colortrol. 


Nashville  system 


Change  to  employe  deliverers 
produces  desired  benefits 


The  circulation  system  brought  about 
by  a  changeover  from  “Little  Mer¬ 
chants”  to  “Employe  Deliverers”  at  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  newspapers  was  called 
a  complete  success  by  Ralph  L.  Saund¬ 
ers.  business  manager  and  treasurer  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean. 

In  a  report  made  last  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  in 
New  Orleans.  Saunders  said  the  system, 
which  was  phased  into  operation  in  1976. 
has  won  the  “enthusiastic  acceptance” 
of  subscribers,  advertisers,  and  em¬ 
ployes.  “Combined  with  faster  service, 
controllable  costs  and  tighter  manage¬ 
ment  control  the  system  puts  us  in  a 
sound  position  for  profitable.”  he  re¬ 
ported. 

With  a  few  modifications.  Saunders 
said  the  newspapers  “could  function  as  a 
private  delivery  system.”  on  a  break 
even  basis. 

These  were  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
employe  system,  which  Saunders  told 
the  finance  officers  about: 

“Our  reporting  system  now  accurately 
rellects  the  true  net  paid  circulation  for 
our  newspapers.  This  was  not  an  easy 
decision  to  make.  We  knew  that  our  net 
paid  circulation  would  drop  when  we  im¬ 
plemented  accurate  accounting  proce¬ 
dures  and  dropped  all  of  the  gimmicks. 

“We  felt  that  the  advertisers  in  our 
uitian  market  were  only  interested  in  our 
true  penetration  numbers  forgiven  retail 
areas.  We  held  meetings  with  all  our 
major  accounts  and  explained  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  new  system  to  the  advertis¬ 
ers.” 

“We  now  routinely  produce  statistics 
to  show  our  advertisers  our  penetration 
for  given  market  areas  and  demographic 
factors  for  the  areas  of  penetration. 

“We  are  able  to  identify  zoned  inserts 
with  certainty  and  can  assure  delivery  in 
any  specified  area.  We  are  able  to  offer 
total  market  coverage  of  target  market 
coverage  with  no  duplication  in  circula¬ 
tion.  Our  morning  paper  has  resigned 
from  ABC  and  both  papers  comply  with 
our  advertisers  in  their  requests  for  in¬ 
formation. 

“We  have  felt  no  adverse  impact  be¬ 
cause  of  our  resignation  from  ,ABC.  Inci¬ 
dentally.  our  experience  indicates  that 
we  lost  about  150  of  our  circulation  base 
when  we  put  our  subscriber  files  on  the 
computer  and  eliminated  the  slippage  in 
the  system. 

"We  are  now  collecting  the  full  retail 
price  lor  our  product.  We  are  on  a  four 
week  billing  cycle  and  we  distribute  our 
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bills  along  with  one  days'  newspaper. 
The  subscriber  receives  one  bill  for  all  of 
his  services  and  better  than  909f  of  our 
customers  mail  their  payments  directly 
to  office  without  any  further  encourage¬ 
ment. 

“We  now  control  the  means  and  the 
methods  of  distribution.  We  control  our 
deliveries  just  like  any  other  employee 
and  discipline  them  if  it  is  required.  We 
are  providing  our  customers  with  reliable 
and  convenient  delivery  and  services. 
All  of  our  delivery  routes  have  been  re¬ 
designed  so  they  can  be  delivered  in  3  Vz 
hours  for  the  Sunday  edition  and  IVz 
hours  for  the  daily  editions.  The  route 
boundaries  are  congruent  for  our  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  newspapers  and  the 
time  for  the  Sunday  delivery  is  the 
critical  limit  in  defining  route  size.  We 
handle  all  complaints,  service  calls,  and 
collections  through  the  office  and  man¬ 
age  and  control  every  phase  of  our  dis¬ 
tribution  process. 

“Our  circulation  deliverers,  which  now 
number  more  than  a  thousand,  are 
primarily  part  time  employes.  With  few 
exceptions  they  deliver  either  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  afternoon  paper  but  not  both. 
They  receive  the  same  fringe  benefits  as 
any  other  employe  and  eligibility  for 
fringe  benefits  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  hours  worked  per  week.  All 
our  routes  are  designed  to  be  delivered 
by  automobile  and  all  of  the  deliverers 
are  reimbursed  for  their  mileage  on  their 
regular  paycheck.  Each  week. 

“The  change  to  employe  deliverers 
was  but  one  phase  of  our  system  change. 
We  have  installed  and  are  operating  a 
massive  data  base  suberiber  fulfillment 
and  service  system.  We  completely  re¬ 
structured  all  of  our  routes  and  com¬ 
pletely  reorganized  our  in-house  staff  to 
support  the  field  operations.  We  have  in 
our  information  system  subscriber 
names,  addresses,  phone  numbers,  deliv¬ 
ery  instructions  and  w  hich  paper  and/or 
papers  the  suberiber  receives.  We  also 
have  the  addresses  of  nonsubscribers  in 
route  delivery  sequence.  In  addition  to 
TMC  we  have  the  capability  and  are  in 
the  process  of  working  with  two  adver¬ 
tisers  for  the  delivery  of  catalogues  to 
only  their  charge  account  customers. 

“We  will  match  their  customer  files 
w  ith  our  route  sequenced  nonsubscriber 
files  and  print  labels  in  route  delivery 
order  for  the  subsequent  delivery  of  the 
products. 

"Our  management  personnel  turnover 
has  almost  been  eliminated  and  our  de¬ 
liverer  turnover  rate  has  been  reduced  to 


a  desirable  level.  We  have  little  difficulty 
in  hiring  deliverers  for  our  routes  and 
training  time  for  new  deliverers  is  mini¬ 
mal.  We  now  have  an  accurate  route  list 
to  give  to  the  new  deliverer  which  con¬ 
tains  riot  only  the  subscribers’  names  and 
addresses  in  delivery  sequence,  but  also 
delivery  instructions  for  special  services 
the  subscribers  require.  Elimination  of 
the  collection  problems  and  losses  from 
bad  debts  gives  the  deliverer  greater  as¬ 
surance  of  his  weekly  earnings  levels. 
Down  routes  present  few  problems  and 
are  normally  serviced  by  supervisors  or 
delivery  trainees  using  a  current  route 
list. 

“Our  complaint  ratio  per  thousand  de¬ 
liveries  has  greatly  improved.  Each  ser¬ 
vice  call  from  a  subscriber  generates  an 
update  in  the  customer’s  account  and  is 
automatically  routed  by  the  computer 
and  included  in  the  queue  for  our  radio 
dispatcher.  We  no  longer  deliver  com¬ 
plaint  papers  to  nonsubscribers — when 
we  receive  these  complaints  we  attempt 
to  sell  the  person  on  the  advantages  of 
regular  delivery.  Complaints  are  deliver¬ 
ed  by  our  supervisory  personnel  in  radio 
equipped  cars.  Each  day  the  deliverer 
receives  a  copy  of  complaints  for  his 
route  and  the  supervisor  receives  a 
summary  copy  of  all  complaints  for  his 
section.  Our  information  system  gives  us 
the  ability  to  follow  up  on  all  complaints 
to  be  sure  the  proper  corrective  action 
has  been  taken.  Our  complaint  ratio  has 
averaged  2.6  per  1000  home  delivered 
papers  for  the  past  few  months. 

“Under  our  employe  system  the 
company  is  responsible  for  all  collections 
of  accounts.  We  encourage  the  use  of 
PI  A  as  a  convenience  to  the  customer 
and  we  have  discontinued  all  discounts 
for  PIA  payments.  We  currently  have 
about  25,000  voluntary  PIA  customers. 
In  many  of  our  apartments  and  low  in¬ 
come  areas,  we  require  the  subscriber  to 
pay  in  advance.  The  subscribers  receive 
the  same  type  bill,  but  they  are  billed 
in  advance  of  delivery  rather  than  in 
arrears. 

“We  have  made  arrangements  at  33 
locations,  primarily  drug  stores,  to  col¬ 
lect  our  customer’s  bills  for  those  sub¬ 
scribers  who  prefer  to  pay  in  person. 
The  merchant  is  paid  a  fee  for  each  pay¬ 
ment  collection.  Obviously  we  have 
some  subscribers  who  do  not  choose  to 
participate  in  any  of  these  payment  plans 
and  let  their  bills  become  delinquent.  If  a 
bill  becomes  56  days  delinquent  in  a  low 
income  area  or  in  our  state  area,  or  84 
{Continaei!  on  pa^e  58) 
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We  don%  have 
a  single  reason 

you  should  try 
New  Chemco 
Powerdof  Developer. 

We  have  eight. 


1 

2 


Better  Dot  Quality 

Exceptional  halftones  with 
improved  and  consistent  dot  quality. 


Greater  Stability 

Withstands  aerial  oxidation  falloff 
over  longer  periods  of  time. 

3  Flexibility 

Powerdot  Developer  is  available 
•  as  a  two  or  three  part  replenisher 
system.  Two  part  chemistry  for  standard 
automatic  processor  replenishment  or  three 
part  blender  chemistry  for  low  volume  or 
erratic  workload  use  with  blender  equipment. 


4 


Lower  Replenishment  Rates 

Uses  less  replenishment 
chemicals. 


Slower  Chemistry  Costs 

Cost  per  sq.  ft.  of  film  pro- 
•  cessed  is  significantly  below 
competitive  developers. 


6. 

7 


Non-Shifting  Screen  Range 

No  change  in  screen  range  value 
from  fresh  to  seasoned  developer. 

Wide  Temperature  Latitude 

Stable  over  wide  temperature 
range-70-90°F. 


8  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer  has 
so  many  significant  advantages 
•  that  we  think  it's  worth  your  invest¬ 
ing  the  time  and  effort  to  prove  it  to  yourself. 
You’ll  get  a  good  return  on  investment  with 
New  Powerdot  Developer. 

For  full  details  or  a  demonstration,  call  your 
local  Chemcoman.  Or  fill  out  the  coupon, 
attach  it  to  your  letterhead  and  mail  it. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  CO. 

Charles  Street 
Glen  Cove,  N.Y  11542 

□  O  K  send  me  more  information  so  I  can  convince  myself 
about  Chemco  Powerdot  Developer 
n  Have  my  Chemcoman  call  me  immediately. 


Name 

Title 

Company 

Telephone 

Address 

State  Zip 

mco 

f  photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Powers  Chemco.lrK;. 


Nashville  system 

(Continued  from  pofte  56) 

days  delinquent  in  any  other  area,  we 
send  a  collector  or  supervisor  to  the  field 
to  collect  it.  Our  current  cost  of  field 
collections  is  running  about  149?  of  the 
money  collected.  Should  our  field  collec¬ 
tors  be  unsuccessful,  we  turn  the  ac¬ 
count  over  to  an  outside  collection 
agency  and  they  retain  about  459f  of 
any  accounts  collected.  Overall,  on  our 
home  delivery  operation  our  bad  debt 
losses  are  about  2V2%  of  our  home 
delivery  revenue.  We  have  not  yet  of¬ 
fered  credit  card  payments  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers.  Our  local  banks  show  little 
interest  in  cooperating  with  us  and  in  our 
particular  market  we  don't  feel  that  we 
could  generate  enough  volume  of  credit 
sales  to  qualify  for  a  low  service  charge. 

“Using  our  computer  data  base  we  are 
able  to  target  our  in-house  promotion  to 
the  type  of  customer  our  advertisers 
want.  Each  of  our  nonsubscribers’  ad¬ 
dresses  have  been  precoded  as  to 
whether  they  are  desirable  prospects  and 
likely  paying  customers.  We  also  mail 
promotional  material  to  solicit  new  daily 
subscribers  from  our  Sunday -only  cus¬ 
tomers.  Mass  direct  mail  promotion  is 
generally  prohibitively  expensive  but 
this  type  of  target  approach  can  be  easily 
justified  economically.  We  have  dramat¬ 
ically  cut  our  circulation  promotion  and 
contest  budgets  and  get  consistently 
producing  new  business  from  desirable 
subscribers  at  minimal  cost. 

"1  am  sure  that  you  are  interested  in 
the  effects  of  the  circulation  system  on 
the  bottom  line.  Our  original  objective 
was  to  hold  the  expense  increase  to  the 
same  level  as  the  revenue  increase  be¬ 
tween  the  wholesale  and  retail  rate. 

“We  had  projected  that  conversion 
expenses,  one  time  cost,  and  the  shake 
down  of  the  system  would  require  three 
to  five  years  to  reach  the  break  even 
point.  Our  bench  mark  for  measurement 
is  the  difference  between  circulation  rev¬ 
enue  and  direct  circulation  expenses. 
Based  on  this  criteria,  we  should  ap¬ 
proximate  a  break  even  situation  for 
calendar  year  1978.  We  still  will  not  be 
covering  the  marginal  expenses  for  the 
computer  system  or  indirect  cost  such  as 
fringe  benefits.  We  have  not  had  a  circu¬ 
lation  price  increase  in  nearly  four  years. 

“Under  our  system  all  price  increase 
would  be  retained  I  (XT?  by  the  company 
as  our  deliverers  do  not  share  in  revenue. 
We  consider  some  of  our  start  up  expend¬ 
itures  to  be  an  investment  in  accurate 
customer  route  lists,  system  improve¬ 
ment  and  resolving  the  question  of  pro¬ 
priety  interest  in  the  carrier  routes.  We 
never  considered  the  program  in  terms  of 
reducing  costs.  We  know  we  must  in¬ 
crease  revenue  to  make  the  economics 
work  out.  Throughout  the  program  we 
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have  been  looking  for  sources  of  new 
revenue  rather  than  cost  reductions. 

“Our  single  copy  sales  operations  in 
the  metro  area  is  the  one  bright  economic 
spot.  We  had  allowed  our  dealer  routes 
to  grow  too  large  and  service  to  deterior¬ 
ate.  With  the  change  to  employe  de¬ 
liverers.  we  split  the  routes,  upgraded  our 
rack  equipment,  and  provicJed  company 
vehicles  for  delivery.  We  collect  the  full 
retail  price  for  the  papers  and  the 
“shrink"  in  our  collections  is  about  89? 
of  revenue.  We  have  increased  sales 
more  than  209?  during  the  last  two  years. 
Just  like  in  home  delivery,  our  rack  de¬ 
liverers  receive  an  accurate  route  list 
with  delivery  instructions  showing  the 
number  of  papers  for  each  edition  to  be 
placed  in  each  sales  location. 

“We  maintain  a  historic  record  of  each 
rack  location  sales  by  edition  and  day  of 
week  and  the  predetermined  draw  is  cal¬ 
culated  by  a  computer  algorithm  which 
considers  the  historic  sales  pattern  for 
that  particular  location.  We  have  few 
complaints  of  sold  out  racks  and  our  re¬ 
turns  are  at  a  manageable  level.  Our  sin¬ 
gle  copy  sales  operation  was  profitable 
the  first  month  after  conversion  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  improve. 

“We  have  an  aggressive  NIC  program 
in  operation.  Each  school  provides  us 
with  a  school  year  calendar  of  the  papers 
they  wish  to  receive  on  given  days.  We 
store  the  calendar  in  the  computer  and 
daily  as  the  truck  manifests  are  prepared 
we  include  the  papers  that  are  required 
based  on  the  calendar  for  that  day.  This 
automatic  predetermined  cut  and  add 
routine  has  eliminated  the  clerical 
drudgery  and  assures  delivery  of  variable 
draws  to  the  classroom. 

“For  daily  and  Sunday  draws  we  have 
basically  three-sub-systems  in  operation 
— home  delivery,  single  copy  sales  and 
NIC.  Shortly  before  press  deadline  the 
computer  makes  a  pass  through  the  data 
base  and  develops  the  draws  and  truck 
manifests  from  the  most  current  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  available.  Each  deliverer  re¬ 
ceives  the  exact  number  of  copies  re¬ 
quired  for  delivery  to  the  customers.  We 
deliver  bulk  to  substations  and  our 
supervisors  are  responsible  for  the  route 
allocation  in  his  section.  By  exercising 
total  control  over  draws  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  slippage  between  our 
net  press  run  and  net  paid  circulation 

"Our  circulation  volume  for  the  daily 
papers  has  remained  relatively  constant 
since  the  conversion  with  the  morning 
newspaper  showing  a  small  increase  and 
the  afternoon  newspaper  show  ing  a  small 
decrease.  Our  Sunday  paper  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rate  of  nearly  5'  /  a  year.  Even 
though  the  absolute  circulation  volume 
for  the  daily  papers  has  remained  nearly 
constant,  it  does  represent  the  recapture 
of  the  159?  loss  we  experienced  during  the 
conversion  and  we  have  replaced  the 
slippage  and  dishonesty  in  our  former 
system  with  bona  fide  customers.  We  feel 


that  the  quality  of  our  audience  has  in¬ 
creased  and  the  number  of  legitimate  pay¬ 
ing  subscribers  compares  favorably  with 
prior  periods." 

“Our  system  is  ideally  designed  to 
monitoring  our  marketing  expenditures. 
Each  new  subscriber  is  verified  before 
the  paper  is  delivered  so  we  have  few 
false  starts.  Our  promotion  dollars  are 
used  to  sell  in  marketable  areas  only  and 
allows  us  to  do  direct  selling  to  marketa¬ 
ble  nonsubscribers  and  makes  retention 
studies  possible.  We  also  monitor  all 
stops  and  produce  weekly  reports  analyz¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  the  stops.  Contact  is 
made  in  an  attempt  to  resell  any  stop  we 
think  may  be  salvageable. 

“From  the  legal  standpoint,  we  no 
longer  are  concerned  about  price  con¬ 
trol.  territory  control,  or  the  potential 
loss  of  route  ownership.  We  feel  that  we 
are  virtually  immune  to  anti-trust  prob¬ 
lems.  We  have  solved  our  labor  prob¬ 
lems  and  our  two  bargaining  units  have 
disappeared.  We  feel  there  is  little  likeli¬ 
hood  of  further  union  activity  with  our 
widely  dispersed  part  time  work  force." 

Staffers  use  terminals 
with  magnetic  bubbles 

Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Ref>ister  and 
Tribune  bureau  and  staff  reporters  have 
been  using  Texas  Instruments’  model 
765  portable  memory  terminals  for  some 
time. 

Reporters  in  the  home  office  have 
been  carrying  the  17  pound  portable  ter¬ 
minal  to  remote  golf  courses  and  even 
local  police  stations.  Others  have  taken 
the  unit  with  92K-bit  nonvolatile  Mag¬ 
netic  Bubble  Memory  (MBM)  with  stor¬ 
age  capacity  of  20.0()0  characters  (4  or  5 
pages  of  typewritten  news  stories)  to 
their  homes  to  compose,  edit  and  then 
transmit  copy  to  the  central  plant. 

Dick  Kline,  managing  editor,  said  “af¬ 
ter  a  short  training  session — when  our 
reporters  write  their  first  stories  on  the 
765 — you  can’t  pry  them  out  of  their 
hands.” 

Texas  Instruments  has  just  announced 
a  quarter-million-bit  MBM  chip,  which 
holds  roughly  2.7  times  as  much  in  mem¬ 
ory  as  the  765. 

CCC  and  Pulitzer 
trade  stations 

Combined  Communications  Corp.  said 
it  agreed  in  principle  to  exchange  its 
KTAR-AM  and  KBBC-FM  Phoenix 
radio  stations  and  other  considerations 
for  KSD-AM  radio  in  St.  Louis,  owned 
by  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.’s  KSD-TV 
Inc.  unit. 

Combined  Communications  said  the 
exchange  meets  precondition  of  its  pro¬ 
posed  merger  with  Gannett  Co.  that  calls 
for  divestiture  of  Combined’s  Phoenix 
stations,  but  it  added  that  the  KSD 
transaction  isn’t  contingent  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Gannett  merger. 
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is  just  the  beginning... 


Meet  Compugraphic’s  Mini- 
Disk  Terminal  (MDT)  350. 

A  versatile,  compact  and 
inexpensive  input  device.  Un¬ 
complicated  and  completely 
user-oriented.  Programmable. 

Self-contained  so  you  can  add 
more  units  as  your  requirements  expand, 
in  a  modular  arrangement.  And  flexible 
enough  to  perform  differently  in  unique 
situations.  In  fact,  the  MDT  350  is  the  core 
element  in  4  separate  environments. 

1.  Copy  Preparation  System 

With  the  MDT  350’s  copy  input,  storage,  file 
management,  and  programming  capabilities, 
copy  preparation  is  easy.  No  need  to 
keybotird  copy  twice  —  typing  is  completed 
in  one  operation.  MDT  350  captures 
keystrokes  at  the  point  of  origin,  replaces 
the  paper  tape  perforator  as  an  input  device. 

2.  Proofing  and  Editing  System 

The  MDT  350  excels  as  an  “electronic  red 
pencil.”  You  can  recall  copy  from  a  floppy 
disk  to  the  9-inch  visual  display  screen  and 
perform  instant  editing.  Use  it  to  insert 
author's  alterations,  update  lists,  change 


of  a  copy  preparation  system...  send  information  over 
a  proofing  and  editing  system...  phone  lines  or  dedicated 

a  data  communications  system... 
an  area  composition  system,  makes » possible  to  feed 


catalog  and  directory  copy.  Or  add  an 
optional  line  printer  to  the  terminal  to 
receive  printed  proofs. 

3.  Data  Communications  System 

Remote  data  input  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  can  be  achieved  with  the  MDT 
350.  A  data  communications  option 
available  with  the  terminal  allows  you  to 


compugraphic 

80  Industrial  Way 


1  Way 

Wilmington,  Mass.  01887 
Tcl.  (617)  944-6555 


copy  from  any  point  in  the 
country  to  a  central  location. 

4.  Area  Composition  System 

Use  the  MDT  350’s  programmable  keys 
and  format  option  to  accomplish  area 
composition  tasks  with  minimal  keyboarding. 
Stored  formats  enable  you  to  easily  produce 
grocery,  retail,  and  other  ad  layouts.  Use 
it  in  conjunction  with  high  speed  area 
composition  machines  to  produce  display 
ads  with  a  minimum  of  peiste-up  and  mixing 
of  tyf)e  styles  and  sizes,  quickly  and  easily. 

That’s  the  power  of  the  Mini-Disk 
Terminal  350  —  Compugraphic’s  versatile, 
compact,  inexpensive  input  device.  It’s  just 
the  beginning  of  four  separate  systems  that 
can  grow  with  you. 

To  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  the 
MDT  350  in  your  own  office,  contact  your 
local  Compugraphic  sales  representative. 
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Japanese  offset  press 
in  operation  on  W.  Coast 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

“Made  in  Japan”  is  about  to  become 
common  usage  in  newspaper  pressrooms 
across  America. 

United  Western  Newspapers  (UWN), 
which  publishes  the  Santa  Monica 
(Calif.)  Evening  Outlook  and  nine  week¬ 
lies  in  western  Los  Angeles  County  has 
installed  and  begun  operating  a  fully  au¬ 
tomated,  single  width,  eight  unit  offset 
press  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Tokyo  Kikai  Seisakusho,  Ltd.  (TKS)  of 
■Japan. 

TKS  has  been  manufacturing  printing 
presses  for  newspapers  in  The  Far  East 
since  1874.  The  installation  of  TKS’s 
“Gemini”  offset  press  in  Santa  Monica 
marks  the  company’s  entry  into  the  U.S. 
newspaper  market. 

With  Taft  Equipment  Sales  Company 
of  Chicago,  111.  handling  its  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  country,  TKS  is  display¬ 
ing  the  same  aggressive  and  innovative 
style  that  has  characterized  other 
Japanese  manufacturers’  marketing 
practices  in  the  United  States. 

Deane  Funk,  president  of  United 
Western  Newspapers  and  publisher  of 
the  Evening  Outlook,  cited  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  the  Japanese  manufacturer  to  add 
various  custom  design  features  to  the 
press  at  little  or  no  extra  cost  as  a  major 
factor  in  the  decision  to  purchase  a  TKS 
offset  system. 

Another  crucial  factor  in  the  purchase 
of  TKS’s  press  was  its  availability.  The 
city  of  Santa  Monica’s  redevelopment 
program  made  it  necessary  for  UWN  to 
vacate  its  plant  to  make  way  for  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  and  move  to  a  new  facility  by 
the  end  of  July,  1978.  FKS  was  one  of 
the  few  firms  which  could  meet  the  com¬ 
pany’s  deadline  for  new  equipment  and 
still  provide  a  graphic  arts  system  suited 
to  the  company’s  needs.  The  new  olTset 
press  replaces  the  letterpress  system 
used  in  the  old  plant. 

“Like  the  man  who  bought  the  first 
Toyota,  we  won’t  be  the  last,”  Funk 
said.  Though  he  declined  to  say  what  he 
paid  for  the  “Gemini,”  Funk  stated  a 
favorable  exchange  rate  at  the  time  of 
purchase  in  March  1977  made  TKS’s 
press  competitive  in  price  with  U.S. 
models. 

The  “Gemini”  offset  press  has  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  standard  features  that  distinguish 
it  from  its  American  counterparts.  At 
eighteen  tons,  the  single  width  press 
weighs  over  three  times  as  much  as  an 
Urbanite.  The  increase  in  weight  gives 
the  press  a  frame  strength  equal  to  an  old 
style  letterpress  and  reduces  vibrations 
and  noise  considerably.  Another  feature 


that  cuts  down  noise  levels  is  the  com¬ 
plete  enclosure  of  the  folders  in  a  hous¬ 
ing  system  that  also  controls  dust,  lint, 
and  ink  mist.  These  noise  reduction  fea¬ 
tures  allow  the  press  to  operate  below 
the  OSH  A  requirement  of  90  DBA.  The 
Santa  Monica  press  tested  at  87  DBA. 

The  “Gemini”  comes  with  a  four  color 
satellite  unit  and  three  additional  single 
color  units.  With  such  color  capacity  on 
four  of  its  eight  offset  units,  the  Evening 
Outlook  can  run  eight  webs,  or  sixty  four 
pages,  through  its  press  and  put  color  on 
sixteen  of  those  pages  without  having  to 
diminish  page  capacity.  According  to 
Don  Copeland,  director,  graphic  arts  di¬ 
vision  for  UWN,  the  color  humps  give 
the  “Gemini’s”  eight  units  a  capacity 
equal  to  fourteen  units  of  a  comparable 
American  press. 

Instead  of  a  water  stocking,  the  offset 
press  has  flapper  rollers  for  water  appli¬ 
cation  for  greater  control  of  the  pH  fac¬ 
tor  and  less  maintenance.  The  press  also 
uses  cylinders  with  two  around  standard 
(22  M)  cut-off  comparable  to  those  on  an 
Urbanite  press  and  standard  offset 
plates.  The  copper  rollers  consist  of  .040 
sweated  sleeves  rather  than  being  spray 
coated.  The  sweated  sleeves  insure  a 
much  longer  life  for  the  rollers. 

An  important  safety  feature  of  the 
press  is  its  use  of  a  positive  air  lock-up 
system  with  a  fiange  bend.  Copeland 
stated  the  press  has  yet  to  throw  a  plate. 

Other  standard  features  include  full 
page  compensation  at  the  folder  for  all 
webs  as  compared  to  the  usual  one  third 
page  compensation  on  an  American 
press,  automatic  web  lead  from  infeed 
rollers  to  printing  unit  and  automatic  ink 
setting  control,  air  controlled  web  sever¬ 
ing  devices  that  avoid  wrap-ups  on  blan¬ 
kets  and  ink  trucking  marks,  and  an  indi¬ 
vidually  adjustable  color  ink  fountain 
system  with  eccentric  cam  control. 

Copeland  gave  the  speed  of  the  press 
as  .SO.OtK)  copies  per  hour.  He  stated  the 
press’  performance  so  far  has  been  more 
than  satisfactory. 

“The  standard  of  perfection  you  want 
to  reach,  we  can  reach  that  top  stan¬ 
dard.”  Copeland  said. 

Since  United  Western  Newspapers 
publishes  several  different  kinds  of 
newspapers  and  runs  a  tabloid  section 
three  times  a  week,  the  company  needed 
an  offset  press  with  more  flexibility  in  its 
webbing  system  than  is  normally  avail¬ 
able.  TKS  designed  a  webbing  system 
using  four  formers  and  two  folders  that 
enables  press  operators  to  put  a  web  al¬ 
most  anywhere  in  the  finished  product. 

“We  have  the  ability  to  run  a  tabloid 
that  does  not  have  to  match  the  other 


sections,”  Copeland  said.  “We  can  print 
a  twenty  four  page  tabloid  with  an  eight 
page  standard  section.” 

TKS  also  designed  a  bay  window  at¬ 
tachment  for  the  webbing  system  which 
allows  the  addition  of  a  third  or  sixth 
section  to  the  press  run. 

TKS  did  not  manufacture  the  reels 
used  on  the  Santa  Monica  offset  press. 
Prior  to  buying  the  press  UWN  had  ac¬ 
quired  re-engineered  Cline  reels  man¬ 
ufactured  in  a  joint  venture  by  Western 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Associates  and 
Columbia  Precision  Industries.  Design 
problems  with  the  reels  hampered  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  press  when  it  first  began 
operating.  The  manufacturers  have  since 
re-designed  the  reels  and  corrected  the 
operating  problems. 

UWN  sent  pressroom  superintendent 
Jim  Kay  lor  to  Japan  to  observe  the  fac¬ 
tory  tests  and  work  with  TKS  personnel 
in  ironing  out  difficulties.  To  assure 
smooth  operation  in  this  country  TKS 
flew  several  of  its  technicians  to  Santa 
Monica  to  aid  in  the  initial  setup  and 
running  of  the  “Gemini”  press. 

TKS  ships  its  offset  presses  CIF, 
cargo  in  free,  to  the  deep  water  port 
nearest  the  customer  who  then  pays  for 
shipment  only  from  the  port  to  the  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Taft  Equipment  Sales  provides 
“turn  key”  installation. 

Al  Rosene,  Taft’s  west  coast  represen¬ 
tative,  gave  the  cost  of  installation 
around  $100,000  and  said  the  lead  time 
between  ordering  and  delivery  of  the 
press  is  one  year.  Rosene  stated  that  The 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
has  installed  and  begun  operating  a  TKS 
offset  press  similar  to  the  one  in  Santa 
Monica  and  the  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit, 
a  national  weekly,  has  added  a  TKS 
color  unit  to  its  Hoe  press. 

United  Western  Newspapers  has  not 
laid  otT  any  of  its  pressroom  personnel 
since  the  switch  over  to  offset  from  let¬ 
terpress.  All  of  the  company’s  press¬ 
room  operators  either  have  been  or  are 
in  the  process  of  being  retrained  in  offset 
use.  The  change  to  offset  has  enabled 
UWN  to  expand  its  pressroom  opera¬ 
tions  to  two  shifts  employing  the  same 
number  of  personnel  as  previously  had 
been  required  to  run  a  single  shift  of  the 
letterpress.  The  two  shift  operation  pro¬ 
vides  for  more  commercial  runs  than 
formerly  had  been  possible  at  current 
manpower  levels.  UWN  has  not  fully  de¬ 
termined  what  its  final  manpower  needs 
will  be  for  the  offset  press.  The  company 
is  negotiating  the  matter  with  the  press 
operators’  union. 

Besides  manufacturing  offset  presses, 
TKS  has  developed  the  technology  to 
convert  a  standard  letterpress  into  a  Di- 
Litho  unit.  TKS  engineers  have  already 
completed  such  a  conversion  from  let¬ 
terpress  to  DiLitho  for  the  Coliiinhus 
(Ga.)  Ledger  and  Enqairer,  a  Knight 
Ridder  newspaper. 
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The  next  edition 
is  ready  to  roll 

The  Daily  King  II  incorporates  the  most  recent  proven 
engineering  innovations  in  web  press 
design. .  .resulting  in  a  press  that  is  uniquely  different 
in  style  and  ease  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  step-saving  pneumatically  operated 
press  control  system  allows  all  printing  functions  to  be 
controlled,  in  proper  sequence,  from  the  operator’s 
console. 

Combine  these  features  with  others.  .  .like  a  "printer- 
preferred”  ink  ducting  system,  increased  speeds, 
infinitely  variable  dampening  system,  pneumatically 
controlled  folder  nip  rollers.  .  .and  you’ll  see  why  the 
Daily  King  II  is  the  newest  edition  in  engineering, 
printability,  and  over-all  functional  beauty.  Contact  us 
today  for  the  full  Daily  King  II  story. 

daily kiiMg  II 


Union  tamer  SNPA  warned 
of  teamsters’  organizing 


While  publishers  gathering  in  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.  this  week  for  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  convention  of  the  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  heralded 
their  accomplishments  in  taming  the 
labor  unions,  their  boasts  were  tempered 
by  a  warning  that  the  Teamsters  are  “on 
the  make”  in  the  industry. 

Acknowledging  the  avowed  efforts  of 
the  powerful  brotherhood  to  “get  a  foot 
in  the  door  at  newspapers,”  Roger  A. 
Daley  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel  wrote  in  the  Personnel/ Labor 
Committee  report; 

“While  the  ability  to  publish  in  the 
face  of  production,  business,  office,  or 
editorial  strikes  has  been  well- 
established,  the  ability  to  distribute  in 
the  face  of  a  massive  strike  (by 
teamsters)  is  another  matter.” 

This  is  one  area,  Daley  warned,  that 
requires  special  note  at  this  time. 

A  dozen  of  the  22  past  presidents  of 
SNPA  asserted  in  a  diamond  jubilee 
symposium  that  “one  of  the  greatest” 
accomplishments  of  the  organization  has 
been  the  oft-repeated  demonstration  that 
major  newspapers  in  the  South  could 
publish  despite  the  “picket  lines  of  un¬ 
reasonable  unionism.” 

“The  SNPA,”  said  Richard  L.  Jones 
Jr.  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  spurred, 
as  has  no  other  area  of  the  country, 
the  development  of  the  computer,  the 
video  terminal,  data  speed  wire  services, 
and  a  whole  new  realm  of  production 
technology  and  automation.” 

Bert  Struby  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Tele- 
ftrapli  and  News,  credited  SNPA’s 
“stand  firm”  posture  with  enabling 
many  Southern  publishers  to  maintain  or 
regain  “proper  control”  of  union  de¬ 
partments,  thereby  permitting  technolog¬ 
ical  advancement. 

The  organization  of  the  tight-lipped 
Executives’  Clinic  of  SNPA,  according 
to  Robert  M.  Hederman  Jr.  of  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Lecifter  and 
News,  helped  publishers  to  realize  they 
could  publish  their  newspapers  under 
adverse  conditions  with  the  assistance  of 
key  personnel  and  a  few  loyal  employes. 

The  Clinic,  which  has  been  meeting 
annually  and  keeps  no  written  records, 
grew  out  of  the  post-World  War  1 1  period 
when  newspapers  became  the  targets  of 
strikes  by  all  unions.  Hederman  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  “a  very  vicious  period  in  the 
life  of  newspapers.  Publisher  companies 
that  had  never  before  had  labor  problems 
were  suddenly  confronted  with  unions 
not  only  closing  their  plants  by  irrespon¬ 
sible  strikes,  but  also  constantly 
threatening  walkouts.” 

A  related  action  by  SNPA  was  the  or¬ 
ganization  in  1950  of  the  Southern  Pro- 
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duction  Program  Inc.  which  provided  the 
first  accelerated  pressroom  training  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  since  established  a  school 
where  all  production  techniques  are 
taught  and  has  210  members  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Joe  M.  Dealey  of  the  Dallas  Morninf* 
News  declared  that  SPPI  has  emerged 
from  “those  dark  days  way  back  when” 
as  the  principal  point  of  attack  against 
intransigent  unions.  He  claimed  that  it 
has  saved  a  number  of  newspapers. 

The  SNPA,  in  the  view  of  M.W.  Ar- 
mistead  Ml  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  has  played  a  significant  part  “in 
breaking  the  iron  grip  of  the  unions 
which  stymied  both  efficiency  and  in¬ 
creased  productivity  in  our  mechanical 
departments  for  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.” 

Picking  up  a  theme  from  last  year’s 
report,  the  Labor  committee  noted  that 
“The  Pressmen  and  other  traditional 
unions  continued  to  lose  strength  and 
bargaining  leverage  in  SNPA  territory.” 

One  highlight  in  that  area  was  the 
negotiation  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun 
Sentinel  and  the  web  pressmen’s  union 
which  eliminates  all  manning  and  other 
work  restrictions.  The  foreman  will  de¬ 
termine  the  size  of  the  work  force  and 
the  assignment  of  work  within  the  press¬ 
rooms.  The  “crew”  concept  has  been 
deleted  from  the  agreement,  which  runs 
to  October  31,  1981.  Increases  bring  the 
scales  to  $276.40  days  and  $281.40  nights 
with  a  reopening  in  November  1980. 

‘What  SNPA  means  to 
us  ’ 

S  for  Sociability,  N  for  Newsprint,  P 
for  Production.  A  for  Advancement  .  .  . 
in  other  words,  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association. 

In  75th  anniversay  appraisal,  22  past 
presidents  covering  a  period  of  30  years 
say  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
SNPA  have  been: 

1.  Establishment  of  the  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  South. 

2.  Resistance  to  unreasonable  de¬ 
mands  by  labor  unions  in  the  newspaper 
industry. 

3.  Pioneering  in  new  machinery  and 
methods  of  producing  newspapers. 

4.  Education  of  newspaper  personnel. 

5.  Exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences. 

Last  year’s  past  president.  Jack 

Tarver  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers, 
would  add  this  postscript: 

“In  its  place,  there’s  alot  to  be  said  for 
the  one-big-houseparty-a-year  idea.” 


Shopper  ad  revenue 
to  pass  $500  million 

Free  circulation  community  newspa¬ 
pers  will  carry  more  than  $5(X)  million  in 
advertising  in  1978,  according  to  presi¬ 
dent  Jim  O’ Day  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Publishers. 

NAAP  represents  more  than  I.KX)  pa¬ 
pers  with  a  combined  circulation  of 
17,000,000. 

“Although  our  advertisers  are  primar¬ 
ily  local  merchants,”  O’Day  said,  “we 
are  finding  that  more  national  advertisers 
are  considering  free  circulation  papers 
for  co-op  and  other  special  programs  be¬ 
cause  of  our  total  market  saturation.” 

O’Day  added  that  approximately  38% 
of  NAAP’s  circulation  is  audited. 

The  NAAP  president  noted  that  the 
group’s  board  of  directors  expressed 
some  concern  about  the  economy  in 
1979,  but  he  pointed  out  that  free  circula¬ 
tion  papers  are  the  last  to  feel  an 
economic  squeeze  and  the  first  type  of 
publication  to  rebound. 

“We  have  found  that  local  advertisers 
maintain  their  advertising  in  shopper- 
type  publications  when  business  begins 
to  slow  because  they  have  found  them  to 
be  their  most  reliable  advertising 
medium.  When  business  begins  to  pick 
up,  advertisers  intensify  their  local  ad¬ 
vertising  to  take  immediate  advantage  of 
the  economic  upturn,”  O’Day  said. 

Another  trend  reviewed  by  the  board 
of  directors  during  its  recent  fall  meeting 
was  the  increased  amount  of  sample  dis¬ 
tribution  being  handled  by  free  circula¬ 
tion  papers.  About  75%  of  free  circula¬ 
tion  papers  are  delivered  directly  to  the 
resident  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  for 
product  samples  to  be  included  in  the 
delivery,  O’Day  said. 

Consumer-oriented  companies  have 
used  the  free  circulation  newspaper  de¬ 
livery  system  to  test  market  products,  or 
to  blanket  a  market  when  an  improved 
product  becomes  available,  he  said. 

Free  circulation  newspapers  also  have 
been  contracted  to  deliver  magazines  in 
some  areas  as  publishers  test  alternate 
distribution  methods  to  offset  increased 
postal  rates,  O’Day  said. 

A  poll  of  the  board  of  directors  also 
revealed  that  free  circulation  community 
papers  are  producing  more  special  sec¬ 
tions  tied  into  seasonal  and  special  inter¬ 
est  themes,  according  to  O’ Day. 

PR  exec  heads  WICI 

Ann  Daly  Tretter,  vicepresident  of 
Aaron  D.  Chushman  &  Associates  Inc., 
St.  Louis  public  relations  firm,  was 
elected  president  of  Women  in  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  at  the  national  meeting 
October  12-15  in  Detroit.  She  succeeds 
Anne  Hecker  of  Seattle,  public  relations 
director  and  assistant  director  of  the 
Washington  State  Dental  Association. 
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Until  now,  all  digital  CRT  typesetters 
were  fast,  complex,  and  expensive. 
Introducing  Linotron  202.  K’s  just  fast. 


Simple  service. 

Linotron  202also  simplifies  service. 
Everything  is  modular.  If  a  circuit  board 
fails,  it  is  quickly  and  easily  replaced. 
Even  the  critical  CRT  assembly  is 
pre-al  igned  at  our  factory  and  packaged 
so  one  person  can  replace  it  single- 
handedly. 


Our  new  Linotron  202  runs  at  450  lines 
perminute.  Now,  there  are  faster  CRT 
typesetters.  In  fact,  we  manufacture  two  of 
them  ourselves.  But  90  years  of  making 
typesetters  for  newspapers  has 
convinced  us  that  the  profitable  news¬ 
paper  looks  for  more  than  speed . 

So  we  followed  all  new  priorities  in 
developing  Linotron  202.  We  insisted  that 
price  is  as  important  as  speed.  We 
decided  to  do  something  about  the  high 
cost  of  digitized  fonts.  And  most  important 
of  all,  we  kept  Linotron  202  simple. 
Because  we’ve  learned  that  simple 
operation  and  simple  maintenance  are 
critical  to  a  newspaper's  bottom  line. 


sizes  from  AV2  to  72  points  all  from  one 
masterdigitization. 

And  since  diskettes  are  so  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use,  you  can  load  one  with 
typefaces  for  your  editorial  pages, 
another  for  classified,  and  one  for  each 
major  advertiser. 


Simple  is  better. 

All  great  designs  are  simple.  So 
Linotron  202  has  no  lenses.  In  fact,  there 
are  no  moving  parts  in  the  entire  char¬ 
acter  generating  system. 

We  designed  fail-safe  features  into 
Li notron  202  that  make  it  impossible  to 
install  a  circuit  board  incorrectly  or  press 
the  wrong  button.  We  put  the  parts  and 
controls  you  must  reach  within  reach.  And 
we  color  coded  subassemblies 
for  simple,  foolproof 
__  replacement. 


1,000  Mergenthaler  typefaces. 

All  1,000  designs  in  the  ever-growing 
Mergenthaler  typeface  I  ibrary  wi  1 1  be 
made  available  for  Linotron  202.  No  other 
typesetter  —  at  any  price — can  offer  a 
larger,  more  respected  selection  of 
authentic  typefaces. 


The  lowest  price. 

Linotron  202will  sell  for  far  less  than 
other  digital  CRT  typesetters.  To 
keep  its  price  low  —  and  at 
the  same  time  cut  font 
costs  —  Linotron  202 
loads  and  stores  fonts 
on  inexpensive 
floppy  disks. 

Because  we  think 
you  should  buy  a 

typeface  only  , 

once,  Linotron  1  1 

202  sets  its  ^ 

137  point 


Learn  more. 

Linotron  202  is  the  simple,  affordable 
alternative  in  high  speed  composition. 
For  complete  specifications  or  a 
thorough  demonstration,  contact 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
Mergenthaler  Drive, 
Plainview,  New  York 
11803  Or  call 
(516)  752-4197. 


Mergenthaler 

Linotype 


having  caught  up  with  and  surpassed  its 
rival  in  both  advertising  and  circulation, 
two  years  ago  bought  the  paper.  The 
Home  Reporter  with  27,000  circulation  is 
a  member  of  ABC  and  the  Spectator  with 
14,000  will  soon  apply  for  membership. 

Asked  whether  his  recent  acquisition 
of  UPl  service  meant  a  downgrading  of 
local  coverage  which  has  been  his  prin¬ 
cipal  building  block,  Griffin  pointed  out 
that  UPl  provides  considerable  local 
coverage  with  news,  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  which  effectively  supplement  his 
staff  s  efforts. 

Does  he  plan  to  go  daily?  “We  have  a 
comfortable  frequency,”  said  Griffin, 
“for  our  readers  and  advertisers  with  our 
midweek  Home  Reporter  and  weekend 


By  Dan  Lionel 


How  small  town  papers  grow  in  Brooklyn 


a  chance,”  he  said.  “They  cut  their  news 
hole;  placed  too  much  reliance  on  corre¬ 
spondents  and  wire  news  and  failed  to 
realize  that  Brooklyn  wants  to  hear 
abouLitself.”  On  the  advertising  front  he 
said,  “It’s  virtually  impossible  for  a 
major  daily  to  profitably  sell  ads  to  small 
retail  stores,  local  restaurants,  etc. 
Salesmen  who  are  paid  on  the  basis  of 
full  run  rates  can’t  pay  their  way  on 
zoned  edition  ad  rates.  And  when  the 
blocks  distant,  Griffin’s  Home  Reporter 


Brooklyn,  New  York  City’s  largest 
borough  where  3  million  people  live,  has 
been  the  despair  of  marketers  and  the 
graveyard  of  such  dailies  as  the  Stan- 
ilarcl,  the  Union,  the  Citizen  as  well  as 
America’s  one  time  leading  evening 
paper  where  Walt  Whitman  served  as 
editor,  the  Brooklyn  Ea^le. 

For  a  young  reporter  for  the  N.  Y. 
Snnilav  Enquirer  who  had  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  graduate  degree  at  Fordham 
University,  Brooklyn  appeared  to  offer  a 
newspapering  opportunity  despite  its 
doleful  journalistic  history.  As  J.  Frank 
Griffin,  now  editor  and  publisher  of 
Brooklyn’s  two  oldest  and  largest  week¬ 
lies,  the  Home  Reporter  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Spectator  saw  it,  the  failed  dailies 
evidently  did  not  come  to  grips  with  the 
fact  that  Brooklyn  with  its  teeming  milli¬ 
ons  lacked  homegeneity — was  in  fact  a 
series  of  small  towns  with  a  hunger  for 
the  kind  of  news  of  small  town  happen¬ 
ings  that  characterized  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  his  mother’s  family  ran  for  many 
years  in  southern  Maryland. 

When  Griffin’s  Home  Reporter  hit  the 
streets  in  Bay  Ridge  in  1953,  then  a  Scan¬ 
dinavian  stronghold  which  borders  on 
the  beautiful  entrance  to  New  York’s 
harbor  along  the  narrows,  he  was  faced 
with  the  opposition  of  a  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  weekly,  the  Spectator  which 
next  month  will  celebrate  its  45th  an¬ 
niversary,  having  been  founded  by  a  Bay 
Ridge  real  estate  man,  Henry  R.  Lake,  in 
1933,  at  the  depth  of  the  depression.  His 
competition,  at  the  time  also  included  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  which  was  to  close  its 
doors  a  few  years  later.  Also,  side  by 
side,  on  the  newsstands  where  95%  of 
Griffin’s  papers  are  still  sold,  were  the 
N.  Y.  Mirror,  The  World  Telegram  cfe 
San,  New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
the  N.Y.  Journal  American  all  of  which 
have  since  folded  and,  notes  Griffin, 
“All  had  so-called  Brooklyn  editions  and 
special  Brooklyn  advertising  rates.”  To¬ 
day,  under  normal  non-strike  conditions, 
the  N.Y.  New.s,  Times  and  Post  circulate 
in  Brooklyn  with  the  News  and  Sunday 
Times  providing  Brooklyn  advertisers 
with  zoned  edition  rates. 

Griffin  saw  in  the  zoned  editions  of  the 
major  dailies  merely  a  vehicle  for  adver¬ 
tising  rather  than  an  honest  attempt  to 
provide  the  neighborhood  coverage  in 
depth  that  readers  who  have  a  stake  in 
their  community  demand.  “A  newspaper 
must  mirror  the  community  it  serves  to 
be  successful,”  says  Griffin  and  his  pa¬ 
pers  which  average  80  to  90  pages  each 
week  and  have  a  30%  news  hole  do  just 
that. 

“If  the  dailies  weren't  failing  in  so 
many  directions  we  wouldn’t  have  stood 


Olds  dealer  account 
assigned  to  agency 

The  MetrolinaOldsmobile  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  has  appointed  Charlotte’s 
newest  advertising  agency,  Faller,  Klenk 
&  Quinlan,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  marketing 
and  advertising  program,  according  to  an 
announcement  made  by  George  Gowen, 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  advertising  commit¬ 
tee  of  MOD  A. 

“We’re  starting  work  immediately  on 


a  full  marketing/advertising  program  for 
the  association,”  according  to  J.  W. 
“Joe”  Urey,  111,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  FKQ’s  Charlotte  Office. 

Faller,  Klenk  &  Quinlan,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  recently  opened 
an  office  in  Charlotte,  N.C.  Between  the 
two  offices,  FKQ  serves  30  clients 
throughout  the  United  States.  Among 
them:  Gold  Bond  Building  Products  and 
Nucor  Corporation,  which  are  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Charlotte. 
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SELL  HEW  EHGLAHD, 
where  ihe  spending  is! 


/V/  ^  Your  best  targets  for 

^  successful  selling  in  1978  .  .  . 
New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 

In  1978,  New  England  retail  sales  will  total  $44,959,978,000*.  That’s  an 
average  of  $10,488  for  each  of  the  region’s  over  4.2  million 
households — $306  above  the  national  average.  New  England  food  sales 
estimates  are  impressive,  too.  Per-household  food  sales  for  the  region 
of  $2,343  exceed  the  national  average  by  more  than  6%.  Total  New 
England  food  sales  for  1978  are  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  ten  billion 
dollars.  The  figures  speak  for  themselves: 


•1978  E&P  Market  Guide  Est. 


Retail  Sales* 

Food  Sales* 

Per  hh. 
Retail 

Per  hh. 
Food 

CONNECTICUT 

$11,529,248,000 

$2,599,186,000 

$10,647 

$2,400 

MAINE 

3,942,660,000 

951,310,000 

10,467 

2,526 

MASSACHUSEHS 

20,679,010,000 

4,473,781,000 

10,117 

2,189 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

3,623,659,000 

871,678,000 

12,200 

2,935 

RHODE  ISLAND 

3,234,354,000 

689,778,000 

10,288 

2,135 

VERMONT 

1,951,047,000 

455,806,000 

11,972 

2,797 

Daily  newspaper  circulation  in  New  England 
reaches  the  saturation  point  in  many  markets 

Household  coverage  by  hometown  papers  and  nearby  metro  dailies  is  high  in  New 
England.  Total  circulation  here  is  3,848,352  copies  daily — enough  to  reach  89%  of 
homes  in  the  region,  eight  percentage  points  higher  than  national  daily  coverage. 


Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  lE&S) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Herald  American  (M) 

Boston  Herald  American  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Daily  news  magazine 
is  editor’s  objective 


By  M.L.  Stein 

James  Bellows,  who  was  brought  in  to 
crank  up  the  Los  Atifteles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer,  plans  to  accomplish  this  objec¬ 
tive  by  making  the  paper  “pretty  much 
of  a  daily  magazine  of  the  news,”  he 
said  October  18. 

“We’ve  got  to  help  readers  bring  order 
to  their  lives  .  .  .  to  make  sense  of  their 
lives,"  he  asserted. 

Bellows,  who  left  as  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star  to  become  the  Herald 
Examiner’s  editor,  said  he  is  striving  for 
a  “quality  audience.” 

Only  quality  content  with  quality  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  will  win  us  that,’’  he 
claimed  in  a  talk  before  the  Southern 
California  Editors  and  Educators  Con¬ 
ference  at  California  State  University, 
Los  Angeles. 

Bellows  said  he  wants  the  Herald 
Examiner  to  have  a  “special  identity  and 
not  be  a  “warmed-over  Los  Angeles 
Times." 

The  former  associate  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  said  he  returned  here  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  Los  Angeles  “deserves 
at  least  two  good,  quality  newspapers.’’ 

Expanding  on  his  theme  of  quality 
writing.  Bellows  said,  “1  used  to  think 
newspapers  could  do  it  all  with  smart, 
zippy  design  and  color  pictures.  But  1 
learned  better. 

Color  tv  has  invaded  every  home  with 
perfect  register.  And  tv  news  is  bound  to 
get  better  and  better. 

“Where  does  this  leave  us?  With  the 
same  old  printed  word  that  we  built  our 
foundation  with.  We  have  ignored  it  a 
bit.  however.  We  need  to  pay  more  at¬ 
tention  to  it.  The  quality  of  our  writing 
has  been  overlooked  too  long.” 

Bellows  listed  the  following  steps  the 
Herald  Examiner  has  taken  to  “give  it  a 
strong,  distinct  voice  .  .  .  and  in  the 
process  to  make  Los  Angeles  a  two- 
newspaper  town  again.” 

1 .  Toned  down  huge,  front-page  head¬ 
lines  and  made  sure  that  prominently 
displayed  stores  “were  real  and  worth 
the  display.” 

2.  Established  a  Q&A  and  focus  col¬ 
umns  on  page  1  as  an  alternative  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  news. 

3.  Started  a  page  2  gossipy  assortment 
of  news  items. 

4.  Expanded  the  editorial  page  area 
with  a  wider  variety  of  columns  and  car¬ 
toons. 

5.  Changed  the  second  section  “style” 
page  into  a  daily  theme  section,  featuring 
such  subjects  as  woman,  arts  and  cul¬ 
ture,  home,  fashion,  movies  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

6.  Introduced  four  new  columnists  and 


novelist  Darryl  Ponicsan  as  a  “writer  in 
residence.” 

7.  Revamped  California  Living  mag¬ 
azine  to  provide  more  color,  better 
paper  and  more  pictures. 

Bellows  also  announced  he  has 
brought  in  a  number  of  new  executives 
and  young  writers  to  make  the  Herald 
Examiner  “lively,  trendy,  with-it,  excit¬ 
ing  and  easy-to-read.” 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is  to  give 
newspapers  back  to  the  people,”  he  said. 
“I  think  that’s  imperative  for  all  news¬ 
papers  if  we  are  long  to  survive  and  pros¬ 
per.” 

Bellows  said  the  paper’s  change-over 
has  resulted  in  “some  success,  but  not 
enough.” 

“We  are  not  reporting  on  individuals, 
on  the  human  condition,  the  way  we 
should,”  he  pointed  out.  “We  are  report¬ 
ing  government,  rather  than  reporting  on 
the  people  our  government  is  supposed 
to  be  responsive  to.  1  think,  frankly,  that 
all  of  our  newspapers  are  guilty  of  the 
same  thing  .  .  .  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  most  of  us  journalists  are  too 
affluent  nowadays  and  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  intellectually  superior  to  the  mass 
of  people.  We  are  the  elitists  we  often 
denounce  .  .  .  we’ve  got  to  get  out  and 
find  out  what  the  individuals  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  doing  and  thinking  and  caring  ab¬ 
out.  1  want  to  get  more  of  that  news  in 
the  Herald  Examiner.” 

Bellows  said  he  believes  the  Herald 
Examiner’s  new  policies  will  work,  but 
added: 

“This  paper  didn’t  get  into  the  trouble 
it’s  in  in  six  months  and  it’s  not  going  to 
get  out  of  its  trouble  in  six  months.” 


Wins  award 

Robert  Meyers,  a  metropolitan  report¬ 
er  for  the  Washington  Post,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Retarded  Citizens  Excellence 
Award  for  his  series  “Like  Normal 
People.”  which  appeared  in  The  Post. 
The  articles  dealt  with  Meyers’  mentally 
retarded  brother,  Roger,  Roger’s  mar¬ 
riage  to  a  mentally  retarded  young  wo¬ 
man,  and  their  struggle  together  to  reach 
their  full  potential  as  productive  citizens. 


Joins  ad  agency 

William  D.  Kulp  Jr.  has  resigned  his 
job  as  business  editor  of  the  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  to  become  public 
relations  account  manager  at  Lieberman- 
Harrison,  Inc.,  Allentown  advertising 
agency. 


Contra  Costa  Times 
wins  five  SNA  awards 

Contra  Costa  Times,  a  91,000  circula¬ 
tion  suburban  newspaper  published  in 
Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  took  five  top 
awards  in  Suburban  Newspaper  of 
America’s  seventh  annual  Advertising 
and  Promotion  Contest. 

Winners  of  the  awards,  which  recog¬ 
nize  the  best  efforts  within  the  suburban 
newspaper  industry  in  the  fields  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion,  were  an¬ 
nounced  at  SNA’s  recent  Ad  Conference 
in  Minneapolis. 

Contra  Costa  won  first  place  for  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  of  over  60,000  in 
following  categories:  best  publication 
promotion/in  house,  best  sales  promo¬ 
tion  materials,  best  advertising  classified 
section,  best  use -of  color  in  advertising 
(process  color,  must  be  produced  by  pa¬ 
per)  and  general  excellence  of  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Winners  of  two  awards  each  were 
Tazewell  News,  Morton,  Ill.,  for  best 
publication  promotion/in  house  and  best 
publication  promotion/multi-media  for 
papers  with  circulations  between  15,000 
and  29,999  and  the  News/Daily,  Jones¬ 
boro,  Ga.,  for  best  sales  promotion 
materials  and  best  classified  advertising 
sections  for  papers  with  circulations  of 
up  to  14,999. 

Winners  in  15,000-29,999  circulation 
categories  were  the  Observer,  Peoria, 
111.,  for  best  special  advertising  section; 
the  Valley  TimesITigard,  Beaverton. 
Wash.,  for  best  classified  advertising 
section  and  Gwinnet  Daily  News,  Law- 
renceville.  Ga.,  for  best  use  of  color  in 
advertising. 

The  winner  in  the  30,000-59,999  circu¬ 
lation  category  for  best  special  advertis¬ 
ing  section  was  the  Arlington  (Tex.) 
Daily  News. 

The  winners  in  the  over  60,000  circula¬ 
tion  categories  were  Observer/Eccentric 
Newspapers,  Livonia,  Mich.,  for  best 
special  advertising  section  and  the  Bar¬ 
rington,  (Ill.)  Review  which  tied  Contra 
Costa  Times  in  the  general  excellence  of 
presentation  competition. 


Muscia  appointed  GM 

James  A.  Muscia  has  been  named 
executive  vicepresident  of  Hammell 
Newspapers,  Inc.  directing  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper  group. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Richard  Hammell,  president  of  the 
Tequesta,  Florida  based  group. 

Up  until  three  years  ago  Muscia  pub¬ 
lished  the  Logan  (W.  Va.)  Banner  and 
was  also  affiliated  with  the  Jeannette 
(Pa.)  News-Dispatch  and  the  Hinton  (W. 
Va.)  Daily  News. 
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Editor 


TEN  BEST  SELLERS  .  .  . 


Memo  To:  E&P  Bookshelf  Customers 

We  had  such  tremendous  success  with  our  TEN  BEST  SELL¬ 
ERS  ad  last  year  that  we  decided  to  make  it  a  permanent  feature 
of  the  BOOKSHELF. 

This  year,  we  are  running  it  earlier  so  that  those  of  you  who 
wish  to  order  for  Christmas  presents  will  be  assured  of  delivery 
if  you  order  using  this  ad. 

Cutoff  date  for  ordering  will  be  November  30th.  Any  orders 
postmarked  after  the  30th  will  not  be  filled  in  time  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  so  be  sure  to  get  them  in  early. 

If  by  the  15th  of  December  you  have  not  received  your  ship¬ 
ment,  call  us  immediately. 

Happy  holidays  from  the  BOOKSHELF! 

Manager,  The  Bookshelf 


104— PROOFREADING  &  COPYEDITING— A 

Practical  Guide  to  Style  for  the  1970s,  by  Harry  H. 
McNaughton.  A  practical  guide  that  will  aid  practic¬ 
ing  and  aspiring  proofreaders,  editors  and  journalists  by 
an  experienced  proofreader,  copyeditor  and  journalist. 
176  pages,  indexed.  $6.95 

106— HEADLINES  AND  DEADLINES-^  Manual 
for  Copy  Editors  (third  edition),  by  Robert  E. 
Garst  and  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  A  classic  in  its 
field  explaining  the  techniques  of  copy  editing.  A  man¬ 
ual  of  the  best  standards  and  a  practical  handbook. 
Paperback  only.  $4.00 

117— NEWSPAPER  DESIGN,  An  Illustrated 
Guide  to  Layout,  by  Harold  Evans.  A  critical  exami¬ 
nation  of  newspaper  design  and  page  layout  drawing 
examples  from  the  U.S.,  Great  Britain  and  other  news¬ 
papers  around  the  world.  214  pages.  $11.95 

129— THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  MANUAL  OF 
STYLE  AND  USAGE;  Revised  and  Edited  by  Lewis 
Jordan,  News  Editor,  The  New  York  Times.  A 
greatly  expanded  successor  to  more  than  75  years  of 
Times  style  guides.  Its  advice  on  spelling,  punctuation, 
English  usage  and  writing  quality  will  be  valuable  to 
anyone  who  works  with  words.  232  pages.  $10.00 


155— GRAMMAR  FOR  JOURNALISTS  by  E.  L. 

Callihan.  Covering  the  fundamentals  of  grammar, 
composition,  spelling  and  word  usage,  a  reference  book 
for  the  media  as  well  as  a  text-reference  for  students. 
Completely  revised  and  updated  edition  slanted  to  the 
beginning  newsman  with  illustrations  from  actual  copy. 
Indexed.  346  pages.  $7.95 


201— THE  ECONOMICS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER,  by  Jon  Udell  and  Contributing  Au¬ 
thors.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  business  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  sponsored  by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Covering  economic 
environment,  objectives,  planning,  technology  and  an 
analysis  of  newspaper  revenues  and  costs.  Complete 
with  tables  and  graphs.  160  pages,  indexed.  $11.50 


Use  this  coupon  to  order  books  by  number.  Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Bookshelf,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 

Please  send  me  the  books  whose  numbers  I've  checked.  Payment  of  full  amount  enclosed, 
plus  750  PER  BOOK  for  handling  and  mailing.  (New  York  State  and  City  residents  add  applic- 
able  sales  tax.)  Books  not  returnable. 


197— DOS,  DON'TS  &  MAYBES  OF  ENGLISH 
USAGE  by  Theodore  M.  Bernstein.  Material  drawn 
almost  entirely  from  his  thrice-weekly,  nationally  syndi¬ 
cated  column  "Bernstein  on  Words."  Some  of  the 
answers  to  confusing  problems  that  arise  in  everyday 
usage,  offering  an  understanding  of  the  nuances  of 
punctuation,  origin  and  proper  use  of  slang,  shades  of 
meaning  in  misused  words  and  phrases.  Alphabetical 
format.  250  pages.  $12.50 


185-HOW  TO  START  YOUR  OWN  COMMUNITY 
NEWSPAPER  by  John  McKinney.  “A  step-by-step 
game  plan  for  establishing  a  locally-orient^  weekly 
that  McKinney  believes  is  the  newspaper  of  the  future^' 
(E&P,  June  18).  After  buying  the  Port  Jefferson 
(N.Y.)  Record  and  turning  it  into  a  profit  in  two  years, 
he  established  the  North  Shore  Record  from  scratch. 
136  pages,  8:  x  11  manuscript  styie.  $9.95 


191— THE  TYPEWRITER  GUERRILLAS  by  John 
C.  Behrens.  Closeups  of  20  top  investigative  reporters 
from  Jack  Anderson  to  Jim  Polk,  their  life-styles,  how 
they  work,  and  the  stories  they  succeeded  in  breaking. 
A  collage  of  some  of  the  best  investigative  reporting 
done  in  recent  years.  254  pages,  indexed,  paperback. 

$6.95 

194_STALKING  the  FEATURE  STORY  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Ruehimann.  An  experienced  newspaper  feature 
writer,  using  hard-hitting  anecdotes  and  examples  from 
the  best  of  today's  feature  writers,  tells  how  to  develop 
a  story  and  to  work  effectively  under  deadline  pressure. 
Advice  on  grammar,  diction,  construction,  style,  on  and 
off-the-record  comments,  investigative  reporting. .for 
the  beginner  and  the  pro.  310  pages,indexed.  $9.95 


Chicano  news  group  given 


$25,000  grant 

A  $25.0(K)  grant  to  advance  the  role  of 
Latinos  in  the  news  media  was  given  to 
the  California  Chicano  News  Media  As¬ 
sociation  last  week  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation. 

The  one-year  grant  was  announced  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Southern  California 
Editors  and  Educators  Conference  by 
Gerald  Sass.  director  of  education  for  the 
Gannett  Foundation,  and  Frank  Del 
Olmo.  CCNMA  secretary  and  a  L<>\ 
Angeles  Times  reporter.  Sass  was  joined 
in  the  presentation  by  William  Hon- 
eysett.  publisher  of  the  San  Bernardino 
San  Telef’iam,  the  largest  Gannett 
newspaper  in  CiJifomia. 

The  California  Chicano  News  Media 
Association  is  a  private,  non-profit  cor¬ 
poration  founded  in  197.^  as  a  means  of 
encouraging  young  Mexican-Americans 
and  other  l.atinos  to  seek  careers  in  the 
print  and  broadcast  news  media  and  to 
improve  the  image  of  the  chicano  com¬ 
munity  in  the  news  media.  Frank  Cruz,  a 
news  reporter  for  KNBC-tv  Los 

Medium-size  daily 
sports  staff  ethics 

By  Gary  Sosniecki 

The  screams  were  long  and  loud  when 
we  developed  an  ethics  policy  for  our 
sports  staff  13  months  ago. 

Although  the  Southern  Illinoisan,  a 
33,0()()-circulation  daily  and  Sunday 
paper  based  in  Carbondale,  long  has  had 
a  set  of  office  rules  for  employees,  the 
four-man  sports  staff  generally  had  fallen 
between  the  cracks. 

But  during  the  past  year,  the  sports 
reporters  and  most  of  their  sources  have 
found  they  can  live  quite  easily  with  an 
ethics  policy.  And  our  sports  coverage 
hasn't  suffered  a  bit. 

What's  the  policy?  In  brief,  it  states 
that  the  Southern  Illinoisan  will  pay  for 
its  staff  members  to  attend  sporting 
events  for  which  the  general  public  also 
pays  to  attend. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  forfeit  our  seat 
in  the  press  box  (although  sometimes  we 
get  a  better  story  by  NOT  sitting  in  the 
press  box);  it  just  means  we  don't  think 
we  should  be  admitted  free  when  the  fans 
have  to  buy  tickets. 

Likewise,  we  pay  for  our  own  travel 
when  we  cover  Southern  Illinois 
University-Carbondale  teams  on  the 
road.  We  don't  accept  gifts.  And  we 
don't  let  a  source  buy  us  dinner. 


Gary  Sosniecki  is  sports  editor  of  the 
Southern  Illinoisan. 


by  Gannett 

Angeles,  is  CCNMA  president. 

In  recent  years,  the  association  has 
sponsored  workshops  and  seminars  for 
high  school  and  college  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  and  has  participated  in  other  jour¬ 
nalism  associations.  The  CCNMA  also 
has  awarded  scholarships  to  deserving 
students  pursuing  news  media  careers. 

Cruz  said  the  $25,000  grant  would  be 
used  largely  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  organization’s  newly-hired  executive 
director.  Dr.  Felix  Gutierrez,  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  at  California  State 
University, Northridge.  Gutierrez,  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  Spanish-language  media  in 
the  United  States,  will  take  a  partial 
leave  of  absence  starting  in  January, 
1979  to  work  for  the  association. 

According  to  Cruz,  Gutierrez  will 
supervise  a  variety  of  projects.  The  Gan¬ 
nett  Foundation,  based  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  granted  about  $12  million  to 
journalism  education  and  professional 
activities,  including  about  $1.25  million 
to  expand  journalism  opportunities. 

implements 

policy 

The  issue  boils  down  to  this:  sports 
teams — whether  high  school,  college  or 
professional — traditionally  have  given 
the  press  a  free  ride  because  they  wanted 
publicity.  Hardly  a  day  goes  by  when  our 
mail  doesn't  bring  a  complimentary  pass 
or  a  free  ticket  to  one  event  or  another. 

It's  simple  to  hand  that  pass  to  a  report¬ 
er  and  tell  him  (or  her)  to  find  a  story 
or — even  worse — to  have  a  good  time. 

But  why  should  a  modern  sports 
staff — even  on  a  smaller  daily  like  the 
Southern  Illinoisan — ^jump  out  the  win¬ 
dow  every  time  the  local  sports  informa¬ 
tion  director  or  athletic  director  shouts 
fire? 

We  should  be  picking  our  stories  on 
the  basis  of  merit  rather  than  freebies. 

When  we  began  our  sports  ethics  pol¬ 
icy,  repcirters  were  concerned  about  the 
inconvenience  of  purchasing  tickets  and 
filing  for  reimbursements  from  the  paper. 

So  we  still  use  press  cards  to  gain  ad¬ 
mittance.  But  we  keep  track  of  where  we 
go  during  a  particular  athletic  season  and 
send  out  a  bunch  of  checks  a  few  times  a 
year. 

There’s  a  good  internal  reason  to  have 
a  sports  ethics  policy,  too.  If  a  sports 
editor  wants  his  staff  to  be  regarded  as 
equals  with  the  paper’s  city  staff,  he  had 
better  be  able  to  convince  his  managing 
editor  that  his  reporters  can  shoulder  the 
same  responsibilities. 


^'o!Shc^'cUrJ|orkSimcs  -  ^ 


STRIKE  PARODY— With  the  New  York 
Times  still  on  strike  last  week,  a  group  of 
journalists  put  out  this  one-shot  parody 
(October  16)  called  Not  The  New  York 
Times.  The  24-page  paper  carried  a 
similar  Times  logo  and  used  the  same 
type  face.  About  100,000  copies  of  the 
parody  were  sold  for  $1  each  and  con¬ 
tained  articles  by  such  writers  as  food 
columnist  Craig  Stillborn  (Claiborne), 
William  Satire  (Safire),  Tom  Wacker 
(Wicker)  and  sportswriter  Dead  Smith. 
The  idea  was  largely  conceived  by 
Christopher  Cerf  and  former  National 
Lampoon  writer  Tony  Hendra. 


Here's  a  list  of  some  warning  signals 
that  might  warrant  a  tightening  of  ethics 
on  small-to-medium-size  sports  staffs: 

•  Does  one  or  more  of  your  staff  mem¬ 
bers  regularly  sit  in  the  press  box  of  the 
nearest  major  league  stadium,  even 
though  the  ballpark  is  two  hours  away 
and  all  your  coverage  is  by  AP? 

•  Does  the  local  sports  booster  club 
treat  one  of  your  reporters  to  a  free  meal 
at  their  weekly  luncheons,  even  though 
he  rarely  learns  anything  worth  writing? 

•  Did  you  write  a  story  after  eating  the 
free  lunch  at  the  local  university's  last 
media  day,  even  though  you — and  your 
readers — had  heard  it  all  before? 

•  Do  your  reporters  rush  to  write  a 
story  every  time  a  high  school  athletic 
director  tells  them  tickets  still  are  avail¬ 
able  for  a  game  between  two  last-place 
teams? 

•  Do  you  cover  road  games  only  be¬ 
cause  the  team  pays  for  your  transporta¬ 
tion? 

If  you  can  answer  "yes”  to  more  than 
one  of  these,  you  might  have  a  credibility 
problem.  And  you  might  be  cheating  your 
readers. 

Religion  editor 

Francis  Meeker  has  been  named  re¬ 
ligion  editor  at  the  Nashville  Banner. 
She  has  been  a  Banner  staffer  since  1967. 
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Photo  Seminar 

(Continued  from  paf>e  38) 


the  SIT  camera  (silicon  intensified  tube) 
and  the  black  and  white  experimental 
CCD  (charge  coupled  device)  that  is  so 
small  it  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  It's  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  whole  low  light  level  demonstra¬ 
tion  with  the  SIT,  and  Kristofs  holding 
up  the  CCD  chip  and  saying  he  sees  a 
still  CCD  camera  within  10  years  pro¬ 
vided  a  mind-blowing  experience  for 
even  the  top  experts  in  the  audience. 
Kristof  characterized  the  state  of  elec¬ 
tronic  development  as  about  where  the 
first  automobile  was  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  National  Geographic  is  in¬ 
volved  with  RCA  developments  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  magazine's  upcoming 
Galapagos  II  expedition. 

Janet  Mason,  assistant  editor  of  Life 
magazine,  reviewing  the  death  of  the 
weekly  and  its  return  this  Fall  as  a 
monthly,  said  that  factors  dictating  the 
magazine's  return  at  this  time  include: 
the  up  economy,  an  assured  circulation 
base  of  700,000  (probably  going  to  2  mil¬ 
lion);  the  advertisers  turning  more  to 
print  for  value  of  their  dollar;  stream¬ 
lined  distribution.  “And  over-riding,  the 
public  wants  us  back." 

Life  at  its  end  had  170  staff  photog¬ 
raphers  and  writers.  Now,  the  staff 
numbers  40,  Mason  said,  with  no  resi¬ 
dent  articles  writers  and  no  staff  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  operation  offers  more 
photographers  opportunity  to  submit 
work  and  get  assignments,  she  added. 

As  a  monthly.  Life  is  not  a  magazine 
or  record  in  newsphotography  as  before 
but  will  show  trends — political  and  so¬ 
cial,  Mason  noted,  pointing  out  the  time 
lag  in  publishing  photographs.  “We  have 
not  yet  completely  come  to  terms  with 
how  to  do  background  stories  on  the 
news.” 


When  You're  up  against  a 
deadline,  you  don't  have  time 
for  the  corporate  runaround. 


You  need  facts.  Figures.  And  a  perspective  in  a  hurry. 

For  years,  our  companies  have  operated  one  of  the  largest  electric 
power  systems  in  the  world.  We're  right  on  the  energy  front.  And  we've 
learned  that  meeting  your  information  needs  is  every  bit  as  important 
as  meeting  the  electricity  needs  of  the  growing^  Southeast. 

That's  why  The  Southern  Company  has  built  a  staff  of  news 
professionals.  People  who've  been  there.  People  who  will  provide  you 
with  energy  information  whenever  you  need  it. 

From  a  new  way  to  burn  coal,  to  the  computer  that  designs  an 
energy-efficient  home,  the  information  is  here  for  the  asking. 

Contact  the  news  and  corporate  information  group:  Gale  Klappa, 
Dave  Altman,  Judi  Wallace,  or  Glen  Kundert. 

The  number  in  Atlanta  is  4(34-393-0650. 

After  hours,  call  404-455-1077.  Anytime,  day  or  night. 


Firestone  recall  efforts 
will  use  newspapers 

Firestone  will  be  using  a  mix  of  televi¬ 
sion  and  newspaper  advertising  to  "en¬ 
courage  owners  to  participate”  in  the  re¬ 
call  of  10  million  radial  tires. 

According  to  Irv  Chor,  a  spokesman 
for  the  National  Highway  Traffic  and 
Safety  Commission,  a  panel  of  “ex¬ 
perts”  will  decide  the  extent  of  Firestone 
advertising,  aimed  at  “penetrating  the 
market  using  the  same  advertising  ve¬ 
hicles”  as  the  company  normally  uses. 
Firestone  has  made  a  commitment  to 
make  a  “diligent  effort”,  he  said,  using 
direct  mail  as  well  as  the  print  and  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

The  department  is  expected  to  clear 
ads  that  will  appear  in  the  near  future. 


Southern  Company 

the  southern  electric  system 
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Martz  elected 
president  of 
controllers 

Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  president- 
publisher,  PottsviUe  (Pa.)  Republican, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers. 

He  succeeds  Melvin  L.  Finch  Jr., 
controller-secretary  and  treasurer.  News 
&  Observer  Publishing  Co,,  Raleigh,  N. 
C.,  who  continues  as  a  director. 

New  officers  were  chosen  by  the 
board  of  directors,  which  met  at  the  In¬ 
stitute's  31st  annual  meeting  in  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

In  the  election.  Joseph  H.  Bright  ad¬ 
vanced  from  second  vicepresident  to 
first  vicepresident,  and  John  D.  Horton 
assumed  the  post  he  vacated.  Bright  is 
date  processing  director,  Calkins  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  Levittown.  Pa.,  and  Horton 
is  business  manager  and  treasurer,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution.  Jay  A. 
Carlson,  controller.  Newspaper  Agency 
Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary.  The  new  treasurer  is  William  R. 
Hogan,  controller  and  assistant  trea¬ 
surer.  Phoenix  Republic  and  Gazette. 

A  former  legislative  assistant  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Martz  joined  his  newspaper 
in  196S.  An  INCFO  member  since  1969, 
he  has  served  successively  as  second 
vicepresident  and  first  vicepresident  and 
was  chairman  of  the  steering  and  execu¬ 
tive  committees.  Along  with  Finch,  he 
represents  INCFO  on  the  Newspaper 
Readership  Council. 

A  past  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Associated  Press  Association.  Martz  is  a 
director,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  chairman  of  its 
business  affairs  committee.  He  is  vice- 
chairman  of  the  laboratory  committee, 
AN  PA  Research  Institute,  and  is  on  the 
technical  coordinating  committee  of 
AN  PA  (American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.)  He  helped  found  the  First 
Amendment  Coalition  in  Pennsylvania 
and  serves  on  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board. 

Holder  of  degrees  in  physics,  electrical 
engineering  and  management.  Martz  at¬ 
tended  Pomona  College.  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  Sloan 
School  of  Management  at  MIT.  He  sub¬ 
sequently  held  positions  at  *he  Corning 
Glass  Works  and  Standard  Oil  Company 
(N.  J.). 

At  the  Institute's  annual  business 
meeting,  six  new  members  were  named 
to  the  board  of  directors:  Edward  J. 
Birch,  treasurer  of  Bright's  company: 
Edward  R.  DeVoge.  vicepresident  and 
treasurer.  Observer  Publishing  Co.. 
Washington.  Pa.;  George  D.  Hutchison, 
secretary  and  controller.  Vancouver  (B. 
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INCFO  OFFICERS  for  1978-79,  elected  in  New  Orleans.  President  Uzal  H.  Martz 
Jr.,  PottsviUe  (Pa.)  Republican,  is  seated  between  vicepresidents  John  D.  Horton, 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  and  Joseph  H.  Bright,  Calkins  Newspapers,  Inc., 
Levittown,  Pa.  Standing  are  the  treasurer,  William  R.  Hogan,  Phoenix  Republic  and 
Gazette,  and  secretary  Fay  A.  Carlson,  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


C.)  Province  and  Sun;  Donald  S.  Max-  as  was  Donald  J.  Massa,  vicepresident- 
well.  vicepresident  and  treasurer.  Los  finance  and  treasurer,  Milwaukee  Jour- 
Anfteles  Times:  Larry  E.  Miller,  control-  nal  and  Sentinel. 
ler,  Gannett  Co.,  Inc..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Institute  is  the  international  press 
and  Dominic  A.  Welch,  general  man-  association  for  financial,  accounting  and 
ager.  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune.  Bright  was  business  management.  Formed  in  1947, 
reelected  for  a  second  three-year  term,  it  has  over  1.000  members. 


Urge  the  allowance 
of  court  cameras 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
(ON  A)  has  urged  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ohio  to  approve  a  proposed  plan  to  allow 
the  taking  of  photographs  in  courtrooms 
during  trials. 

“The  right  to  know  includes  the  right 
to  see  and  hear,"  said  Mark  Brouwer, 
president  of  the  ONA.  “We  believe  that 
the  careful  and  discreet  use  of  cameras 
will  improve  the  reporting  of  trials  and 
will  not  hinder  the  fair  operation  of  the 
courts.” 

“The  hazards  that  threaten  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  trials  exist  whether  or  not 
cameras  are  present."  Brouwer  said. 

He  noted  that  the  state's  judicial  sys¬ 
tem  is  financed  and  supported  by  the 
taxpaying  public,  and  the  public  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  know  how  the  state's  courts  oper¬ 
ate  and  how  well  they  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  justice. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  C.  William 
O'Neill,  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Council  of  Chief  Justices  during  the  past 
year,  was  convinced  that  the  use  of  mod¬ 
ern.  quiet,  unobtrusive  cameras  without 
Hash  would  not  disturb  the  dignity  and 
decorum  of  a  courtroom,  especially  since 
judges  have  full  authority  to  control  their 


own  courtrooms. 

Chief  justices  of  the  nation  had  voted 
49-1  to  support  and  encourage  use  of 
cameras,  with  only  Mississippi  voting  in 
the  negative. 

An  ONA  committee,  which  this  sum¬ 
mer  adopted  new  rules  for  the  use  of 
cameras  almost  without  change,  as 
proposed  by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
staff,  agreed  standards  should  be  set  for 
the  conduct  of  photographers. 

Brouwer  said  the  proposed  rules  do 
not  take  away  from  judges  the  authority 
they  have  to  enforce  decorum.  "In  fact, 
the  proposed  rules  assure  that  photog¬ 
raphers  must  be  positioned  inconspicu¬ 
ously,  and  their  actions  would  be  strictly 
limited."  he  noted.  “This  care,  taken 
with  the  fact  that  newspaper  editors 
would  enforce  standards  of  conduct, 
should  ease  the  fears  of  anyone  that  prop¬ 
er  dignity  and  decorum  would  not  be 
maintained." 

The  ON  A's  position  is  that  bar  associ¬ 
ations  would  have  the  same  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  enforce  standards  of  conduct  for 
attorneys. 

Brouwer  noted  that  with  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fair  justice  to  a  free  society, 
attorneys  and  bar  associations  should  be 
leaders  in  educating  the  public  as  to 
court  procedures  and  the  role  of  the 
judiciary  in  maintaining  and  improving 
our  system  of  justice  under  freedom. 
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Joel  S.  Jenkins,  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  and  Times, 
left,  with  Fred  Hetzel,  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.,  Princeton, 
N.J.,  and  John  Foy,  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  Toronto  at  the  INCFO  meeting. 

Editorial  comment 
in  ‘news’  protected 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  let  stand  a  Florida  couH's  rul¬ 
ing  that  editorial  comment  in  a  news 
story  is  protected  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment. 

Palm  Beach  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Cox  Enterprises,  and  four  re¬ 
porters  and  editors  will  not  have  to  pay 
almost  $1  million  to  Lloyd  Early,  a 


William  A.  Herman  III,  Morris  Communications  Corp., 
Augusta,  Ga.,  program  chairman,  and  Earl  Cobb,  right.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem,  entertainment 
chairman,  check  over  the  INCFO  program. 


former  county  school  superintendent. 

The  trial  judge  found  that  the  articles 
and  cartoons  about  Early  were  “slanted, 
mean,  vicious  and  substantially  below 
the  level  of  objectivity  that  one  would 
expect  of  resrKinsible  journalism.”  The 
jury  awarded  $950,000  compensatory 
and  $25,000  punitive  damages  for  libel 
against  the  publisher.  Gregory  Favre, 
Robert  Kirkpatrick,  Jane  Arpe  and  Tom 
Sawyer. 

But  the  appellate  court  held  that  it  was 
editorial  opinion  rather  than  factual  re¬ 


porting  and  the  defendants  were  entitled 
to  “free  press"  protection.  The  judgment 
was  set  aside  and  the  case  went  to  the 
highest  court  which  last  week  up-held 
the  reversal  of  the  jury  verdict,  without 
comment. 

Media  supervisor 

Dorothy  Nicholls  has  joined  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding/N.Y.  as  a  Media  Super¬ 
visor.  Prior  to  her  appointment,  Nicholls 
was  at  J.  Walter  Thompson.  Inc. 


Fch*  the  latest  nem  on  no’&ult, 
turn  to  State  Farai. 


The  best  way  to  keep  up  with  the 
no-fault  auto  insurance  issue  is 
with  State  Farm’s  No-Fault  Press 
Reference  Manual.  It’s  become  the 
standard  reference  work  on  no-fault 
over  the  last  three  years.  The  manual 
is  a  loose-leaf  book  with  more  than 
300  pages  and  it’s  updated  on  a 
continuous  basis.  It  has  a  section  on 
every  no-fault  law  in  the  United  States. 

If  you’re  on  the  mailing  list  for 
the  no-fault  manual,  you  also  get  our 
one-page  interim  newsletter  Advisory. 
In  addition,  you’ll  receive  all  of  our 
Insurance  Backgrounders.  For  this 
free  service,  call  us  at  309-662-2625 
or  write  to: 

Robert  Sasser 

Public  Relations  Department 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 

One  State  Farm  Plaza  ^ 


Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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Murdoch’s  bid  to  publish 
a.  m.  daily  set  back 


By  John  Consoli 

After  announcing  that  he  would  start  a 
morning  tabloid  newspaper  in  New  York 
City  this  week.  New  York  Post  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch  was  forced  to  delay 
publication  when  he  ran  into  problems 
with  several  newspaper  unions. 

The  unions  reportedly  feared  that 
Murdoch  was  planning  to  shutdown  the 
Post  once  his  new  paper  got  off  the 
ground.  Union  leaders  were  said  to  be 
looking  for  a  guarantee  from  Murdoch 
that  he  would  keep  the  Post  operating. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  10-member  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council,  it  was  decided 
by  the  unions  to  prevent  publication  of 
Murdoch's  new  paper — The  Sun — until 
all  of  the  unions  have  negotiated  con¬ 
tracts  separate  from  their  Post  contracts. 
The  unions  also  wanted  contracts  that 
would  not  undercut  working  conditions 
at  the  News. 

Murdoch  rapped  the  unions  for  their 
“defeatist  and  self-destructive”  attitude. 
He  specifically  charged  Doug  LaChance, 
president  of  the  drivers  union,  with  pre¬ 
senting  demands  “that  border  on  high¬ 
way  robbery.” 

Murdoch  said  publication  of  The  Sun 
is  “absolutely  essential  to  the  viability” 
of  the  Post  and  added  that  if  the  unions 
prevent  the  Sun  from  coming  out,  “they 
will  have  jeopardized  the  Post  as  well.” 

“In  starting  the  Sun,  1  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation 
of  every  union  which  has  a  vital  stake  in 
our  joint  future,”  Murdoch  said.  “In¬ 
stead,  we  have  met  resistance  from  the 
same  labor  leaders  who,  less  than  10 
days  ago  pledged  themselves  to  a  new 
era  of  labor  relations  in  an  effort  to 
create  new  jobs  for  the  city’s  printing 
industry.” 

Murdoch’s  Australian  based  news¬ 
paper  group.  News  Limited,  earlier  this 
month  reported  that  its  earnings  fell  50% 
in  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30.  Company  officials  attributed 
the  earnings  decline  primarily  to  losses  at 
some  of  the  group’s  U.  S.  publications, 
including  the  Post. 

Murdoch’s  planned  entry  into  the 
morning  newspaper  field,  especially  with 
a  low  priced  (10(?)  tabloid,  is  seen  as  an 
attempt  to  gamer  a  bigger  portion  of  the 
retail  advertising  business,  long  domi¬ 
nated  by  the  New  York  News. 

In  announcing  plans  for  the  tabloid. 
Post  officials  have  made  no  secret  that 
they  are  after  the  News. 

“It  will  be  modeled  after  the  New 
York  News  of  15  years  ago,”  said  a  Post 
spokesman,  “with  emphasis  on  sports, 
bright  writing  and  hard  hitting  coverage 
of  crime  and  politics.” 
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The  six  day-a-week  paper  will  hit  the 
newsstands  between  4  a.m.  and  6  a.m. 

Industry  observers  speculated  that 
Murdoch’s  tabloid  would  resemble  in 
content  his  London  Daily  Sun  (circula¬ 
tion  3,722,731). 

Bert  Wise,  managing  editor  of  Mur¬ 
doch’s  San  Antonio  News,  has  been 
brought  to  New  York  to  hold  a  similar 
position  on  the  Sun.  Neil  Travis,  a  top 
editor  in  Murdoch’s  operation  and 
former  editor  of  Murdoch’s  national 
newspaper,  the  Star,  will  be  editor  of  the 
Sun. 

In  addition,  Murdoch  has  reportedly 
brought  in  from  San  Antonio  several  key 
editorial  people  including  an  Australian 
headline  writer. 

The  bulk  of  the  staff  of  the  Sun  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  consist  of  reporters  Murdoch 
ships  in  from  Australia.  This  caused  New 
York  News  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  Joseph  Barletta  to  question  how 
Murdoch  could  get  work  permits  for  30 
to  40  Australians  when  many  American 
reporters  are  unemployed. 

Murdoch’s  Sun  will  be  aimed  at  a 
younger,  less  affluent  audience  than  the 
Post,  whose  target  is  middle  class,  pro¬ 
fessional  people,  a  Post  spokesman  said. 
Initial  pressmn  will  be  between  500,000 
and  750,000. 

Murdoch  has  already  started  a  Sunday 
edition  of  the  Post,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
which  he  has  announced  will  be  perma¬ 
nent,  even  when  the  strike  at  the  other 
two  dailies  ends. 

Meanwhile,  negotiations  between  the 
striking  pressmen  and  management  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  News  and  Times  col¬ 
lapsed  early  this  week  after  both  sides 
had  earlier  announced  that  a  possible  set¬ 
tlement  was  close  at  hand. 

Last  week  an  agreement  in  principle 
was  reached  between  the  papers  and 
union  leaders  on  a  basis  for  further 
negotiation.  Under  this  agreement,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  News  and  Times  agreed 
that  all  regular  employees  on  the  priority 
list  at  each  newspaper  will  be  guaranteed 
the  opportunity  to  work  five  shifts  in  a 
week  by  that  newspaper.  They  also 
agreed  to  guarantee  through  March  1984 
the  jobs  of  all  1,508  pressmen. 

The  union  agreed  that  the  new  con¬ 
tract  would  provide  competitive  manning 
and  competition  working  conditions 
equivalent  to  those  now  in  existence  at 
suburban  papers — Newsday  and  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star  Ledf>er. 

Problems  arose  later,  however,  when 
the  News  said  it  might  have  to  close  its 
rotogravure  plant  in  Queens,  N.  Y. 
where  150  pressmen  are  employed.  The 
News  said  these  pressmen  would  not  be 
guaranteed  jobs  and  the  union  said  they 


would  have  to  be  or  no  settlement  would 
be  agreed  to. 

Round-the-clock  negotiations  between 
the  two  sides  began  early  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  but  broke  off  a  day  later,  when  both 
sides  went  home. 


WESH  ruling 

(Continued  from  patte  9) 


media  ownership.” 

Broadcastiufi  magazine  editorialized; 
“A  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  has  put  most  television 
licenses  up  for  grabs. 

Lawyers  debated  what  to  do,  whether 
to  petition  for  a  rehearing  by  the  court’s 
full  nine-judge  bench  or  whether  to  ap¬ 
peal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week,  a  meeting 
was  assembled  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasters  to  review  the 
WESH-tv  ruling,  consider  its  impact, 
and  discuss  strategic  reaction.  Although 
no  resolutions  of  any  kind  were  passed, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  action  by 
Congress  is  desirable. 

Present  was  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  repre¬ 
senting  both  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  Gannett 
Co. 

NAB  president  Vincent  T.  Wasilewski 
told  E  &  P  that  Neuharth  told  the  meet¬ 
ing  that,  in  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court, 
the  AN  PA  would  support  the  appeal  as  a 
friend  of  the  court. 

As  other  members  of  NAB  explained, 
any  newspaper  owner  with  other  media 
interests,  wherever  they  may  be,  might 
have  trouble  getting  a  license  renewal 
under  the  appelate  court  decision. 

One  case  cited  was  where  the 
Washington  Post  exchanged  its 
Washington  television  station  for  that  of 
the  Detroit  News  in  an  attempt  to  abide 
by  a  high  court  decision  that  held  cross¬ 
ownership  in  the  same  locality  was  il¬ 
legal.  Now  the  location  of  the  second 
media  ownership  wouldn’t  necessarily 
be  a  factor.  Furthermore,  the  court’s 
standards  call  for  integration  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  operation  so  the  diversification 
cannot  be  attained  by  granting  autonomy 
to  local  management. 

“Which  court  do  you  go  by?”  One 
NAB  official  asked  E&P.  “The  one  striv¬ 
ing  for  diversity  of  broadcast  opinion  by 
penning  local  cross-ownership  or  the  one 
for  whom  diversification  means  restruc¬ 
turing  the  industry?  However  you  look  at 
it,  it’s  another  Catch  22.” 

Those  attending  the  NAB  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  three  representatives  of  the 
Cowles  Organization,  a  majority  of  the 
NAB  executive  committee  and  many 
representatives  of  multiple  media  owner¬ 
ships.  It  was  agreed  that  recommenda¬ 
tions  would  be  made  to  the  NAB  board 
before  its  January  meeting,  with  legisla¬ 
tion  probably  holding  a  high  place  on  the 
list  of  desired  objectives. 
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Sports  editor 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


“close  to  a  normal  work  week.” 

Glynda’s  love  of  sports  grew  from  lis¬ 
tening  to  Razorback  football  games.  In 
the  seventh  grade,  she  joined  the  pep 
squad  and  began  to  seriously  study 
sports.  In  the  eighth  grade,  she  began  a 
play-by-play  written  report  of  all  Razor- 
back  football  games;  she  continued  the 
report  throughout  high  school. 

At  the  University  of  Arkansas,  Glynda 
took  a  combination  of  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  courses.  Combined  with 
jobs  she  held  while  putting  herself 
through  the  university,  she  came  out  of 
school  prepared  for  either  print  or 
broadcast  work. 

Her  jobs  included  a  year  of  part-time 
sportswriting  for  the  Springdale  News 
and  a  year  as  sports  information  director 
for  the  women’s  athletic  program  of  the 
university. 

In  addition,  she  worked  for  the  cam¬ 
pus  radio  station  and  the  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Arkansas  Traveler.  Her  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  staff  of  the  paper  came 
after  the  sports  editor  read  an  interview 
story  she  had  written  for  a  journalism 
class.  The  interview  was  with  Coach 
Frank  Broyles  and  came  at  a  time  when 
he  was  extremely  busy  and  hard  to  reach. 
He  had  given  Glynda  an  hour  and  a-half 
for  questions. 

Glynda  says  there  may  be  a  day  com¬ 
ing  when  men  coaches  and  players  will 
not  be  cooperative,  but  so  far  she’s 
found  them  easy  to  work  with.  Their  at¬ 
titude  has  been  one  of  wanting  to  make 
sure  she  has  enough  material,  she  says. 

An  advantage  that  Glynda  feels  she 
enjoys  as  a  woman  sports  writer  is  that 
women  and  others  who  ordinarily  avoid 
sports  pages  are  interested  in  seeing 
what  a  woman  would  say  about  football. 
“Almost  every  day,  people — especially 
women — come  up  to  tell  me  they’ve 
started  reading  sports.” 

Glynda  does  not  take  sides  in  the 
women-in-the-lockerroom  controversy. 
She  says  she  is  able  to  reach  the  coaches 
and  players  she  needs  to  talk  to  before 
they  get  to  the  lockerroom.  Her  solution 
for  a  situation  where  women  broadcast¬ 
ers  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  without 
entrance  to  the  lockerroom  is  this:  Let 
the  public  relations  people  for  the  teams 
provide  a  special  room  where  the 
athletes  who  are  needed  for  interviews 
could  come  before  they  go  to  the  locker¬ 
room. 

Glynda  says  there  is  the  possibility 
that  she  will  some  day  move  into  broad¬ 
casting.  Until  that  happens,  she  says,  she 
will  thoroughly  enjoy  being  sports  editor 
of  a  daily  paper.  And  for  a  while,  at  least, 
Arkansas’  only  woman  sports  editor. 


WALL  MURAL — Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  an  evening  5,000  circulation 
paper  of  Scripps  League  Newspapers,  worked  with  the  local  Youth  Employment 
Service  to  have  10  area  high  school  artists  paint  a  newspaper  motif  mural  on  the 
alley  side  wall  of  the  plant.  Painting  the  scene  took  three  days  and  cost  $350. 
Several  local  merchants  are  now  planning  to  have  murals  done  on  their  buildings. 


— 

Here’s  a  neat  way  to 
offset  increased  mailing  rates. 

Now  in  less  time  with 
less  labor  your  mailroom 
can  produce  single-wraps 
like  this. 


Introducing  the  NEW 
Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System. 

The  Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System  can’t  lower  single- wrap  postage.  But  it  can 
prepare  up  to  1,500  single-wraps  in  just  20  minutes.  So  the  Wrapping/Labeling  System 
can  lower  the  cost  of  single-wrap  preparation. 

Newspapers  processed  by  the  Wrapping/Labeling  System  are  wrapped  in  the 
traditional  Stepper  methods  and  labeled  with  pressure  sensitive  address  labels.  The 
labels  are  applied  on  the  wrappers  which  surround  each  paper.  These  labels  are 
available  on  fan-folded,  data  processing  webs.  Labels  in  this  format  can  be  computer- 
printed. 

After  the  single-wraps  are  prepared,  they  flow  onto  a  moving  conveyor  belt.  Sorting  is 
accomplished  by  depositing  the  single- wraps  into  postal  bags  hung  around  the  conveyor 
belt.  Each  bag  would  contain  a  zone  of  single-wraps. 

The  Wrapping/Labeling  System’s  labeling  function  can  be  cancelled.  When  it’s 
cancelled,  newspapers  are  wrapped  but  not  labeled.  Automatic  wrapping  of 
newspapers  helps  T.M.C.  carriers,  motor-route  drivers,  and  tittle  merchants. 

See  the  Stepper  Wrapping/Labeling  System  at  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  Trade  Show,  San  Diego,  California, 
Nov.  8-11,  1978. 

(913)  782-2580 

P.O.  Box  103  Olathe,  Ks.  66061 
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The  bottom  line 

Third  quarter  earnings 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  completed  its  11th 
year  as  a  public  company  by  announcing 
its  44th  consecutive  quarter  of  record 
revenues  and  earnings. 

The  nationwide  communications  com¬ 
pany  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  reported  net 
income  increased  20%  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  and  21%  for  the  39  weeks  ending  Sep¬ 
tember  24. 

Net  income  for  the  third  quarter  was 
$19,361,969,  compared  with  $16,082,476 
in  1977.  Earnings  per  share  were  72C, 
compared  with  600  in  1977.  Operating 
revenues  for  the  quarter  of  $166,235,624 
increased  19%  from  $139,839,847  in 

1977. 

Nine-month  net  income  was 
$57,042,290,  compared  with  $47,253,192 
last  year.  Earnings  per  share  were  $2.13, 
compared  with  $1.77  for  the  first  nine 
months  last  year.  Operating  revenues 
were  $486,977,740,  up  22%  from 
$398,789,401  last  year. 

Paul  Miller,  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  and 
chief  executive,  said  in  a  letter  to  Gan¬ 
nett  shareholders;  “Advertising  linage 
continued  strong  with  an  increase  of  9% 
for  the  39  weeks  ended  September  24, 

1978.  During  the  same  period  circulation 
gains  continued  with  Sunday  circulation 
increasing  by  3%  and  daily  circulation 
recovering  most  of  the  losses  from  ear¬ 
lier  periods. 

“Included  in  the  circulation  gains  are 
the  results  of  Gannett’s  78th  newspaper, 
TODAY,  a  new  morning  newspaper 
serving  the  readers  in  the  Westchester- 
Rockland  area  of  metropolitan  New 
York  City.  TODAY  was  started  August  9 
as  an  early  edition  of  our  afternoon 
dailies,  published  during  the  New  York 
City  newspaper  strike.  Strong  reader  and 
advertiser  support  provided  the  base  for 
the  permanent  new  morning  newspa¬ 
per.” 

Gannett  publishes  78  daily  newspapers 
in  30  states  and  the  U.S.  territories  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  in  the  Atlantic  and  Guam 
in  the  Pacific. 

Gannett  has  agreed  to  merge  with 
Combined  Communications  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Phoenix-based  diversified  media 
company  with  seven  television  stations, 
13  radio  stations,  two  newspapers  and 
outdoor  advertising  facilities  in  11  U.S. 
states  and  in  major  Canadian  cities. 

♦  ♦ 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
reported  earnings  per  share  of  39  cents 
for  the  quarter  ended  September  30, 
1978,  a  22%  increase  over  the  32  cents 
reported  for  the  same  quarter  of  1977. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
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officer  of  the  San  Antonio  based  com¬ 
munications  group. 

Net  income  for  the  quarter  was 
$3,515,000,  an  increase  of  21%  over  the 
$2,895,000  reported  for  the  same  quarter 
of  1977.  Revenues  were  $45,922,000, 
compared  to  $36,429,000  the  previous 
year.  Revenues  increased  17%  on  a  pro 
forma  basis.  Goodwill  amortization  re¬ 
duced  third  quarter  earnings  per  share  by 
seven  cents  in  1978  and  six  cents  in  1977. 

Net  income  for  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  1978,  was  $10,616,000,  up 
22%  over  the  comparable  period  in  1977. 
Earnings  per  share  for  the  nine  months 
period  in  1978  were  $1.17,  a  21%  im¬ 
provement  over  the  97  cents  in  1977. 
Revenues  for  the  nine  months  reached 
$129,263,000,  compared  to  $104,917,000 
last  year.  On  a  pro  forma  basis,  revenues 
were  up  18%.  Goodwill  amortization  re¬ 
duced  earnings  per  share  for  the  period 
by  19  cents  in  1978  and  17  cents  in  1977. 

Commenting  on  the  quarter,  Marbut 
said,  “We  are  pleased  that  this  has  been 
our  17th  consecutive  quarter  of  earnings 
improvement  over  the  same  quarter  the 
previous  year.” 

Events  of  significance  to  the  company 
which  occurred  during  the  quarter  in¬ 
clude: 

1 .  The  acquisition  of  Southern  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  was  closed  on 
July  31,  1978. 

2.  The  acquisition  of  WLCY  (AM)  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida,  was  closed  on 
September  12,  1978. 

3.  Agreement  was  reached  to  acquire 
KMJK  (FM),  Lake  Oswego/ 
Portland,  Oregon,  for  $1,300,000 
cash.  The  acquisition  is  subject  to 
FCC  approval  which  is  expected  no 
later  than  the  first  quarter  of  1979. 

4.  John  G.  Johnson,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Harte- 
Hanks  Southern  Communications, 
Inc.,  the  Radio  Group  of  Harte- 
Hanks,  was  elected  as  the  ninth 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
Inc. 

5.  Four  key  management  positions 
were  filled  during  the  quarter,  three 
from  within  the  company.  Marvin 
Johnson,  formerly  publisher  of  the 
Russellville  Courier-Democrat  and 
president  of  Arkansas  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  was  named  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Urban  Newspaper 
Group.  Prior  to  the  position  in  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Johnson  had  also  served  as 
publisher  of  the  Marshall  (Texas) 
News  Messenger  and  The  San 
Francisco  Progress.  Jim  Eddins, 
formerly  operations  director  of  The 


Anderson  (South  Carolina)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Daily  Mail,  was  named 
to  head  the  newly-formed  Harte- 
Hanks  Commercial  Printing  Sales 
operation  headquartered  in  Dallas. 
Charles  Hardin,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Corsicana 
(Texas)  Daily  Sun,  was  designated 
president  of  Nortex  Offset  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  the  commercial  printing 
facility  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
Harry  Buckel  was  made  publisher 
of  The  San  Francisco  Progress. 
Buckel  had  served  in  several  key 
operating  and  staff  positions  with 
Panax  Newspapers. 

6.  The  regular  quarterly  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  12‘/i  cents  per  share  was 
paid  September  20,  1978,  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  September  1, 
1978.  This  was  the  31st  consecutive 
dividend  paid  by  the  company  and 
represented  an  11%  increase  over 
the  previous-rate. 

7.  The  company’s  stock  was  split 
two-for-one  on  August  21,  1978. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 
owns  and  operates  26  daily  newspapers 
and  61  non-daily  publications  in  34  mar¬ 
kets.  The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
company  also  owns  VHF  network- 
affiliated  television  stations  in  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Texas,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  and 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina  and  AM  and 
FM  stations  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas,  Richmond,  Virginia  and 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg,  Florida.  It  also 
owns  an  AM  station  in  Birmingham, 
Alabama  and  an  FM  station  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 


(Thousands  except  per-share  amounts) 


1978 

1977 

% 

Change 

Quarter  Ended 

September  30 

Share  earnings 

$.39 

$.32 

22 

Revenues 

$45,922 

$36,429 

26 

Income  before 

income  taxes 

$7,291 

$6,027 

21 

Net  income 

$3,515 

$2,895 

21 

Average  shares 

9,104 

8.%8 

2 

Nine  Months 

Ended  September  30 

Share  earnings 

$1.17 

$.97 

21 

Revenues 

$129,263 

$104,917 

23 

Income  before 

income  taxes 

$22,018 

$17,906 

23 

Net  income 

$10,616 

$8,716 

22 

Average  shares 

9,088 

8,954 

1 

*  * 

Media  General  reported  record  earn¬ 
ings  and  revenues  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year. 

Earnings  per  share  in  the  first  nine 
months  were  $1.63  versus  $1.31  last 
year;  net  income  was  $12,181,000  versus 
$9,786,000  last  year;  and  revenues  were 
$176,892,000  versus  $155,131,000  last 
year. 

Nine-month  earnings  were  $5,377,000 
or  $1.60  per  share  versus  $4,322,000  or 
$1.29  per  share  for  the  comparative 
period  a  year  ago. 

In  the  first  nine  months,  profit  before 
tax  by  industry  segment  was  as  follows; 

$14,816,000  in  the  newspaper  division, 
versus  $1 1,903,000  a  year  ago; 

(Continued  on  page  75) 
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$4,701,000  in  the  broadcast  division, 
versus  $3,475,000  a  year  ago;  and 

$10,139,000  in  the  newsprint  division, 
versus  $8,556,000  a  year  ago. 

In  the  third  quarter,  profit  before  tax 
by  industry  segment  was  as  follows: 

$4,098,000  in  the  newspaper  division, 
versus  $3,575,000  a  year  ago; 

$1,494,000  in  the  broadcast  division, 
versus  $961,000  a  year  ago;  and 

$4,366,000  in  the  newsprint  division, 
versus  $2,329,000  a  year  ago. 

Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president,  said: 
“Each  of  our  major  divisions  performed 
well  in  the  third  quarter  and  go  into  the 
fourth  quarter  with  strong  momentum. 
Our  current  outlook  is  quite  favorable  for 
the  year  as  a  whole,  and  for  next  year  as 
well." 

*  ♦  * 

Affiliated  Publications,  Inc.  reported 
net  income  of  $1,918,000  or  $.57  per 
share  for  the  third  quarter  of  1978  versus 
$1,481,000  or  $.44  per  share  for  the  com¬ 
parative  period  a  year  ago. 


Revenues  were  $38,575,000  versus 
$33,656,000  during  the  third  quarter  of 
1977.  Nine-month  revenues  were 
$112,280,000  versus  $99,875,000  for  the 
prior  year. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Affiliated 
Publications,  Inc.  also  declared  a  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $.16  per  share 
payable  December  1,  1978  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  November  15,  1978. 


Third  Quancr:  9/24/78 
Net  Income 
Shr  earns 
Revenues 

Avg  shares  outstanding 
Nine  Months;  9/24/78 
Net  Income 
Shr  earns 
Revenues 

Avg  shares  outstanding 


1978  1977 

$  1.918,(88)  $  1.481.0(8) 

$..'i7  $.44 

$  .48.57.‘>,(88)  S.I.I.h.lh.OOO 
$  3..490.()6I  $.  .7,.4.‘»2.779 


S  .‘>..177.(88)  $  4,122,(8)0 
$1.60  $1.29 

$112,280,(88)  $99,875.(88) 
$  1.170,722  $  1.158.076 


*  *  * 

Wilson  C.  Weam.  president  of  Mul¬ 
timedia,  Inc.,  announced  that  earnings 
for  the  third  quarter  were  $3,830,771,  an 
increase  of  29^  or  $2,972,127  for  the 
same  period  in  1977.  Earnings  per  share 
were  $.58  compared  with  $.45  for  the 
third  quarter  of  last  year. 

Earnings  for  the  nine  months  of  1978 
totaled  $10,792,779  compared  with 
$8,188,632  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1977,  an  increase  of  32%.  Earnings  per 
share  were  $1.63  versus  $1.24  for  the 
comparable  periods  year  to  date. 

Total  operating  revenues  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  were  $27,570,209,  an  increase  of  21% 
over  revenues  of  $22,801,674  for  the 
same  period  last  year.  For  the  nine 
months,  revenues  were  $79,047,507 
compared  to  1977  revenues  of 
$65,750,972,  an  increase  of  20%. 

The  board  of  directors  has  declared  a 
dividend  of  $.14  per  share  payable 
November  15,  1978  to  shareholders  of 
record  as  of  November  1,  1958.  Div¬ 
idends  in  1978  will  total  $.51  per  share 
compared  with  $.36  per  share  paid  in 
1977,  an  increase  of  42%. 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

One 

Year 

10/25  10/18  Ago 


Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  IS'A  191ii  15’/8 

Blue  Chip  Stamps  (OTC)  .  21%  22’/?  I6V2 

Combined  Comm.  Corp.  (NYSE)  _  30%  33  23% 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  41%  42  52 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  19%  22'/2  15% 

Dow  Jones  (NYSE)  .  34V4  36  29V4 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  42V2  45'%  36'/2 

Gray  Comm.  (OTC)  .  23  23'/2  12'/2 

Harte-Hanks  (NYSE)  .  21  23%  30% 

Jefferson  Pilot  (NYSE)  .  29%  27’/«  30’% 

Knight-Ridder  (NYSE)  .  26%  27  35% 

Lee  Enterprise  (NYSE)  .  31%  36'/2  24 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  19%  21'/<  13% 

Media  Investment  (OTC)  .  57  48  N.'A 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  25%  27  24’/2 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  .  26%  29'%  18'% 

Panax  (OTC)  .  6  6  N/A 

Post  Corp.  (Wise)  (OTC)  .  31%  35'%  22 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  9%  10’%  5% 

Southam  Press  (CE)  .  25%  26'%  20 

Stauffer  Communications  .  23%  22  N/A 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  14  15  12 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  43'%  45%  32'% 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  29'%  31%  22% 

Toronto  Sun  (CE)  .  13’%  13  N/A 

Torstar(CE)  .  17'%  18%  12'% 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  .  44  44’%  29 


Abitibi  (CE)  .  17%  17'%  8’% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  22  24’%  13'% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3%  4%  2’% 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  6'%  6%  3'% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  29'%  30'%  26'% 

Carrier  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  24'%  25%  N/A 

Compugraphic  (NYSE)  .  34'%  36'%  37% 

CompuScan  (OTC)  .  5'%  6’%  5% 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  34’%  34’/2  33'% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  56%  56'%  28'% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  46'%  48  43% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  18’%  18%  12% 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  26’%  27'%  28% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  30’%  30'%  1 1% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  4%  4%  2'% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  59%  61’%  56% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  28  30'%  23'% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  27'%  28'%  26% 

Grace,  W.R.  (NYSE)  .  31'%  31’%  25% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  .  34  34'%  21% 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  .  34  3S’%  25'% 

Harris  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  31'%  32%  36 

Hunt  Chem.  (NYSE)  .  12%  14'%  11% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  41'%  44  40’% 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  19’%  25’%  14% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  45’%  46%  40 

LogEtronics  (OTC)  .  14'%  16%  5% 

Logicon  (AMEX)  .  11%  14  12'% 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  .  23  22'%  17% 

Minnesota  Min.  and  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  . .  58'%  59  48'% 

Rockwell  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  34’%  36%  30'% 

St.  Regis  (NYSE)  .  31'%  32  N/A 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  13  13%  8 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  23'%  25'%  19'% 

Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  .  9'%  9'%  4 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .  19  20'%  20% 


Wood  and  M.A.N.  sign  agreement  to  merge 


Wood  Industries  and  M.A.N.  (Mas- 
chinenfabrik  Augsburg-Nuernberg)  of 
West  Germany  jointly  announced  Oc¬ 
tober  24  an  agreement  in  principle  to 
merge  Wood  Industries  into  an  M.A.N. 
subsidiary. 

Basis  for  the  merger  is  a  cash  payment 
of  $10,625  cents  a  share  to  Wood  stock 


holders.  The  transaction  is  subject  to  the 
negotiation  of  a  definitive  merger  agree¬ 
ment,  attaining  certain  regulatory  ap¬ 
provals  and  approval  by  Wood  share 
holders. 

M.A.N.  is  a  manufacturer  of  commer¬ 
cial  vehicles,  engines,  capital  goods  and 
printing  presses. 
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SNPA  office  advises 
on  personnel  problems 


A  recent  arbitration  award  has  promp¬ 
ted  the  SNPA  Personnel  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  office  to  advise  members  to  avoid 
“last  chance”  agreements  and  use  firm 
language  when  dealing  with  employes 
who  are  addicted  to  alcohol. 

“Clearcut  and  unequivocal  language” 
is  called  for  if  there  are  departures  from 
the  program  of  progressive  discipline, 
Roger  T.  Hildenbrand  wrote  in  an 
employe  relations  bulletin  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  a  ruling  that  required  Warner  and 
Swasey  Company  to  reinstate  a  worker 
with  back  pay. 

The  company  had  a  last  chance  ag¬ 
reement  stating  that  “continuation  of  un¬ 
satisfactory  attendance  for  reasons  un¬ 
acceptable  to  the  company  would  result 
in  discharge.”  The  worker  was  fired 
after  he  had  spent  24  days  in  a  hospital. 
The  arbitrator  held  this  was  a  credible 
and  acceptable  reason”  for  his  absence 
from  the  job. 

The  case,  Hildenbrand  said,  is  an 
example  of  how  a  company  can  get  hurt 
while  trying  very  patiently  to  help  an 
employe.  The  award  clearly  suggests 
that  if  the  company  had  not  drawn  up  the 
last  chance  agreement,  or  had  at  least 
written  it  in  more  specific  terms,  the  fir¬ 
ing  would  have  been  upheld.” 

Many  newspapers  have  faced  similar 
problems,  Hildenbrand  noted  and  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  word  last  chance 
agreements  in  soft  and  somewhat  vague 
terms  to  avoid  embarassment. 

A  former  labor  relations  manager  for 
the  Detroit  News  and  other  newspapers, 
Hildenbrand  is  a  newcomer  to  the  SNPA 
staff  this  year.  He  and  Wanda  Roach, 
who  was  assistant  to  Cleve  Rumble, 
keep  the  members  informed  of  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  labor  field,  particularly  judi¬ 
cial  and  administrative  rulings  and  new 
contracts. 

Some  of  the  items  they  have  reported: 

•  By  a  vote  of  7  to  3,  the  composing 
room  employes  of  the  Little  Rock  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat  de-certified  the  ITU  as 
bargaining  agent,  ending  its  representa¬ 
tion  after  50  years.  This  reduced  the 
number  of  union-represented  employes 
at  the  Democrat  from  100  in  1974  to  10, 
most  of  whom  are  in  the  stereotypers* 
union  with  which  there  is  no  contract. 

•  An  arbitrator  upheld  the  Birmin¬ 
gham  News  in  the  firing  of  a  union 
worker  for  “undesirable  personal  con¬ 
duct  creating  tension  and  mental  strain  of 
co-workers.”  He  was  involved  in  an 
off-duty  shooting  and  was  arrested  (later 
convicted).  The  case  was  cited  as  an 
example  of  the  practical  limits  to  the  idea 
that  what  a  person  does  on  his  own  time 
away  from  work  is  none  of  the 
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employer’s  business.  It  should  be  used 
against  demands  for  language  waiving 
consideration  of  what  employes  do  out¬ 
side  of  work. 

•  The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth 
Circuit,  ruled  that  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  may  not  enforce  “overly 
broad  rules”  limiting  the  distribution  of 
union  literature  by  employes  in  the  lobby 
of  its  building.  Overruling  the  NLRB,  the 
court  said  the  lobby  is  not  a  work  area — 
“the  basic  function  is  the  publication  of 
news,  not  selling.”  The  company  argued 
that  the  lobby  should  be  regarded  as  a 
retail  establishment  and  union  solicita¬ 
tion  would  disrupt  customer  contact. 

•  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune 
and  the  local  typographical  union  agreed 
upon  a  flexible  workweek  plan  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  over-manning  due  to 
guaranteed  employment  for  situation 
holders.  A  four-day  workweek  is  paid 
the  same  five-day  scale  of  $297.50  effec¬ 
tive  February  1976.  After  February  4, 
1980  the  four-day  scale  goes  to  $297.60. 


The  new  five-day  scale  climbs  to  $372  in 
1980. 

•  A  new  agreement  between  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun- 
Sentinal  and  the  pressmen’s  union  in¬ 
cludes  an  extra  holiday  which  will  be  the 
employe’s  anniversary  date  of  his 
employment  with  the  company. 

•  Newsroom  employes  of  the  New¬ 
port  News  (Va.)  Press  elected  to  be  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  Newspaper  Guild  by  a 
vote  of  77  to  34.  They  had  been  rep¬ 
resented  by  an  independent  association. 

•  The  Washington  Post  was  upheld  in 
the  discharge  of  a  circulation  service 
desk  employe  for  unauthorized  personal 
long  distance  telephone  calls  on  com¬ 
pany  time  and  at  company  expense.  But 
she  won  severance  pay  because  her  fir¬ 
ing  was  not  for  “gross  misconduct  or 
willful  neglect  of  duty.”  Comment:  “At 
the  least,  an  audit  will  alert  employes 
that  checks  are  being  made,  and  this 
alone  can  go  a  long  way  toward  easing 
the  problem  where  access  to  telephones 
is  available  over  much  or  most  of  the 
24-hour  day.” 

•  A  female  employe  who  refused  to 
wear  safety  slacks  was  properly  dis¬ 
charged,  an  arbitrator  ruled  in  a  United 
Steel  Workers  case.  She  claimed  her  re¬ 
ligion  prevented  her  wearing  men’s  clo¬ 
thing. 


Free  papers  form  trust  fund 
to  impact  govt,  legislation 


The  National  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Publishers,  a  national  trade  associa¬ 
tion  of  more  than  1,000  free  circulation 
community  newspapers,  has  established 
an  Industry  Action  Trust  Fund  “to  im¬ 
pact  government  legislation  and  regula¬ 
tions  that  have  a  direct  effect  on  fair 
competitive  practices  and  the  economic 
well  being  of  individual  members  and  the 
entire  industry.” 

President  Jim  O’Day  says  that  NAAP 
is  raising  $1(K),()00  to  effectively  finance 
this  broad-scale  government  relations 
program.  He  added  that  $60,000  already 
has  been  raised. 

“It  is  apparent  that  we  must  present  a 
unified  stand,”  O’Day  notes,  “or  paid- 
circulation  papers  will  continue  to  be  fa¬ 
vored,  compounding  the  monopolistic 
situation  that  has  developed  over  the 
years.” 

NAAP  President  O’ Day  outlined  some 
of  the  major  targets  of  the  Industry  Ac¬ 
tion  Trust  Fund: 

•  Contest  legislation  and  regulations 
that  favor  paid-circulation  papers  and  dis¬ 
criminate  against  free-circulation  papers, 
especially  those  that  relate  to  group  op¬ 
erations. 

•  Insist  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
enforce  its  own  regulations,  especially  in 
relation  to  abuse  of  second-class  mail 
permits  for  inserts. 

•  Point  out  that  wage-hour  laws  pro¬ 


vide  unfair  discrimination  between  paid 
and  free-circulation  papers. 

•  Alert  NAAP  members  of  pending 
legislation  that  affects  their  individual 
operations. 

•  Communicate  information  on  legal 
concerns  and  suits  that  have  an 
industry-wide  impact. 

“Funds  will  be  used  to  enable  trustees 
and  counsel  to  meet  with  committees, 
agencies,  and  legislators  to  set  forth  the 
association’s  position  on  vital  issues,” 
O’Day  added. 

Shopper  introduced 
in  London,  Ontario 

The  Forest  City  Shopper,  a  new  all¬ 
advertising  tabloid,  reached  85,000 
households  in  London,  Ontario  for  the 
first  time  October  17. 

The  weekly  publication  is  designed  to 
provide  a  low  cost  advertising  vehicle  for 
businesses  throughout  the  city  and  is 
produced  by  a  division  of  the  London 
Free  Press  Printing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  daily  London  Free  Press  (circula¬ 
tion  131,000).  It  has  four  zoned  editions 
each  with  a  circulation  of  approximately 
20,000  copies. 

Deliveries  are  made  through  a  network 
of  agents  and  delivery  personnel  that  are 
independent  from  the  London  Free  Press 
carrier  system. 
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Boston  ITU  ratifies  3  year  contract 


Boston  Local  No.  13,  International 
Typographers  Union,  ratified  a  basic 
3-year  contract  with  the  Boston  Globe 
and  the  Boston  Herald-American  on  Oc¬ 
tober  15. 

Contract  signing  took  place  October  16 
with  the  ITU  local  also  accepting  a  Let¬ 
ter  of  Agreement  on  retirement  incentive 
with  the  Herald-American. 

The  ratification  vote  included  a  sup¬ 
plemental  agreement  with  the  Globe  on 
technology.  The  Globe’s  supplemental 
technology  agreement  permits  the  paper 
to  install  VDTs  in  the  newsroom  and 
process  any  editorial  copy  generated  by 
staff  members.  Wire  copy  processing  by 
the  new  electronic  system  will  be  permit¬ 
ted  in  two  steps.  Some  relief  will  be 
granted  in  1979  with  all  restrictions  re¬ 
moved  by  January  I,  1980.  Classified  ad 
processing  via  the  new  system  will  have 
restrictions  removed  after  July  I,  1979. 

The  Herald-American  withdrew  from 
discussions  on  automation.  There  are 
over  500  ITU  members  working  at  the 
Globe  and  about  300  at  the  Herald- 
American. 

The  retirement  incentive  offers  all  reg¬ 
ular  situation  holders  65  and  over  at  the 
Herald-American  through  January  1, 
1979,  a  one  time  sum  of  $6500  and  Medex 
HI  coverage  for  life. 

Contract  ratification  had  322  for  ac¬ 
ceptance,  162  against.  The  union  mem¬ 
bers  had  been  working  without  a  con¬ 
tract  since  January  1,  1978. 


Deaths 


James  D.  McGlynn,  81,  sports  editor 
for  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  from  1941- 
1946,  and  then  a  publicity  worker  for  the 
US  Trotting  Association;  October  1. 

*  jK  ♦ 

Oscar  L.  Davis,  61 ,  copy  editor  for  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  since  1973,  and  repor¬ 
ter  and  sports  writer  with  the  Washinf’- 
ton  Daily  News  since  1940  when  he 
started  his  newspaper  career;  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Ransom  R.  Micks,  Jr.  57,  with  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telefiram  for  25 
years  and  city  editor  since  1%6;  earlier 
with  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  and 
the  Associated  Press;  recently. 

♦  ♦ 

Edmunij  F.  Jewei.1.,  82,  a  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  an  executive  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers;  August  3. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  E.  Muleaney,  56,  staff  colum¬ 
nist  and  former  business  and  financial 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times;  October 
21. 


PAINTED  BUILDING — Waterville  (Me.)  Sentinel,  a  morning  25,000  circulation 
paper  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Company,  renovated  their  plant,  located  near 
the  entrance  to  the  downtown  shopping  center.  The  design  on  the  building  simu¬ 
lates  the  newsprint  flow  on  the  press  and  wraps  around  two  sides  of  the  building  to 
meet  and  tie  in  with  the  awnings  on  the  other  sides.  All  sides  of  the  building  are 

exposed. 
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memo: 

to  publishers  of 
SMALLER  DAILIES: 

Did  you  know  there  is  one 
front-end  system  for  your 
phototypesetters  that: 

•  Captures  wire  stories  from  up  to  5  high  and  low  speed  wire 
services,  and  .  .  . 

•  Handles  16,000  character  local  stories,  and  .  .  . 

•  Offers  split  screen  operation,  and  .  .  . 

•  Provides  sophisticated  editing  features  with  fewer  keystrokes ,  and 

•  Eliminates  your  concerns  about  computer  problems  .  .  . 

FOR  AN  INVESTMENT  PER  EDITING  STATION 
WELL  BELOW  THE  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE? 

IT’S  N.E.W.S.  W*  FROM  NEWSPAPER 
ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION!!! 


Iffitai  Newspaper 
Electronics 
Corporation 

3225  Roanoke  Rd. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64111  •  016/756-0052 


*Our  secsnd  generation  of  the 
Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 


(See  us  in  Booth  #14-15  at  NNA) 
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Food  editors  mix  work  with  piay 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

Beyond  coming  down  with  the  “food 
editor's  syndrome”,  approximately  116 
food  editors,  including  six  men,  did  not 
just  fatten  their  bodies  from  Oct.  8-13, 
but  their  minds  as  well. 

They  got  a  heavyweight  course  on  vit¬ 
amins  and  their  role  in  todays  diet  and 
discussed  the  controversy  over  the  diet¬ 
ary  goals  for  the  United  States. 

They  also  had  a  few  laughs  as  well, 
especially  watching  Betsy  Balsley,  1978 
chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Food 
Editors’  Advisory  Committee  and  food 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  flip  her 
egg  in  a  “keep  your  sunnyside  up”  do- 
it-yourself  breakfast,  put  on  by  the 
American  Egg  Board.  The  breakfast  was 
complete  with  John  Reynolds  on  guitar 
and  banjo  and  his  Disneyland  Dixie 
Group,  Mickey  Mouse  and  Goofy  posing 
with  the  women,  and  a  touch  of  laughter 
from  New  York  City  Comedian  How¬ 
ard  Helmer,  World  Champion  omelet 
maker. 

Helmer  caught  the  fascination  of 
Helen  M.  Exum,  Chattanooga  News  and 
Free  Press  food  editor,  who  says  the 
“egg  event” — this  year  complete  with 
avocadoes,  cheeses  and  skillets  for  all  to 
use — “was  a  highlight”.  Exum  will  lure 
Helmer  and  his  gift  of  gab  to  a  food  fair 
she  is  putting  on  at  the  “Chattanooga 
Choo-Choo”  February  20-21.  “It’s  a 
promotion  and  we’ll  sell  advertising  like 
crazy  in  our  food  section,”  she 
said. Food  editors  filed  a  lot  of  copy  dur¬ 
ing  convention  week. 

Woodene  Meriam,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  for  example,  stayed  up 
late  one  night  to  complete  a  feature  on 
the  previous  night’s  highlight  on  a  non- 
traditional  seafood  product,  presented 
by  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
and  the  National  Fisheries  Institute.  This 
was  after  getting  up  soon  after  5:30 
A.M.;  being  bused  all  over  the  city  and 
to  the  Irvine  Ranch  in  Orange  County; 
hearing  14  speakers  at  the  Anaheim 
Sheraton  in  the  afternoon;  returning  tc 
the  Biltmore  to  be  taken  to  Lawry’s 
California  Center  (the  people  who  make 
the  seasonings  and  new  taco  sauce)  for 
three  cooking  demonstrations,  including 
Mexican  and  party  snacks;  and  tasting 
and  participating  in  an  outdoor  steak 
fiesta  which  lasted  until  10  P.M. 

Jean  Thwaite,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
thought  the  California  field  day  was  “a 
great  overview  of  California 
agriculture — so  important”,  she  realizes, 
because  it  supplies  about  85  percent  of 
most  areas  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  past  years,  food  editors  asked  for 
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DOSE  OF  EGGS  'N  LAUGHS — Marjorie  Rice,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  food 
editor,  gets  ready  to  crack  her  egg,  as  Howard  Helmer,  New  York  City  comedian 
representing  the  American  Egg  Board  of  Park  Ridge,  III.,  tries  to  crack  up  Phillis 
Singer,  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier  food  editor,  with  a  joke.  Goofy  also  amuses  a  few 
other  food  editors  at  a  nearby  table. 


more  meat  and  less  fluff.  This  year  Del- 
mer  Robinson,  food  editor  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  for  the  last  six 
years,  said  the  food  editors  got  a  “full 
schedule  of  meaty  speakers. 

“Oh,  it’s  great  being  among  so  many 
women,”  he  said.  “It’s  just  an  occupa¬ 
tional  hazard.  The  old  regulars  have  been 
fighting  the  fight  for  years.  They  know 
what  they’re  doing.  For  many  years  food 
was  just  an  adjunct  to  advertising.  But 
these  women  started  the  fight  for  con¬ 
sumer  issues  long  before  there  was  a 
consumer  movement,  and  I  feel  proud 
and  glad  to  be  a  part  of  this  group”. 

Robinson  is  67  and  this  is  his  second 
food  convention,  although  he  has  been 
writing  about  food  in  a  column  for  28 
years.  He  is  also  popular  with  the  women 
food  editors.  “I  call  them  ‘smart 
cookies,’  ”  he  said. 

There  was  a  session  on  the  male  con¬ 
sumers  and  a  tastine  of  winning  entries  of 
the  machocado  cooking  contest  for  men. 
Robinson  said,  “I’ve  seen  figures  that 
30  percent  of  the  men  cook  on  a  regular 
basis.” 

The  youngest  male  food  editor  and 
least  inexperienced  was  Daniel  Puzo, 
food  editor  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Daily 
Breeze  for  almost  a  year.  In  attending  his 
first  food  editors  convention  Puzo  said; 
“1  think  this  is  like  a  lot  of  conferences 
— about  50  percent  worthless  because 
some  of  the  material  is  more  promotional 
than  informational.  Of  course,  I  might 
come  back  to  Lawry’s  to  do  a  cooking 
demonstration  story. 

“1  consider  myself  a  journalist  who 
happens  to  write  about  food”,  stated 


Puzo. 

Karen  K.  Marshall,  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat,  said  “I’m  probably  typical 
of  your  food  editors  who  come  from 
cityside,”  said  Marshall,  who  formerly 
wrote  general  assignment,  religion  and 
government.  “I’ll  never  forget  when  1 
was  covering  funeral  homes  for  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth.  A  funeral  home  sent 
me  a  frozen  turkey  for  the  holidays,  and 
I  asked  why.  ‘Because  you  never  made  a 
mistake’,  I  was  told,”  related  Marshall 
to  the  other  food  editors  at  our  table. 

After  exchanging  tips  the  last  day,  the 
Friday  outing  to  Malibu  was  a  reward. 
Upon  boarding  the  busses  at  the  Bilt¬ 
more,  food  editors  were  treated  royally 
by  sponsors  Pepperidge  Farm  and  the 
California  Lettuce  Growers  with  tasty 
lunch  boxes  and  hostesses  passed  around 
California  wines. 

The  freeways  quickly  led  to  the  Getty 
Museum,  where  all  were  awed  by  art 
treasures  and  architecture;  they  were 
captured  enjoying  the  beautiful  day  by 
Los  Angeles  Times  photographer  Len 
Lahman,  hired  by  the  sponsors  for  the 
merriment  before  Lahman  reported  for 
night-duty  at  the  Times. 

The  last  socializing  was  at  the  Jetty 
Restaurant  with  unlimited  fresh  fruit 
drinks,  and  editors  made  themselves 
heaping  salads  with  the  dozens  of  ingre¬ 
dients  offered.  Lahman  snapped  the  edi¬ 
tors  as  some  frolicked  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  including  a  food  writer  from 
Oklahoma,  who  hated  to  board  the  bus 
for  home.  Tom  Rupp,  of  the  L.A.  Times 
Chicago  office  and  conference  chairman, 
reluctantly  had  to  pull  a  number  of 
giggling  women  out  of  the  water. 
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Pillsbury  develops 


nutrition  data 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

This  week  on  the  cover  of  its  Thursday 
(October  26)  food  section,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  introduces  the  newest 
concept  and  talk  of  the  newspaper  food 
pages — nutritional  labeling  of  recipes. 

Betsy  Baisley,  food  editor  of  the 
Times,  is  taking  the  lead  from  Peggy 
Katalinich,  editor  of  Taste  in  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star,  who  asked  Pillsbury  to 
develop  its  computerized  Nutritional 
Data  Bank,  now  refined  through  Hon¬ 
eywell  and  available  to  newspapers. 

“I  think  it’s  a  major  breakthrough  for 
food  editors  in  the  area  of  nutrition  edu¬ 
cation,”  says  Katalinich,  who  requested 
the  service  from  Pillsbury  and  whose 
newspaper,  the  Star,  used  the  system 
first  in  its  August  2  section  on  zucchini 
recipes. 

The  only  other  newspaper  to  use  the 
computerized  nutritional  information 
from  Pillsbury  so  far  has  been  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch.  Food  writer 
Eleanor  Ostman  had  use  of  the  Pillsbury 
terminal  and  service  for  her  feature, 
“Computer  adds  nutrition  to  recipes,”  in 
the  October  4  Dispatch  food  section. 
Pillsbury  took  that  terminal  to  Los 
Angeles  for  display  in  the  press  room  and 
use  by  those  attending  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  Conference.  Ostman  plans 
to  "make  selective  use  of  the  Pillsbury 
data  bank  when  nutritional  information  is 
pertinent,  not  for  every  cake  or  cookie 
recipe.” 

But  the  Los  Angeles  Times  plans  to 
follow  recipes  with  nutritional  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  regular  basis  as  the  Star  has 
done.  “We  are  trying  to  nutritionally 
label  recipes — entrees,  desserts,  salads, 
and  vegetable  dishes — and  do  it  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  feature  each  week,”  said  Baisley. 
She  said  her  editors  Jean  Sharley  Taylor, 
associate  editor,  and  Bill  Thomas, 
editor,  see  the  value  in  such  a  program. 
“They  are  very  pleased  that  we  will  be 
able  to  offer  it,”  Baisley  said. 

“We  will  see  what  our  reader  reaction 
is  to  it  and  supply  this  information  in  the 
way  most  of  our  readers  want,”  she  said. 
Baisley  wrote  the  cover  story  explaining 
the  system  followed  by  a  collection  of 
general  recipes  with  nutritional  data. 

The  biggest  news  to  come  out  of  the 
Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference  in 
Los  Angeles  was  this  practice  of  adding 
nutritional  data  to  recipes — something  so 
new  it  was  practically  unheard  of  by 
most  of  the  116  food  editors  attending. 
But  they  had  a  chance  to  try  out  the 
Pillsbury-Honeywell  Nutritional  Analy¬ 
sis  System  themselves  and  find  out 
details  in  a  session  from  Pillsbury  execu- 
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tives  and  in  a  taped  speech  from 
Katalinich,  in  Europe  at  the  time. 

Back  from  her  food-tasting  trip, 
Katalinich  said  this  week;  “There  is  a 
great  need  for  nutrition  information  to 
the  readers  and  consumers.  The  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  very  positive  for  us. 
We’re  kind  of  proud  that  we  were  the 
first  paper  to  do  this,  and  we’re  very 
happy  the  other  newspapers  will  be  able 
to  use  it.  There  is  a  tremendous  potential 
for  using  this  kind  of  a  program,  and 
we’ve  only  started.”  At  least  4-5  recipes 
have  been  analyzed  nutritionally  in  each 
Star  food  section  since  August. 

A  major  effort  using  the  nutritional 
labeling  system  was  in  the  October  18 
(Wed.)  Star  “Taste”  section,  a  feature 
called,  “Living  on  Less,”  with  analyses 
of  recipes  using  less  salt,  less  sugar,  fat 
and  meat,  said  Katalinich. 

Louis  1.  Gelfand,  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  the  Pillsbury  Company,  says, 
“We’re  hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  get  a 
number  of  newspapers  to  use  the 
nutritional-computer  service.”  He  said 
he  is  now  able  to  announce  to  the  food 
editors,  introduced  to  the  system  at  the 
conference,  that  a  lot  of  clerical  time  can 
be  saved:  the  computer  can  now  trans¬ 
late  all  ingredients  into  grams.” 

Also,  as  a  result  of  the  food  editors 
conference  and  suggestions  Pillsbury  re¬ 
ceived,  the  Pillsbury  Company  will  now 
use  nutritional  analysis  on  all  of  its  rec¬ 
ipes.  “We  will  be  the  first  food  company 
sending  recipes  to  newspapers  that  will 
use  the  nutritional  data  analysis.  The 
program  was  so  new  we  hadn’t  yet 
applied  it  to  ourselves,”  Gelfand  said. 

Dorothy  Chapman,  Orlando  Sentinel 
food  editor,  sent  Gelfand  a  postcard  and 
said  she  was  interested.  “You’ll  be  hear¬ 
ing  from  me.” 

Marge  Rice,  San  Diego  Tribune, 
wanted  to  know  specific  costs.  Gelfand 
said  the  cost  is  approximately  $3.50  per 
recipe,  if  a  terminal  is  available  to  the 
newspaper.  (The  Minneapolis  Star  uses  a 
terminal  in  the  accounting  department 
for  the  Pillsbury  nutritional  data). 

Nancy  Weir,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union,  said:  “Excellent  idea.  We 
will  be  interested  after  you  are  able  to 
convert  to  grams  (which  Pillsbury  says 
the  system  now  can  do).” 

Dorothee  Poison,  Arizona  Republic, 
said,  “I  would  like  to  use  it.  Pillsbury 
and  other  companies  which  send  us  rec¬ 
ipes  should  use  the  nutritional  data 
analysis.” 

Other  food  editors  said  responsibility 
of  analysis  should  rest  more  with  food 
companies  rather  than  food  writers. 

Howard  Bauman,  vicepresident,  sci¬ 


ence  and  technology,  Pillsbury,  said, 
“We  believe  this  system  will  have  utility 
not  only  for  newspapers  but  also  by  hos¬ 
pitals,  supermarkets,  universities  and 
county  extension  agents,  among 
others.”  And  some  day  to  owners  of 
home  computers  to  analyze  their  meals. 

Edgar  Mertz,  group  vicepresident, 
Pillsbury,  said  that  six  years  ago 
Pillsbury  was  the  first  major  food  proc¬ 
essor  to  introduce  nutrition  data  on  the 
labels  of  its  consumer  products,  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  regulations  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

Gelfand  said  Pillsbury  has  received  in¬ 
quiries  from  a  California  supermarket 
chain  which  may  want  to  label  the  nutri¬ 
tional  contents  of  recipes  it  advertises  in 
newspaper  food  pages  and  on  the  coun¬ 
ters  of  products  it  sells. 

Peggy  Katalinich  gives  credit  to  Deb¬ 
bie  Botko,  the  Minneapolis  Star  news 
assistant,  who  puts  the  information  from 
recipes  into  the  computer  and  gets  back 
the  data.  "1  think  it’s  a  good  service,” 
says  Botko. 

All  that  is  needed  is  the  terminal,  a 
telephone  receiver  that  goes  into  a  cra¬ 
dle.  The  phone  number  of  the 
Pillsbury-Honeywell  National  Computer 
is  dialed,  the  recipe  is  typed,  and  the 
computer  sends  back  nutritional  data, 
such  as  for  a  recipe  of  “Crunchy  Zuc¬ 
chini  Casserole”: 

“Per  serving:  264  calories;  14  gms. 
protein;  640  mgs.  potassium;  23  gms. 
carbohydrate;  15  gms.  fat;  495  mgs. 
sodium. 

USRDA;  Vit.  A  .  .  .  16.7%;  Vit. 
C  .  .  .  62.3%;  Thiamin  .  .  .  15.6%; 
Niacin  .  .  .  28.3%”,  etc. 

“We’re  finding  that  recipes  are  higher 
in  sodium  than  we  thought,”  said  Botko. 
The  readers  most  interested  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  are  those  on  special  diets — low  on 
sodium,  restricted  on  fats,  low-calorie 
and  for  those  watching  their  potassium- 
intake,  she  said. 

Running  nutritional  scores  on  recipes 
is  “tedious  and  time-consuming,”  she 
said.  For  about  6-8  recipes  a  week, 
Botko  says  it  takes  her  about  4-5  hours  a 
(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Economist  testifies 
at  Cincinnati  hearing 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

The  federal  hearing  on  the  proposed 
joint  operating  arrangement  between  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  the  Cincinnati  En- 
qiiirer  lumbered  into  its  fourth  week  of 
overtime  October  23  with  a  finale  finally 
in  sight. 

The  court  seemed  fairly  certain  that 
the  seven-week-old  transcript  would 
enter  its  final  page  on  Friday  (October 
27). 

Its  certainty  appeared  well-founded. 

E.  W.  Scripps  dismissed  its  last  wit¬ 
ness  October  20.  The  Enquirer's  first  and 
only  witness,  company  president  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Keating,  left  the  stand  October 
17.  And  the  intervenors  were  confident 
*iey  would  have  no  trouble  meeting  the 
ew  target  date. 

Meanwhile,  an  economist  estimated 
last  week  that  it  would  cost  Scripps 
roughly  $2.5  million  to  close  down  the 
Post  if  the  arrangement  is  denied. 

The  figure  came  from  a  study  prepared 
by  an  associate  of  Michael  Classman, 
vicepresident  of  Glassman-Oliver 
Economic  Consultants.  Washington. 
D.C. 

Classman,  who  testified  extensively 
for  Scripps  during  the  hearing,  returned 
to  the  stand  October  16  for  cross- 
examination  by  Cerald  A.  Connell.  U.  S. 
Justice  Department  antitrust  attorney. 

If  the  Post  were  to  fold,  according  to 
the  study,  its  out-of-pocket  costs  would 
include; 

Employee  severance  pay.  $2.8  million: 
pension  liability.  $1.4  million:  bad  debts, 
about  $200,000;  legal  costs.  $200,000; 
Centrex  cancellation  charges.  $35,000; 
and  taxes.  $20,000. 

Subtracted  from  the  $4.6  million  total 
would  be  assets  from  the  sale  of  Post 
presses  and  other  equipment,  reducing 
closing  expenses  to  about  $2.5  million. 

The  report  refers  to  the  $2.8  million 
severance  pay  figure  as  an  estimate,  say¬ 
ing:  “Management  maintains  that  only 
severance  pay  would  be  owed  to 
employees.  The  unions  on  the  other  hand 
would  maintain  there  are  life-time  ele¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  contract  which 
must  be  fulfilled.  The  courts  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  asked  to  determine  the  proper 
buy-out  figure  which,  undoubtedly, 
would  lie  somewhere  between  these  two 
extremes." 

Post  losses  have  been  projected  at 
about  $15.5  million  through  1982  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  operate  independently. 

In  earlier  direct  testimony.  Classman 
compared  Post  financial  trends  with 
those  of  six  other  Scripps-owned  papers 
that  eventually  went  out  of  business.  He 
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said  the  trends  were  similar  and  thus 
support  his  theory  that  the  Post  is  a  fail¬ 
ing  newspaper. 

But  under  cross-examination  by  Con¬ 
nell,  Classman  conceded  that  unlike  the 
Post,  five  of  those  papers  showed  stead¬ 
ily  decreasing  revenues  along  with  their 
increasing  losses. 

Revenues  at  the  Post  continued  to 
climb,  according  to  Classman's  analysis, 
but  not  enough  to  keep  pace  with  spiral¬ 
ing  costs. 

Classman  maintained  that  the  increas¬ 
ing  revenues  simply  reflect  an  inflation 
factor  not  present  when  the  other  dailies 
folded. 

The  antitrust  attorney  also  established 
that  the  Post's  5Qf7r  market  share  is  much 
higher  than  those  claimed  by  the  other 
six  papers  before  they  closed  their  doors. 

“The  pie  had  to  be  cut  more  different 
ways.”  Classman  countered,  because 
there  was  more  competition  in  the  other 
six  cities. 

The  economist  drew  most  of  his  con¬ 
clusions  from  a  newspaper  study  that  his 
firm  spent  8(K)  to  9()0  hours  (at  $75  an 
hour)  preparing  for  Scripps.  Many  of 
those  hours  were  devoted  to  interviews 
with  publishers  across  the  country. 

Jefl’rey  Freund,  representing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union  and  the 
Newspaper  Cuild,  quizzed  Classman  on 
the  reliability  of  the  interviews  which 
were  set  up  by  Scripps  executives  and 
counsel. 

Classman  insisted  he  used  his  “own 
bag  of  tools"  as  an  economist  to  evaluate 
the  information  he  received. 

Francis  Dale,  publisher  of  the  Los 
Anficlcs  Herald-Examiner,  told  him,  for 
example,  that  he  could  get  the  Herald- 
Examiner  into  “the  black  and  keep  it 
there,”  Classman  said.  “I  thought  he 
was  optimistic  .  .  .  but  I’m  not  saying 
he’s  wrong.” 

Classman  also  questioned  a  claim  by 
the  Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.)  News  that 
Denver  had  “absolutely  no  traffic  con¬ 
gestion,”  and  Marshall  Field’s  belief  that 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  was  disadvan¬ 
taged  as  a  p.  m.  because  readers 
“wanted  the  freshest  ads  to  buy  from.” 

“I  thought  that  was  inconsistent,” 
Classman  said. 

One  of  the  cities  the  economist  left  off 
his  itinerary  was  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  evening  Chattanoof’a  News-Free 
Press — once  an  agency  shop  with  the 
local  Times — began  a  Sunday  edition  on 
its  own  in  l%7.  Its  daily  and  Sunday 
circulation  now  exceeds  that  of  its  com¬ 
petition. 

“Shouldn’t  Chattanooga  have  been 
pretty  high  up  on  your  list  if  you  were 


going  to  study  the  feasibility  of  starting  a 
Sunday  paper,”  Connell  demanded. 

“I  don’t  know  how  far  up  I  would  have 
put  it  on  my  list  because  of  its  size,” 
Classman  responded. 

But  Connell  persisted:  “Wouldn’t  the 
fact  that  Chattanooga  is  a  smaller  city 
than  Cincinnati,  supporting  two  news¬ 
papers  have  made  a  better  comparison 
than  a  much  larger  city?” 

“My  approach  was  to  say  if  Chicago 
can’t  support  an  evening  paper  and  it’s 
seven  or  eight  times  larger  .  .  .  and 
New  York  can’t  and  it’s  20  times  larger, 
than  how  can  Cincinnati,”  Classman  re¬ 
plied. 

Later  in  his  testimony  Classman  cited 
the  1970  antitrust  suit  filed  against  the 
Times  which  for  three  years  prohibited  it 
from  charging  a  lower  advertising  and 
circulation  rate  than  its  competitor. 

He  suggested  that  the  restriction  must 
have  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the 
“News-Free  Press’s  ability  to  gain  circu¬ 
lation  and.  launch  a  Sunday  paper.” 

The  possibility  that  the  Post  and  the 
Enquirer  would  enter  into  a  “joint  hous¬ 
ing  agreement”  someday,  was  suggested 
in  a  l%2  employee  memo  written  by  the 
late  Roger  H.  Ferger,  publisher  of  the 
Enquirer. 

Freund  produced  the  document  during 
cross-examination  of  Enquirer  president 
William  J.  Keating. 

Ferger  wrote  in  his  memo  that  con¬ 
ceivably  conditions  could  be  such  that 
some  form  of  joint  housing  arrangement 
would  be  the  right  thing  to  do  in  1967  and 
1968  (when  leases  expired  on  the  two 
plants). 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Ferger  said,  “It 
is  .  .  .  possible  that  conditions  might 
be  such  that  there  would  be  no  joint 
housing  until  1975.” 

The  dailies  forming  agreed  to  join 
forces  in  September,  1977. 

Freund  also  questioned  Keating  on  a 
1975  draft  of  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  which  gave  the  Post  a  higher  profit 
split  than  the  final  1977  version. 

Keating  attributed  the  smaller  split’to 
the  Post’s  steady  loss  of  ground  during 
the  ensuing  period. 

Under  croS^-examination  from  Con¬ 
nell,  the  Enquirer  executive  testified  he 
did  not  know  beforehand  of  plans  by  his 
employer,  American  Financial  Corp. 
(AMF),  to  buy  the  Post  building.  He  said 
he  first  learned  of  the  purchase  on  the 
street,  and  added  that  AFC  president 
Carl  H.  Lindner,  had  never  told  him  why 
he  had  bought  the  building. 

Keating  said  he  was  not  aware  that 
AFC  ownership  had  been  used  as  lever¬ 
age  during  the  agency  negotiations. 

Scripps  executives  testified  several 
weeks  ago  that  AFC’s  move  left  them 
surprised  since  they  originally  had 
sought  an  option  to  buy  the  building 
themselves  to  insure  a  stronger  bargain¬ 
ing  position. 

{Continued  on  page  81) 
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Attn:  Circulation  Deparlmen 


(Continued  from  pu}>e  80) 
According  to  letters  written  by  Keat¬ 
ing  in  1976  to  Combined  Communica¬ 
tions  president  Karl  Eller,  the  Enquirer 
questioned  Scripps'  motives  for  a  joint 
operating  agreement. 

“it  looks  as  though  Scripps-Howard 
has  used  these  negotiations  to  put  them¬ 
selves  back  in  the  black  or  at  least  break 
even,”  Keating  wrote. 

Despite  “many  attempts,”  Keating's 
letter  said,  Scripps  would  not  file  a  for¬ 
mal  application  for  such  an  arrangement, 
and  he  suggested  that  the  morning  paper 
go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  build  a  new 
plant  without  the  Post. 

The  Post  delays,  the  letter  continued, 
were  caused  by  Post  employees  when 
they  “seized  the  initiative  and  made  of¬ 
fers  Scripps  could  not  refuse.” 

A  memo  introduced  in  earlier  evidence 
indicated  that  Scripps  was  reluctant  to 
“go  to  Washington”  with  embarrassing 
evidence  which  may  have  resulted  from 
the  unions’  agreement  to  a  two-year 
wage  moratorium. 

Keating  also  said  Scripps  had  “often” 
asked  the  Enquirer  to  join  them  in  a  third 
party  corporation. 

“We  really  weren't  interested  in  that 
kind  of  a  proposal,”  Keating  added. 
“The  Enquirer  values  its  independence. 
If  we  became  dependent  on  somebody 
else’s  equipment,  we  would  reduce  the 
Enquirer’s  market  value  as  an  entity.  We 
just  would  not  consider  it.” 

Tom  Conlon,  personnel  and  labor  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  the  Post,  was  called  to 
the  stand  October  20  by  the  ITU  and  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  Post  executive  spent  most  of  his 
time  fighting  off  opposing  attorneys’ 
suggestions  that  the  Post  deliberately 
avoided  asking  the  unions  for  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  in  order  to  better  qualify  the  paper 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Conlon  testified  that  he  informed  Post 
unions  in  September,  1977,  of  the 
paper’s  decision  to  pursue  a  joint  operat¬ 
ing  arrangement  with  the  Enquirer. 

A  similar  announcement  in  1975  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  two-wage  moratorium,  Con¬ 
lon  said. 

But  the  unions  were'  not  presented 
with  nor  did  they  present  any  specific 
cost  saving  proposals  at  the  fall  1977 
meeting,  Conlon  said. 

“We  had  another  meeting  two  weeks 
later,”  Conlon  said,  ”...  and  the  un¬ 
ions  said  they  had  no  magical  solutions 
to  the  Post’s  problems.” 

Freund  questioned  Conlon  at  length 
over  whether  the  Post  had  proposed 
specific  cost  saving  measures  to  the 
labor  organizations. 

Conlon  finally  conceded  that  they  had 
not,  adding  that  the  unions  said  it  was  up 
to  management  to  come  through  with  the 
measures,  but  that  “to  this  date,  no 
union  has  come  forward  saying  they 
wanted  a  decrease  (in  wages).” 


300  publishers  attend 
Inland  convention 


More  than  300  newspaper  executives 
checked  into  a  Chicago  hotel  for  a  two- 
day  industry  up-date. 

The  occasion  was  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association’s  93rd  Annual  Meeting 
(October  23-24). 

Program  topics  ranged  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  to  publisher’s  conflicts  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Chairman 
Michael  Pertschuk  briefly  tackled  his 
agency’s  proposed  symposium  on  media 
concentration  and  competition  after  a 
luncheon  address. 

“We  recognized  from  the  beginning 
the  extreme  sensibility  any  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention”  can  have  on  the 
press,  Pertschuk  said.”  And  we  know  it 
can  have  a  chilling  effect.  That’s  why  we 
decided  against  a  formal  investigation 
and  opted  for  a  symposium.” 

The  government  session,  scheduled 
December  14-15,  “will  provide  a  forum 
for  all  sides  and  all  points  of  view,” 
Pertschuk  insisted.  “It  was  not  our  in¬ 
tention  to  stage  an  unbalanced  sym¬ 
posium,”  but  one  we  could  learn  from  to 
evaluate  the  situation. 

Public  and  private  complaints  about 
industry  mergers  prompted  the  FTC’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  matter,  Pertschuk  said,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tees  freedom  of  press  and  the  existence 
of  “many  mediums.” 

Fie  also  reported  that  a  number  of 
media  leaders  approached  on  the  subject 
“backed  away.  Frankly,  our  discussions 
with  publishers  have  not  been  very  fruit¬ 
ful.  We  sought  early  and  continue  to  seek 
the  participation  of  those  who  will  help 
us  frame  the  issues.” 

Outside  criticism  that  two  days  would 
not  provide  enough  time  to  explore  all 
the  issues”  is  being  considered  by  the 
auency,  Pertschuk  said. 

Robert  Kissel,  Sears  national  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  took  advantage  of  a 
Tuesday  morning  session  to  make  a  plea 
to  newspapers  for  more  reader-oriented 
research. 

“The  newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
is  working  on  this,”  Kissel  said,  “But 
your  best  bet  would  be  to  tell  your  vari¬ 
ous  press  associations  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  out  there — and  not  just 
Sears — that  want  that  information.  We 
and  other  big  department  stores  need  the 
kind  of  information  that  will  help  us  de¬ 
termine  how  we  do  it  (advertise)  and  how 
often  we  do  it.” 

Thomas  Rood,  advertising  manager  of 
Walgreen  Drug  Stores,  suggested  that 
when  dealing  with  preprints  they  should 
make  sure  their  rate  structures  are  com¬ 
petitive,  offer  incentives,  don’t  restrict 
the  number  of  preprints  they  offer  incen¬ 
tives,  don’t  restrict  the  number  of  pre¬ 


prints  they  accept,  consider  selective 
distribution  and  monitor  distribution  ac¬ 
curacy. 

Walgreen’s  sales  totaled  $1  billion  last 
year.  Rood  said,  and  all  advertising 
budgets  are  preapred  on  an  “individual 
market  basis.” 

Newspapers  account  for  85*^  of  the 
company’s  ad  dollars,  with  the  remaining 
15%  divided  between  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

“Suiprizing  number  of  readers  turn  to 
newspapers,  unlike  other  mediums,” 
Rood  said.  “If  all  the  tv  stations  had 
gone  on  strike  in  New  York  instead  of 
the  newspapers,  1  can  assure  you  retail 
sales  would  not  have  been  affected  as 
much  as  they  were.” 

A  two-year  labor  contract  calling  for 
seven  percent  wage  increase  was  re¬ 
cently  signed  by  Abitibi-Price,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  senior  vice  president  T.  Newman 
McLenaghen  reported  to  Inlanders. 

He  compared  the  contracts  to  those 
signed  by  American  paper  manufactur¬ 
ers,  calling  for  increases  of  ten  to  12  per¬ 
cent  a  year. 

Similar  Canadian  salary  scales  have 
exceeded  their  American  couter-parts  by 
as  much  as  18  to  20  percent  in  the  past 
eight  years,  McLenaghen  said. 

The  executive  also  suggested  pub¬ 
lishers  take  a  closer  look  at  how  their 
newsprint  is  unloaded. 

“What  never  ceases  to  amaze  us  is  the 
little  attention  and  careless  attitude  of 
the  people  that  unload  our  product  for 
your  ultimate  use,”  McLenaghan  said. 

“Some  of  the  things  we  see  as 
suppliei's  that  go  on  show  a  complete 
disregard  for  the  fragile  nature  of  news¬ 
print  rolls  and  undoubtedly  results  in 
damaged  wrappers,  flat  rolls,  damaged 
cores  and  increased  waste  in  your  opera¬ 
tions.” 

Research  in  the  area  of  wood  fiber 
substitution  is  going  on  all  over  Canada, 
McLenaghan  said,  and  Abitibi  already 
has  a  pilot  program  under  way. 

“I  must  be  honest  and  admit  that  we 
are  not  very  bullish  with  the  economics 
of  this  substitute,  but  the  future  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  unfold  the  viability  of  such  a 
proposal  said  McLenaghan. 

A  Tuesday  morning  panel  took  on  the 
ethical  questions  involved  in  possible 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Fresh  from  his  own  paper’s  recent 
“self  audit,”  Lewiston  (Idaho)  Tribune 
Publisher  A.L.  Alford  Jr.  praised  the 
Tribune’s  openness  and  said  “it  takes 
the  starch  out  of  the  critics.” 

The  daily’s  “self  audit”  evolved  after 
a  staff  reporter  was  assigned  to  investi¬ 
gate  possible  conflicts  of  interest  among 
her  fellow  employees  and  employers. 

(Continued  on  pane  82) 
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New  Haven  dailies  unveil 
$23  million  expansion  plan 


Register  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier,  New  Haven  Refiister  and  Sun¬ 
day  Register,  announced  October  20  an 
expansion  program  totaling  $23  million. 

The  program  includes  the  purchase  of 
21  units  (three  7-unit  press  lines)  of  Goss 
Metroliner  offset  presses  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  100.000  square-foot  press 
room,  garage,  mailroom.  loading  dock 
and  warehouse  facility. 

Lionel  S.  Jackson,  publisher,  said  the 
expansion  program  signaled  a  continuing 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  publishing 
company  to  the  New  Haven  area.  The 
company  and  city  officials  have  been 
negotiating  over  a  location  for  the  new 
plant  with  the  Register's  first  choice 
being  the  city  of  New  Haven.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  the  company's  present  advertis¬ 
ing.  editorial,  news  and  business  offices 
will  remain  at  the  comer  of  Orange  and 
Audubon  streets  in  downtown  New  Ha¬ 
ven. 

The  presses  are  to  be  delivered  in  early 
1980  and  it  will  take  about  one  year  be¬ 
fore  the  presses  go  on-line.  The  3  presses 
will  be  installed  end-to-end  and  total  320 
feet  long.  32  feet  high  and  20  feet  wide. 
The  press  line  will  permit  maximum 
number  of  pages  per  paper  to  be  144. 
Rated  speed  of  the  new  units  is  70.000 
papers  per  hour.  The  presses  will  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  a  central  computer  config¬ 
uration. 

With  the  new  press  line,  printing  of  8 
pages  in  full  color  and  24  pages  of  single 
color  in  one  edition  will  be  possible.  The 
newspapers  will  also  have  the  ability  to 
print  their  own  color  comics  and  news 
and  advertising  special  sections. 

The  company  said  the  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  will  not  bring  any  cutbacks  in  press¬ 
room  staff. 

Register  Publishing  Co.  expects  in¬ 
creased  circulation  over  the  next  20 
years.  Daily  circulation  of  the  evening 
Register  is  about  102.000  and  is  expected 
to  grow  to  1 12.000  by  1990  and  1 18.500 
by  the  year  2000.  The  Sunday  Register  is 
expected  to  grow  from  143.007  today  to 
160.000  by  2000.  The  morning  Journal- 
Courier  is  expected  to  go  from  33.200  to 
38.100  in  the  same  period. 

Lionel  S.  Jackson  Jr.,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher.  said  a  rail  siding  is  among  the  top 
considerations  for  the  location  of  the 
new  plant  facility.  With  a  rail  siding  loca¬ 
tion  the  newspapers  could  have  news¬ 
print  shipped  directly  to  the  printing  site 
and  eliminate  intermediate  handling 
problems.  Jackson  commented. 

The  publisher  and  the  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  headed  a  study  team  that  visited 
newspapers  around  the  country  to 
analyze  various  production  systems  and 
different  press  units.  Included  in  the 
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Lionel  S.  Jackson,  left,  president  of 
the  Register  Publishing  Company  and 
publisher  of  the  New  Haven  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Leslie  Kraft,  vice  president  for 
sales  of  the  Goss  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  sign  the  contract  for  the  Goss 
Metroliner  offset  presses  which  will  be 
the  key  elements  in  a  $23,000,000  ex¬ 
pansion  of  newspaper  printing 
facilities. 

study  team  were  Donald  A.  Spargo,  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Henry  Gurski,  production 
director;  Richard  Canny,  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  director  and  Gilbert  Roland, 
production  manager. 


Inland  meeting 

{Continued  from  pane  81} 


The  results  ran  on  the  Tribune's  edito¬ 
rial  page  and  included  a  note  advising 
readers  they  could  pick  up  copies  of  Al¬ 
ford's  income  tax  returns  from  his  sec¬ 
retary. 

“It's  something  we  plan  to  do  periodi¬ 
cally."  Alford  said. 

When  asked  if  he  had  relinquished  any 
of  his  community  board  positions  or  ti¬ 
tles,  the  publisher  replied: 

“1  haven't.  I'm  not  a  member  of  the 
monastic  school.  1  think  responsible  par¬ 
ticipation  is  important." 

Moiris  Leibman,  an  attorney  with  the 
Chicago  firm  of  Sidley  &  Austin, 
couldn't  agree  more. 

“1  think  it's  important  that  well- 
informed,  educated  and  motivated 
people  (such  as  newspaper  people)  pro¬ 
tect  my  interest  in  an  arena  where  I  don't 
have  the  time  nor  the  enterprise  nor  the 
interest  to  go,"  Leibman  argued.  "I 
think  you  have  an  obligation  to  partici¬ 
pate  jn  community  activities." 

One  publisher  in  the  audience  raised 
his  hand  to  recount  how  his  editor  pro¬ 
fited  from  a  stmt  on  a  local  board. 


“He  was  constantly  complaining 
around  the  newsroom  of  being 
misinterpreted — not  misquoted — in  the 
paper  by  our  reporters.  1  think  it  made 
him  a  better  editor,"  quipped  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  third  participant  on  the  ethics 
panel.  Dr.  James  Sammons,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  took  the  media  to  task  for  its 
reporting  of  public  opinion  polls. 

"What  you  people  do  and  say  on  your 
front  pages  molds  opinion  which  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  facts," 
Sammons  emphasized. 

He  cited  a  Chicago  radio  station  which 
had  led  off  with  a  story  that  morning, 
saying  Senator  Percy's  popularity  had 
dropped  according  to  the  latest  polls. 

“If  you  turned  the  radio  off  at  that 
point,  you  would  have  thought  Percy  had 
really  fallen,"  Sammons  said.  “Of 
course,  the  next  sentence  said  he  still  has 
a  two  to  one  lead." 

The  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen 
was  the  first  daily  in  the  country  in  1975 
to  switch  its  advertising  structure  to  met¬ 
rics. 

Inlanders  were  assured  by  Press- 
Citizen  ad  director  Karl  R.  Warner  that 
“the  most  difficult  thing  about  the  con¬ 
version  was  making  our  minds  up  to  do 
it." 

The  paper's  linage  currently  is  sold  in 
column  meters,  rather  than  square  cen¬ 
timeters  used  by  the  Fremont  (Neb.) 
Tribune,  Warner  said.  "Our  system  is  a 
lot  less  complicated." 

It  also  helped  ease  the  psychological 
impact  on  advertisers  of  a  format  change 
from  eight  to  six  columns  introduced  at 
the  same  time. 

Sale  of  Arizona 
daily  announced 

Sale  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  the  official 
newspaper  of  Pima  County  in  Arizona, 
has  been  announced  by  Elmer  W.  Court- 
land,  its  editor.  The  six-day  legal  and 
commercial  newspaper  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Territorial  Publishers,  Inc.  for 
an  undisclosed  price. 

Yvonne  T.  Emery,  who  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1956,  will  become  man¬ 
ager  of  the  publication.  Some  other 
employees  will  be  retained  but  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  will  be  moved  to  the 
Territorial  Publishers  plant  at  I  W. 
Orange  Grove  Road  in  Tucson.  E.  D. 
Jewett  Jr.  is  president  of  Territorial  Pub¬ 
lishers. 

Also  included  in  the  transaction  was 
Record  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  News-Gazette,  a  county 
weekly.  Its  editor,  Ed  Emerine,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  write  a  political  column  for  Ter¬ 
ritorial  newspapers. 

Newspaper  broker  George  Romano 
served  as  consultant  to  the  purchasers. 
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Anheuser-Busch  kills  ads  for  Chelsea 


By  Tom  Maier 

Folks  in  Sacramento,  Peoria,  New  Orleans,  Virginia  and 
New  England  may  be  reading  about  Chelsea,  Anheuser- 
Busch’s  new  “not  so  soft”  drink  containing  0.5%  alcohol, 
but  they  won’t  be  seeing  any  Chelsea  ads. 

As  of  last  Saturday  October  21,  Anheuser-Busch  has 
“suspended  all  test  marketing  and  promotion  of  Chelsea”, 
citing  reasons  of  “overcoming  well-intentioned  objections  to 
the  product.” 

“In  the  interest  of  corporate  and  social  responsibility”, 
Anheuser-Busch  said  it  was  curtailing  testing. 

Although  the  company  states  Chelsea  was  designed  for  the 
“adult  beverage  market,”  in  Staunton,  Va.,  one  test  market, 
the  drink  was  tried  by  many  children.  This  resulted  in 
charges  that  the  drink  was  promoting  drinking  among  the 
young. 

The  Virginia  Nurses’  Association,  with  a  membership  of 
3,000,  voted  to  boycott  the  product  and  launch  a  campaign  to 
educate  the  public  about  the  drink,  along  with  other  opposi¬ 
tion  from  the  Staunton  Area  Ministerial  Association  and 
Potomac  Conference  of  the  Seventh-day  Adventists. 

In  New  Orleans,  a  child  psychiatrist  was  interviewed  on  a 
local  television  station,  stating  she  believes  that  Chelsea  is 
an  attempt  to  ‘condition’  children  towards  drinking  at  an 
early  age.  The  ginger  and  apple  flavored  drink  has  a  malt 
base  and  is  packaged  in  bottles  similar  to  Anheuser-Busch 
beer.  A  spokesman  denied  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  said  their  the  alcholic  content  was  less  than  that 
contained  in  vanilla  extract. 

According  to  Evarts  W.  Opie,  Jr.,  general  advertising 
manager  for  the  Staunton  Leader,  Anheuser-Busch  had  a  full 
page  ad  scheduled  for  Thursday  (October  19)  which  it  “pul¬ 
led  indefinitely”.  The  Peoria  Journal-Star  had  an  ad 
scheduled  for  last  Wednesday,  said  Brooke  Baker,  national 
advertising  manager,  but  Anheuser-Busch  killed  it.  Baker 
also  said  that  one  independant  grocer  in  the  area  had  refused 
to  sell  the  product  to  anyone  under  18  years  old. 

Chelsea  was  introduced  in  the  five  test  markets  primarily 
through  television  advertisements.  Newspaper  ads,  which 
were  killed  before  they  could  run,  carried  coupons  for  200 
off  on  a  six-pack.  However,  at  nearly  $2  a  six-pack,  it  is 
more  expensive  than  most  soft  drinks  and  some  beers,  with 
sales  having  tappered  off  prior  to  the  suspension. 

Joe  Finnegan,  a  spokesman  for  Anheuser-Busch,  would 
not  comment  on  the  length  of  the  suspension,  but  said  that 
the  company  “may  be  taking  other  steps  in  advertising”  the 
product. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Health,  Education  &  Welfare  Secretary 
Joseph  Califano  commented  at  an  Ansonia,  Conn.,  press 
conference,  “There  must  be  better  things  the  alcohol  indus¬ 
try  can  do  with  its  money  than  directing  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  at  the  teen  and  subteen  in  this  country.” 

Keith  Jones,  marketing  manager  for  Chelsea,  denied  any 


M  OPEN  LEHER  FROM  ANHEUSER-BUSCH,  INC. 
CHELSEA  IS  NOT  HARMFUL  TO  ANYONE 

Wt  are  dtcply  concerned  that  some  well-meaning  but  misinformed  people  believe  our 
new  soft  drink,  Chelsea,  is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  beer  drinking  habit  among 
minors.  Of  course,  suspicion  of  beverage  manufacturers  is  not  a  new  thing.  Many 
people  felt  that  way  in  the  ttSO's  when  soft  drinks  first  appeared  in  cans,  like  beer. 
Some  people  are  still  suspicious  of  root  beer. 

The  fact  is:  Chelsea  is  a  soft  drink— not  a  beer,  and  definitely  not  a  conspiracy  to 
influence  the  young.  It  fits  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  standards  for 
soft  drinks.  The  Virginia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Commission  and  Federal 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  have  tested  Chelsea  and  agree  that  it  is  not 
an  alcoholic  beverage.  In  the  belief  that  informed  consumers  can  decide  what  is  best 
for  themselves,  we  offer  the  following  information  about  Chelsea. 

Chelsea  has  100%  natural  ingredients.  There  is  no  caffeine,  no  saccharine,  no  arti¬ 
ficial  preservatives  and  no  artificial  flavors.  “Soft  drink"  means  “sugar  drink"  to 
most  people.  Because  Chelsea  contains  Vs  less  sugar  than  regular  soft  drinks, 
we  call  it  the  not-so  soft  drink. 

It  has  primarily  an  apple-ginger-cltrus  flavor  and  color.  Anyone  who  knows  what 
beer  tastes  like,  knows  Chelsea  doesn't  taste  like  beer.  Since  about  one-half  of  soft 
drink  users  do  not  drink  beer,  we  purposely  avoided  a  heavy,  beery  taste 

3.  CHELSEA  IS  NOT  PACKAGED  LIKE  A  BEER 

All  Anheuser-Busch  beers  are  In  brown  bottles  since  natural  beer  ingredients  must 
be  protected  from  light.  Almost  every  other  beer  is  also  In  a  brown  or  green  glass 
bottle.  Chelsea  is  twttled  in  clear  glass  to  avoid  resembling  beer.  Again,  for 
practical  marketing  reasons  we  did  not  want  Chelsea  to  be  confused  with  bMrs. 
Chelsea  packaging  Isn't  like  other  soft  drinks  either.  Because  it  has  a  unique 
flavor  and  superior  characteristics,  we  put  It  in  a  distinctive  package  all  Its  own. 

4.  CHELSEA  ADVERTISING  IS  NOT  DIRECTED  AT  CHILDREN 
In-home  test  results  indicated  that  Chelsea's  less  sweet  taste  appealed  primarily 
to  adults,  so  that  Is  the  positioning  we  have  adopted.  All  the  people  In  Chelsea 
commercials  are  over  age  25.  Many  are  more  than  50.  Every  television  show  we 
advertise  on  has  a  primary  audience  aged  25  or  older.  That's  why  network  news 
and  Johnny  Carson  shows  are  our  most  frequent  program  buy ! 

Chelsea  contains  about  1  part  in  225  of  alcohol  as  an  inherent  component  of  its  natural 
flavors,  not  as  an  additive.  As  America's  leading  producer  of  beers.  Anheuser-Busch 
labeled  Chelsea  less  than  «/»of  1%alcohol  to  avoid  confusion  with  our  beer  products. 
With  a  large  investment  in  Virginia.  Anheuser  Busch  values  the  trust  Virginians  have 
placed  in  our  name  and  quality  products.  That's  why  this  letter  was  written,  and  why 
your  personal  comments  are  welcomed. 

Keith  M.  Jones 

Marketing  Manager.  New  Beverage  Product 
Anheuser  Busch,  Inc. 

2600  South  Ninth  Street 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63118 


ADDRESSED  as  "an  open  letter"  to  the  community  of 
Staunton,  Virginia,  Keith  Jones,  marketing  manager  for 
Anheuser-Busch,  attempted  to  explain  that  the  marketing 
of  the  new  "not  so  soft"  drink,  Chelsea  was  not  directed  at 
minors. 

rumors  that  Chelsea  was  being  permanently  withdrawn  from 
the  market.  Jones  attributed  the  difficulty  to  “some  well- 
meaning  but  misinformed  people”  who  believe  the  market¬ 
ing  of  Chelsea  is  “an  attempt  to  develop  a  beer  drinking  habit 
among  minors,”  in  “an  open  letter”  ran  as  a  full  page, 
two-color  advertisement  in  last  Sunday’s  Staunton  News- 
Leader. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  Jones  said 
Anheuser-Busch  is  currently  “developing  a  new  campaign” 
for  Chelsea  “as  soon  as  the  advertising  agency  (Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers)  can  build  it  from  scratch.” 

Jones  said  that  in  the  three  to  five  weeks  that  the  product 
appeared  on  the  shelves,  “controversy  inspired  sales”,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Staunton,  where  the  nurses’  boycott,  he  said,  was 
effective. 


Scripps-Howard  acquires  two  weekly  groups 


The  Fullerton  (Calif.)  Publishing 
Company,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper,  has  purchased  two  separate 
groups  of  newspapers  in  California,  con¬ 
sisting  of  15  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  effective  October  16,  1978. 

The  sale  consisted  of  stock  in  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.,  including  five  newspapers:  Mon¬ 
terey  Park  Progress,  Alhambra  Post- 
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Advocate,  San  Gabriel  Progress,  East 
Los  Angeles-Montebello  Progress, 
South  San  Gabriel-Rosemead  Progress, 
with  a  total  circulation  of  60,000. 

Also  purchased  simultaneously  was 
stock  in  two  corporations.  Southern 
California  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  with 
seven  newspapers:  Montebello  News, 
East  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  Monterey 
Park  Californian,  East  Los  Angeles 


Gazette,  Commerce  Tribune,  Alhambra 
Californian,  Rosemead-South  Sun  Gab¬ 
riel  Californian:  and  the  Pico  Post,  Inc., 
with  three  newspapers:  Pico  Rivera 
News,  Santa  Fe  Spring  News,  West 
Whittier  Independent:  with  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  85,()00. 

In  addition  to  the  three  corporations, 
the  sales  by  both  sellers  include  real 
property  outside  the  corporations. 
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Photo  credits 


Sports  Picture  of  the  Month,  Canadian  Press — 

Toronto  Star  photographer  Graham  Bezant  caught  Canadian  swimmer 
Graham  Smith  at  the  instant  of  his  jubilant  flip  backwards  upon  setting 
a  Commonwealth  Games  record  in  the  100-meter  breaststroke 
(1:03.81). 

Bezant  says  30  photographers  sat  elbow  to  elbow  in  the  front  row  at 
the  Games.  "It's  amazing  in  these  days  of  motorized  cameras  that 
something  could  be  missed,  but  luck  and  timing  sometimes  go  hand  in 
hand.  My  shot  of  Smith  showing  jubilation  after  winning  a  race  was 
shot  by  every  photographer  there.  Some  were  slightly  out  of  focus  and 
others  were  as  little  as  T  10,000  of  a  second  late  or  early,  but  that 
made  the  difference." 


TVB’s  Rice  gives  tv  advice  to  papers 


Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  pres¬ 
ident  Roger  Rice  told  ad  directors  at  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  meeting  last  week  that  in  order  to 
attract  non-readers,  they  must  advertise 
on  television. 


KEEP  YOURSELF  UP-TO-DATE  WITH  WHAT 
GOES  ON  IN  AUSTRALIA  BY  SUBSCRIBING  TO 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


(Published  every  second  Friday) 

The  oldest  established  best-known  and 
largest  circulating  newspaper  in  the 
communications  industry. 
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"Your  own  statistics  show  that  light 
newspaper  readers  are  often  heavy  tele¬ 
vision  viewers,  and  so  to  attract  non¬ 
readers.  you  must  go  where  non-readers 
are  .  .  .  before  the  television  set.”  Rice 
told  newspaper  ad  e.xecutives. 

Rice  pointed  to  8  recommendations  for 
newspaper  e.xecutives  to  consider  when 
approaching  their  tv  advertising; 

•  Base  your  ad  budget  on  your  pa¬ 
per's  ad  revenue,  leaving  dollars  from 
circulation  revenue  out. 

•  Use  the  local  reader  as  your  primary 
target  and  base  your  budget  on  local  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

•  Budget  I'  f  of  that  local  advertising 
revenue  which  "is  a  94  million  dollar  ad 
budget  for  newspapers  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

•  l.ook  at  all  seasons  and  match  them 
up  to  your  needs  and  to  television's  op¬ 
portunity  to  best  serve  you.  TV  has  more 
availability  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  De¬ 
cember  and  January/February.  July/ 
.August  and  early  September  and  rates 
are  more  normal. 

•  Buy  longer  schedules  and  do  less  up 
and  down  and  in  and  out  tv  buying  then 


Spot  News  Picture 
of  the  Month 

Canadian  Press  photographer  Doug  Ball 
won  the  spot  news  award  with  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  Queen  Elizabeth  just  after  she 
was  presented  with  a  bouquet  during  a 
royal  tour  visit  in  St.  Paul,  Alta.  Ball 
explains  that  one  of  the  sprigs  sticking 
out  of  the  bouquet  caught  the  Queen  in 
the  face  and  she  reacted  by  pulling  her 
head  back. 

your  industry  has  been  accustomed  to 
doing. 

•  Look  at  all  dayparts  for  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  in  your  advertising.  Consider 
other  time  periods  to  reach  specific  types 
of  audiences  you  want  to  reach. 

•  Keep  your  commercial  simple. 

•  Let  your  local  tv  stations  help. 

Mass,  newspapers 
sold  to  ex-admen 

The  100-year-old  Braintree  (Mass.) 
Observer  and  Sunday  Foriini  has  been 
acquired  by  Weymouth  Publications, 
Inc.,  publishers  of  the  Weynumth  News. 

The  newspaper  was  purchased  from 
Harry  P.  Harwich,  owner  of  Harwich 
Lithograph,  who  continues  to  publish 
four  Boston  weekly  newspapers  and  the 
Milton  Record-Transcript . 

The  name  has  been  changed  to  the 
Braintree  Forum  and  Observer,  the  for¬ 
mat  has  been  converted  from  broadsheet 
to  tabloid  and  the  publication  date  has 
changed  from  Sundays  to  Thursdays. 

Principals  in  Weymouth  Publications. 
Inc.  are  Joseph  B.  Downey,  former  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  director  of  the  de¬ 
funct  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  and  Her¬ 
bert  J.  Clifford,  former  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Boston  Phoenix.  They  will 
serve  as  co-publishers. 
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Syndicates 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


Best  selling  author  turns  columnist 


Debuting  as  a  newspaper  columnist 
next  month  will  be  Joe  Graedon,  author 
of  the  phenomenally  successful  book, 
“The  People’s  Pharmacy.” 

King  Features  will  syndicate  the  new 
twice  weekly  column  under  the  same 
title  as  Graedon  investigates  and  reports 
on  drugs  and  health  care  products. 

Graedon  is  a  pharmacologist  who  has 
combined  a  research  background  with 
teaching  and  writing  in  the  field  of  con¬ 
sumer  usage  of  prescription  and  over- 
the-counter  drugs. 

The  idea  for  the  column  stemmed  from 
the  success  of  his  first  book  which  has 
sold  over  600,000  copies  and  remains  a 
best  seller  more  than  a  year  after  first 
publication. 

King  is  promoting  the  new  column  as 
one  whose  time  “has  more  than  come.” 

“Joe  Graecjon  has  become  somewhat 
of  a  folk  hero  for  people  interested  in 
good  health — and  that's  a  segment  of  the 
population  that  is  growing  every  day,” 
King’s  Executive  Editor  Allan  Priaulx 
says.  “Americans  are  beginning  to 
realize  they  ingest  an  awful  lot  of 
medicine,  from  aspirin  to  miracle  drugs, 
without  a  very  clear  picture  of  what 
these  products  do  to  their  bodies. 
Graedon  uses  plain  English  to  demystify 
drugs,  to  tell  about  their  potential 
hazards  as  well  as  benefits.  He’s 
equipped  to  help  newspaper  readers  save 
some  money,  and  perhaps  he’ll  even 
save  a  few  lives.” 

Priaulx  adds  by  way  of  emphasis  on 
the  subject  scope  that  there  are  26,000 
prescription  drugs  in  the  United  States 
today  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
over-the-counter  drugs.  Each  year  doc¬ 
tors  write  over  1.5  billion  prescriptions. 

Graedon  has  done  research  on  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  drugs,  and  his  column  will 
emphasize  that  mixing  some  commonly 
used  drugs  with  one  another  or  even  with 
everyday  foods  can  cause  severe  reac¬ 
tions  or  nullify  the  drug’s  effectiveness. 

For  instance,  Graedon  says  that  aspi¬ 
rin  interacts  with  some  25  other  drugs  to 
produce  unwanted  side  effects.  “And 
most  people  have  not  been  told,  for 
example,  that  you  should  never  take  tet¬ 
racycline  along  with  any  milk  products, 
including  cheese,  yogurt  or  ice  cream.” 

The  column  will  give  information  on 
the  uselessness  of  some  common  drugs, 
explain  effective  home  remedies,  and 
deal  with  vitamins  and  beauty  and 
hygiene  products.  One  column  each 
week  will  be  Q  &  A  format. 

Graedon  holds  an  advanced  degree 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
pharmacology,  has  taught  clinical  phar¬ 
macology,  and  directed  the  pharmacol¬ 
ogy  laboratory  program  for  medical  stu- 


Graedon 

dents  at  the  University  of  Oaxaca, 
Mexico,  while  his  wife  collected  data 
there  for  her  thesis  on  medical  an¬ 
thropology. 

The  new  columnist  is  now  guest  lec¬ 
turer  for  the  Duke  University  Physician 
Associate  Program  and  School  of  Nurs¬ 
ing.  He  also  prepares  commentaries  on 
dmgs  and  related  medical  matters  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  radio  net¬ 
work  and  National  Public  Radio. 

First  releases  will  be  the  week  of 
November  26. 

*  ^  * 

Another  new  columnist  comes  to  the 
newspapers  this  Fall — Ruth  Carter 
Stapleton,  the  President’s  sister.  She  will 
write  an  advice  column  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  beginning  December  10. 

The  column  will  be  7  times  weekly  and 
readers  are  promised  a  personal  reply  if 
they  send  along  a  self-addressed, 
stamped  envelope.  Stapleton  will  have 
five  staffers  to  help  her  handle  an  antici¬ 
pated  deluge  of  mail. 

*  ♦  * 

Fairchild  Syndicate  has  prepared  the 
first  of  several  special  packages  to  be 
offered  daily  and  weekly  papers — this 
one  as  a  travel  package  giving  readers 
unusual  vacation  ideas.  Countries 
evaluated  by  Fairchild  writers  include 
Brazil,  China,  Argentina,  Egypt  and 
Peru — and  Nantucket  Island. 


The  Adventures  of  FAT  FREDDY’S  CAT 

Snappy  patter  and  hairy  tales  for  all  ages! 
For  samples  and  prices  contact: 

THE  RIP  OFF  COMIX  SYNDICATE 
P.  0.80x14158 
San  Francisco,  CA  94114 
(415)863-5359 


A  REFRESHING  CHANGE  FOR  YOUR  READERS 


Try  Our  New  Weekly  Column: 

''CONSERVATION 

ENERGY" 

By  Karl  Reinke,  Jr. 

— Sparkling  new,  no-nonsense  special  ad¬ 
vice  and  information  from  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  leading  authorities  on  energy. 

— Direct,  clear,  highly  readable  material, 
presented  from  a  rare  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  experience. 

— Down-to-earth  change  from  compli¬ 
cated  theory,  reflecting  o  simple 
philosophy  of  doily  living — (or  "gome 
plan") — for  every  American. 

FIRST  AND  FOREMOST  A  MAN-OF-ACTION, 
REINKE'S  COLUMNS  REFLECT  THE 
FOLLOWING  CREDENTIALS: 

*  Federal  Energy  Auditor,  recently 
appointed  by  the  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Energy — (trained  &  certified  at 
Argonne  National  Laboratory  to 
instruct  others). 

*  Speaker  and  seminar  leader.  Al¬ 
liance  To  Save  Energy  national 
conservation  energy  organization, 
Washington,  D.C. 

*  Founding  member.  Insulation  Con¬ 
tractors  Association  of  America 
(1978)  and  Chairman  of  its  Techni¬ 
cal  Committee  to  enforce  new  Code 
of  Ethics  that  he  helped  develop. 

*  Responsible  for  one  of  the  highest 
awards  in  journalism,  made  to  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  newspa¬ 
pers,  for  his  advice  on  conservation 
energy — (full  page  feature  story). 

*  Member,  Special  Energy  Commit¬ 
tee,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders. 

*  Charter  Member,  Association  of 
Energy  Engineers. 

*  President,  Thermography  of  Il¬ 
linois,  Inc. — (first  in  Illinois  for  in¬ 
frared  detection  of  heat  loss);  and 
K.  Reinke,  Jr.  &  Co.  insulation. 

*  Pioneer  in  the  nation  in  use  of  in¬ 
frared  technology  to  perform 
Energy  Audits  of  homes — (near¬ 
perfect  scientific  method  for  con¬ 
serving  energy). 

*  Featured  nationwide  in  press, 
radio  &  television. 

"CONSERVATION  ENERGY"  IS  FOR  m  YOUR 
READERS.  IT'S  FOR  ALL  THOSE  WHO  DESIRE  A 
LIFESTYLE  OF  COMFORT  AND  ECONOMY— WHO 
WILL  TAKE  A  FEW  MINUTES  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO 
FIND  IT! 

For  further  details,  please  contact; 

THERMOGRAPHY 
OF  ILLINOIS,  INC. 

Phone  (312)  428-5561 
1845  Winmoor  Court 
Sleepy  Hollow 
Dundee,  Illinois  601  18 
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Pillsbury  data 

(Continued  from  page  79) 


week. 

Food  editor  at  the  Star  4'/i  years  after 
two  years  as  a  Star  copy  editor, 
Katalinich  came  across  an  item  last 
year — she  can’t  remember  where — that 
some  food  editor  printed  a  nutritional 
rundown  on  recipes.  She  wanted  to  “get 
in  on  the  action.” 

She  approached  the  University  of 
Minnesota’s  food  and  nutrition  depart¬ 
ment,  and  was  told  they  had  a  computer 
program  that  could  analyze  recipes.  The 
weeks  turned  into  months,  but  finally  the 
department  ran  some  test  recipes  to  try 
to  establish  some  price  for  this  service. 
The  university  came  back  with  a  cost  of 
$50  per  recipe. 

“And  they  managed  to  say  it  with  a 
straight  face.  Needless  to  say,  even  a 
newspaper  with  the  great  profit  picture 
like  the  Star  and  Tribune  Company  was 
not  able  to  pay  $50  per  recipe,” 
Katalinich  said. 

Months  passed.  Then  after  an  inter¬ 
view  with  some  Pillsbury  executives, 
Bauman,  Gelfand  and  Katalinich  discus¬ 
sed  the  idea  in  April,  1978.  Gelfand  said 
it  could  be  done.  Details  had  to  be 
worked  out.  The  Star  budgeted  $2,500 
for  the  program,  which  works  out  to  10 
recipes  per  week  if  needed. 

Katalinich  says,  “Nutritional  labeling 
for  recipes  is  really  something  my  staff 
and  I  believe  in.  And  we  hope  food  sec¬ 
tions  and  magazines  around  the  country 
can  jump  on  the  bandwagon.” 

She  says  she  hopes  other  food  editors 
can  have  the  encouragement  she  has  had 


from  her  managing  editor,  David  Nim- 
mer,  for  being  “persuaded  by  his  zealous 
food  editor  that  he  should  pop  with  the 
money  (and  space).” 

The  most  basic  benefit,  she  said,  is  the 
plain  simple  fact  that  you  are  providing  a 
tremendous  service.  “Instead  of  just 
talking  about  the  need  to  educate  you  are 
doing  something  about  it.  Taking  a  lead¬ 
ership  role.  Obviously,  the  nutritional 
breakdown  we  provide  doesn’t  tell 
everything,  but  it  does  give  important 
information  about  protein,  fat,  calories 
and  sodium  content.  It  also  gives  you  the 
chance  to  make  sure  your  recipes  are 
providing  a  good  range  of  nutrients. 

“We  are  finding  some  surprising 
things — sodium  levels  in  our  recipes,  for 
instance,  are  often  dreadfully  high  and 
that's  scary  since  we  thought  we  were 
pretty  careful  about  that.  Calorie  counts 
are  also  up  there.  This  program  gives  you 
the  chance  to  discover  these  facts, 
though,  and  do  something  about  them. 
We  haven’t  begun  to  tap  the  potential  of 
the  program — we  can  do  comparisons  of 
recipes  high  in  fat  then  show  how  to 
change  them  to  cut  it  down.  The  same 
with  sodium. 

“Do  you  get  the  idea  that  I’m  high  on 
this  project?” 

Bauman  of  Pillsbury  says  the  goal  is  to 
get  the  nutrition  story  across  to  consum¬ 
ers  via  newspapers.  “If  people  had  the 
nutrition  data  to  prove  it,  they  could 
lower  meat  costs.  Or  at  least  they’d  see 
they  were  getting  more  protein  than  they 
needed.”  An  adult  needs  about  65  grams 
of  protein  per  day. 

Eleanor  Ostman  said  the  St.  Paul 
paper  was  getting  ready  to  buy  a  $9(X) 
terminal  that  could  be  used  to  key  into 
the  Pillsbury-Honeywell  system.  She 


thinks  that  as  more  newspapers  use  nu¬ 
tritional  labeling,  it  will  become  more  ac¬ 
ceptable.  “It  was  all  so  new  at  the  L.  A. 
meeting;  none  of  the  other  papers  had 
heard  of  it,  but  the  food  writers  were 
excited  about  it.” 

Newsmen  ordered 
to  reveal  sources 

A  Vermont  District  Court  judge  has 
ordered  two  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner 
newsmen  to  answer  all  relevant  ques¬ 
tions  posed  by  the  State  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  in  connection  with  the  state’s  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  sale  of  chemically  con¬ 
taminated  marijuana. 

The  case  involves  a  March  14  story 
that  appeared  in  the  Banner  which  made 
reference  to  conversations  with  local 
drug  dealers  and  reported  that  between 
20  and  50  pounds  of  chemically  contami¬ 
nated  marijuana  appeared  to  have  found 
its  way  into  Bennington. 

When  approached  by  the  police  to  re¬ 
veal  the  names  of  the  drug  dealers  who 
provided  the  information  for  the  story. 
Banner  managing  editor  Anne  Eisen- 
menger  refused.  She  was  subsequently 
subpoenaed,  along  with  Banner  county 
editor  Tim  Powers  and  reporter  Woody 
Klein,  to  testify  at  an  inquest  initiated  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Powers  and  Klein  refused  to  reveal 
their  sources  and  Assistant  State  Attor¬ 
ney  General  K.  James  Malady  made  a 
motion  to  cite  them  for  contempt  of 
court.  On  Aril  25  of  this  year.  Judge 
Ronald  Kilbum  heard  arguments  fom 
both  sides  and  reserved  decision. 

In  his  ruling  on  October  19,  Judge  Kil¬ 
bum  ordered  Powers  and  Klein  to  ans¬ 
wer  all  relevant  questions  posed  by  the 
state  in  the  event  that  the  inquest  is  re¬ 
convened.  In  his  decision  ordering  the 
reporters  to  answer  all  relevant  ques¬ 
tions,  Judge  Kilbum  cited  Branzbuig  vs. 
Hays,  the  Stanford  Daily  case  and  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  the  Myron  Farber  case. 

The  Banner  has  10  days  in  which  to  file 
an  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
Meanwhile,  the  Attorney  General  must 
decide  whether  the  inquest  will  be  re¬ 
convened.  If  within  10  days  he  decides 
not  to  reconvene  the  inquest,  then  the 
Banner  will  probably  not  appeal  the  de¬ 
cision. 


Bradlee-Quinn  Marry 

The  most  talked-about  and  celebrated 
couple  in  the  newspaper  business,  Ben¬ 
jamin  C.  Bradlee,  57,  executive  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Sally  Quinn, 
37,  staff  writer  for  the  Post  Style  section 
who  briefly  co-hosted  the  CBS  Morning 
News,  were  married,  he  for  the  third 
time,  and  she  for  the  first,  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKS  OF  INTEREST 


ANECDOTES 

GENERAL 

STORIETTES— Sparkling,  well-re-  j 
searched  weekly  tales  of  little  known 
facts  of  history,  bizarre  encounters,  in¬ 
ventions,  biographical  sketches  by  vete¬ 
ran  writer.  Ideal  feature  material.  About 
500  words.  Send  for  FREE  samples,  low  , 

ALASKA  news  bureau.  Special  assign¬ 
ments  or  weekly  column.  Information. 
Alaska,  519  W.  8th  Ave.,  Suite  205,  An¬ 
chorage,  AK  99501.  Phone  (907)  279- 
2252. 

rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640  < 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202.  ! 

MONEY 

AUTOMOTIVE 

YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217. 

_ CARTOONS _ 

POLITICAL  CARTOONS 

Nationally  known,  award  winning  major 
metro  dailjr  political  cartoonist  with  inci¬ 
sive  graphic  appeal  and  killer  instinct, 
TELLS  IT  LIKE  IT  IS!  Free  standing  so¬ 
cial  issues  included  with  news  breaking 
political  stories  in  horizontal  format. 
Masterful  caricatures  of  headliners. 
Available  5  times  weekly.  Write  for  rates 
and  samples.  Box  5521,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOT  NEW  COLUMN  by  career  newspa¬ 
per  man,  veteran  CBer.  Breezy  writing, 
packed  with  valuable  information  for 
new  and  long-time  CBers.  20  million  CB 
owners.  Send  for  FREE  samples, 
rates — Flager  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  1640 
Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY  14202. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

O.O.— Wit,  comment,  humour  and  satire 
in  an  ultra-unique  way.  Free  samples: 
Box  5346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


FRIENDS  ...  we  never  met  .  .  .  The 
fastest  growing,  syndicated  dating  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  country.  Contains  respecta¬ 
ble,  personal  ads  from  your  specific 
community.  Also  has  a  SENIOR'S 
CORNER  for  people  over  60.  Designed 
for  family  publications  and  FANTASTIC 
for  TV  magazines.  Creates  more  read¬ 
ership,  circulation,  advertisement  and 
expansion.  Camera-ready,  issued  FREE 
each  week.  Send  tor  details.  Dial  Syndi¬ 
cations,  Box  351,  Warwick,  Rl  02886. 


TROPICAL  FISH 

FANTASTIC  GROWTH  HOBBY.  Weekly 
500  words  by  nationally  hobbyist  and 
communications  pro.  Create  reader  en¬ 
thusiasm,  stimulates  ads.  Low  introduc¬ 
tion  rates.  For  free  samples  write:  B. 
Gebhardt,  175  Clare,  Boston,  MA 
02136. 


_ GARDENING _ 

THE  PART  TIME  GARDENER— Refresh¬ 
ing,  knowledgeable  weekly  column  with 
pertinent  photos  by  experienced,  widely 
recognized  garden  writer.  Plus  timely 
tips  to  ad  department.  Send  for  FREE 
sample  and  low  rates.  Flagler  &  Nelson, 
Inc.,  1640  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo,  NY 
14202. 


“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples.  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  on  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7  (lharles 
Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 

MOVIES  78 

A  new  syndicated  column  of  film  re¬ 
views.  Bi-weekly  mailing  of  individual  re¬ 
views  including  stills  of  every  major  re¬ 
lease.  Rates  available  on  request.  For 
FREE  SAMPLESand  further  information 
contact:  Eleanor  Goldstein,  SIRS,  P.O. 
Box  2507,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33432. 


"INSIDE  TRACK" — Weekly  syndicated 
column  of  news  “inside"  the  music  bus¬ 
iness.  Written  by  former  record  pro¬ 
ducer.  Now  in  its  second  successful 
year.  Send  for  samples.  Jerden  Indus¬ 
tries,  Inc.,  P.O,  Box  3925,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009. 


OUTDOOR  FEATURES 

READERS  don't  miss  the  WILDERNESS 
WISDOM  column— until  they  have  read 
it.  Samples,  rates:  Mallard  East,  P.O. 
Box  237,  Pittsville,  Md.'21850. 


PUZZLES  create  devoted  readers: 
Bonus-Words,  Wiggly-Words:  witty  quip. 
Info  50t.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena,  CA  90248. 

_ REFERENCE _ 

“HISTORICAL  ANNIVERSARIES 
OF  NOTABLE  PEOPLE,  1979" 
Booklet  lists  more  than  300  prominent 
and  interesting  persons  with  major  an¬ 
niversaries  next  year — centennials,  ses- 
quicentennials,  bicentennials,  etc.  Good 
source  of  ideas  for  articles,  sidebars, 
tie-ins.  Day-by-day  index.  1980  edition 
also  ready,  1978  still  available.  $4  each, 
all  three  for  $10.  Please  enclose  pay¬ 
ment,  mention  E&P.  Murphy's  Lists,  60 
E.  42,  New  York,  NY  10017. 


If  you've  always  wanted  an  accurate  na¬ 
tional  sports  column  for  your  weekly,  but 
couldn't  afford  one,  then  now  is  the  time 
to  start  Locker  Roomers.  Ve^  low 
prices.  Free  samples.  Gardiner  Sports 
Publications  Co.,  Carman,  II  61425. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples, 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


SUCCESSFUL  management  of  the  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  classified  advertising  medium 
detailed  in  the  300  page  book  "Principles 
and  Practises  of  Classified  Advertising”. 
Produced  by  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  professionals  in  the  industry, 
subjects  cover  everything  from  budgeting 
and  rates  to  copy  writing  and  promotion. 
Take  advantage  of  this  growth  medium  by 
sending  for  your  copy  today.  Send  $8.95 
plus  ($1.50  for  shipping)  and  mailing  de¬ 
tails  tO:  Principles  and  Practises,  c/o  AN- 
CAM,  Box  223,  Danville,  IL  61832. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  News¬ 
paper.”  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says:  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 


SPECIALIZED  MAGAZINE 
Rapidly  expanding  major  market  is  waiting 
for  this  venture.  Conservative  2^month 
study/projection  for  monthly  indicates 
substantial  earnings.  This  is  an  exciting 
business  proposition  with  regional  as  well 
as  national  appeal.  Estimated  $300,000 
needed.  Write  P.O.  Box  380591,  Miami,  FL 
33138. 


ENTERTAINER® 

An  Entertainment,  Music  and  Leisure 
oriented  publication  currently  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  major  markets  is  now  available  to 
distributors  in  Zones  1. 2,3,4,  and  5.  You 
can  now  own  your  own  E.ntertainment 
Newspaper  without  all  the  production  has¬ 
sles.  WE  MAKE  IT  EASY!  The  Entertainer  is 
proven— not  new.  Five  figure  investment 
required.  No  Writing,  Printing,  or  Art  Ex¬ 
perience  Necessary.  Write  The  Entertainer, 
1347  So.  3rd  St.,  Louisville,  KY  40208;  or 
call  (502)  636-2541.  Perfect  one  or  two 
person  operation. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89.  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  mergers,  sales.  We  have 
buyers  ready  to  pay  top  prices  for  sound, 
established  properties.  No  charge  for  con¬ 
sultation.  620  W.  Main  St.,  McMinnville, 
TN  37110.  (615)  473-2104  or  473-.3715. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


NOBODY  WILL  WORK  HARDER 
TO  SELL  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  .  .  . 
at  fair  market  value,  in  confidence,  with¬ 
out  disrupting  your  business. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  212— Galva,  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270  days— 932-2642  evenings 
Appraisals— Consultation 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


JIMMY  CROWE 
Ownership  Changes 
Proven  Management  Systems 
23  years  experience  in  every  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry.  12  Cutler  O.,  Savan¬ 
nah,  GA.  31405  (912)  925-8666  or  925- 
8662. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO 
Newspaper  Service,  Inc. 
Newspaper  Sales,  Appraisals, 
Consultations 

(We  handle  different  properties,  all  types, 
from  our  two  offices.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL.  "Norton  Office," 
P.O.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  Office 
phone  (913)  877-3407. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  "Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,”  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66207.  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Broker 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 


MEL  HODELL.  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


$100,000  DOWN 

$400,000  gross,  California  suburban 
weekly.  Snyder  Newspaper  Brokers,  P.O. 
Box  308,  Lindsay,  CA  93247,  Joseph  A. 
Snyder,  Broker,  Kenneth  A.  Snyder. 
Salesman. 


LARGE  CALIFORNIA  weekly  $40,000 
down— rapid  growth  22  miles  from  larger 
town.  Need  fiaancjallyftroog  publisher  Jo 
build  paper.  Fine  climate.  Snyder  NEWS- 
PAPEf?  Brokers,  P.O.  Box  308,  Lindsay,  Ca 
92347, 


TWO  WEEKLIES  in  prime  California  market 
for  tourism  and  retirement.  Plus  strong 
print  shop.  $200,CW0  gross.  Partnership 
problems  force  sale.  Looking  for  im¬ 
mediate  close.  Write:  Publisher,  17801 
Kilkenny  Rd.,  Los  Gatos,  CA  95030. 


The  "NOTHING  HAPPENED  TODAY” 
newspaper.  The  Flagstaff  News  is  for  sale. 
Originally  asking  $120,000.  Now  Asking 
$82,000  incl.  plant  and  prop.  Send  your 
replies  to  P.O.  Box  1296,  Flagstaff,  AZ 
86001  orcall  (602)  774-6868  or  774-1259. 


TWO  NORTH  TEXAS  Weeklies  in  nearby 
towns,  $130,000  and  $20,000  gross  class. 
New  equipment.  Sale  includes  interest  in 
central  plant.  Will  sell  as  package  only; 
with  29%  down.  Box  5140,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FLORIDA  East  Coast  Weekly. 

Tremendous  growth  area. 

Gross  over  100.000. 

Will  sell  all  or  partial. 

Write  Box  5967,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


FIND  YOUR  OWN  GOLD  in  the  West. 
60.000  controlled  circulation  weekly  in 
class  AAA  market.  Now  making  money; 
near  unlimited  potential.  $500,000.  Fin¬ 
ancial  options  open.  FYincipals  only.  Box 
6017,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  SUBURBAN  IN  $450,000  gross 
class,  quick  sale  $325,000  (owner  has 
chance  to  buy  daily).  Must  have  $100,(X)0 
cash  down  or  don't  reply. 

CHICAGO  SUBURBAN,  $275,000  gross 
class,  rich  area,  much  room  for  growth  in 
gross  and  net,  $200,000  with  $60,000 
cash  down. 

Others; 


Montana  Co.  St . $115,000 

Kansas,  wide  area  . 62,500 

Nebraska  Co.  St . 120.000 


(All  require  29°o  cash  down.) 

Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  KS, 
67654. 


ESTABLISHED  SHOPPER— California  city 
of  100,(X)0,  reasonably  priced.  This  Mom 
and  Pop  paper  is  presently  making  its 
owners  a  fine  living.  Need  aggressive,  pro¬ 
fessional  owners  for  growth.  Box  6029, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROGRESSIVE,  AWARD-WINNING  weekly 
located  in  hunting,  fishing  area.  Good 
equipment,  help  available,  circulation 
around  15{)0,  price  negotiable.  Newspa¬ 
per.  Box  338.  Callaway,  NB  68825. 
phone  (308)  836-2326.  All  replies 
answered. 


7-PUBLICATION  WEEKLY  GROUP  in 
Zone  5  within  growth  pattern  of  booming 
metro  area  of  400,000^.  Includes  both 
paid  and  free  papers,  both  suburban  and 
community  markets.  Present  owner  has 
doubled  gross  to  present  level  of 
$8(X),0CX)-r.  Modest  but  consistent  cash 
flow.  Price  1 10°'o  of  gross  plus  real  estate. 
Write  Owner,  Box  6037,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ESTABLISHED  PENNSYLVANIA  shopper 
in  major  area.  This  paper  is  presently  mak¬ 
ing  its  owner  a  good  living.  Personal 
reasons  force  immediate  sale.  $50,000 
price  includes  all  equipment.  Box  6045, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SKI  AREA  WEEKLY,  ROCKIES 
$75,000  with  %20.000  cash  down.  Growth 
fantastic.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Nor¬ 
ton,  KS  67654. 


SOUTHEAST  LOUISIANA  weekly  grossed 
$83,000  in  1976  and  $97,000  in  1977  with 
no  job  shop  and  no  plant.  Excellent  5000 
community  for  husband-wife  team. 
$124,500with  29%  down.  Principals  only. 
Owner  has  other  paper  interests.  Box 
6040,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  COASTAL  WEEKLY,  2  years 
old,  grossing  135,000,  absentee  owner 
makes  potential  excellent.  $135,(XX)  cash. 
Box  60^,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEAUTIFUL  UPSTATE  N.Y.  aggressive 
weekly,  solid  position,  grossing  $200,(X)0 
plus,  exciting  expansion  potential, 
$35,000  down,  easy  terms.  Editor  retiring, 
will  work  up  to  1  year  at  modest  salary  for 
new  owners,  who  must  settle  here.  Princi¬ 
pals  only.  Box  6033,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  ARE  seeking  to  purchase  a  non-daily 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  Preferably  with  more  than  5,(X)0 
paid  circulation.  We  have  excellent  finan¬ 
cial  and  journalistic  credentials.  Please 
send  details,  copies  of  your  publication  to 
Box  3748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Profitable  or  not.  Prefer  Midwest  or  Mid¬ 
south  location,  but  will  consider  any  loca¬ 
tion.  Box  5584,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  would  like  to  see  your  small  daily 
newspaper  remain  a  locally  owned,  com¬ 
munity-oriented  newspaper,  we  are  the 
couple  you  are  seeking.  Vife  are  seeking  to 
purchase  a  small  daily  or  large  weekly 
newspaper  with  a  long-term  record  of  prof¬ 
itability.  We  have  excellent  financial  and 
journalistic  credentials.  Please  send  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  5754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  ARE  SEEKING  small  weekly  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin.  All  offers 
considered  to  make  a  dream  come  true. 
Box  6002,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

TRADE  MAGAZINE  serving  cattle  industry 
in  Northwest.  12,000  circulation. 
$20,000.  Northwest  (iattleman,  P.O.  Box 
1586,  Bozeman,  MT  59715. 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 

ITEK  Positive  Print  Maker.  Daylight 
Printmaking  operation.  Per  print  cost 
cheaper  than  PMT.  Reduces  and  enlarges. 
Excellent  for  comp  room.  Includes  glass 
screen  for  halftones,  step  and  repeat  pro¬ 
cess  and  one  case  of  material,  $3600.  Call 
(517)  463-6071. 

CIRCULATION 

BERKELEY  SMALL  vending  machines, 
200  K-33s,  armored  hood  boxes,  newly  re¬ 
painted,  plenty  of  spare  parts.  $60.00 
each.  80  Bubble  tops,  some  need  work, 
$35.00  each.  50  Motelers,  $25.00  each. 
FOB  Chicago,  (312)  525-0288. 

ENGRAVING 

MICRO-DYNE  ETCHERS— High  speed  sys¬ 
tem  for  zinc  or  magnesium  plates.  Fine 
condition.  Contact  Purchasing  Dept.,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  (213)  972-5186. 

FACSIMILE 

MUIRHEAD  FACSIMILE  transmission  sys¬ 
tem.  Fine  condition.  Contact  Purchasing 
Dept.,  Los  Angeles  Times,  (213)972-5186. 

MAILROOM 

USED  MULLER  INSERTER  with  6  sta¬ 
tions.  Reconditioned.  Excellent  condition. 
Graphic  Management  Associates.,  Circula¬ 
tion  &  Mailroom  Systems  Div.,  1 1  Main  St., 
Southboro,  MA  01772  (617)  481-8562. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER  WITH  HAND- 
FLY  TABLE  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 
Box  5352,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Available  immediatelood  condition.  Box 
3943,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  MARK  IV  COUNTER 
STACKER.  Excellent  condition.  Box  4536, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  BAGS 


SAVE  $$$$/BUY  HI-DENSITY  POLY 
BAGS— All  sizes  bags  and  bundle  wraps. 
Send  specs  for  quote  to  PCE,  20  N.  How¬ 
ard,  Aberdeen,  MD  21001.  Call  (301) 
575-6500. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT-ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704,  (714)  556-7130. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961-$2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters.  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUWRITER  II.  5  years  old.  Like  new, 
67  fonts  and  3  width  plugs,  spare  parts 
kit,  all  for  only  $4500.  Call  (517)  463-6071. 


COMPLETE  HENDRIX  OCR  front  end  sys¬ 
tem.  Includes  1  OCR,  5700  controller,  2 
57(X)  terminals,  Decitek  tape  reader,  2 
Royal  typewriters.  Make  oHer  to  Dave 
Hardy  or  (xeorge  Uhland,  (303)  275-2323. 
Daily  Record,  Box  111,  Canon  City,  CO 
81212. 


FOR  SALE 

4 — Harris  Intertype  Fototronic  TXFs 

2—  Compugraphic  #4962 

3 —  Photon  #532’s 

Contact  Mr.  Bill  Culver,  Mr.  Joe  Horner,  or 
Mr.  Mac  Daley,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
208  W,  Church  Ave.,  Knoxville,  TN  (615) 
523-3131. 


2  MERGENTHALER  LINOFILM  Wide 
Range  Super  Quick,  serial  #  695  and  740 
with  extra  reader,  reader  head,  cards, 
lamps.  4'  magazine  and  other  spare  parts. 
190H  Compstar  with  5V2,  8,  9, 10  lens  and 
9  point  Corona  and  Spartan  Book 
filmstrips.  Justape  Junior  with  2  Burpee 
readers.  Bruning  page  proofing  machine. 
Trim-0- Saw.  Contact  B.  L  N^son,  Enid 
Publishing  Company,  P.  0.  Drawer  1192, 
Enid,  Okla.  73701.  (405)  233-6600. 


COMPLETE  CODE  typesetting  system  now 
producing  120  standard  pages  per  week. 
Includes  3  Harris  6{X)'s,  Harris  1100  and  7 
AKI  perforators.  Best  offer.  Palmer  Bate¬ 
man  (201)  722-3000. 


2  HARRIS  no  EDITING,  proofing  termi¬ 
nals.  3  years  old,  good  condition.  Now 
available.  $8000  each.  Contact;  Lamont 
Odett  Jr.,  Antelope  Valley  Press,  P.O.  Box 
880,  Palmdale,  Calif.  93550.  (805)  273- 
2700,  ext  18. 


SCANAGRAVER,  Fairchild,  85  screen; 
Executive  Hammond  Easy-Kaster,  Model 
EK6B;  Gas  6  column  casting  box;  Mat 
roller.  Available  immediately.  (401)  421- 
5652,  421-4769. 


PRESSES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  4-unit  grease  lubri¬ 
cated  side  leg  on  one  unit.  Available  June. 
CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
257  Stump  Road 

Lapeer,  Ml  48446  (313)  664-7050 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  five  unit  folders.  Three 
units  and  1  folder  operational.  2  units  and 
1  folder  in  repairable  condition.  $85,000 
firm.  Available  January  1,  1979.  Phone: 
(201)  794-0400.  Contact  Mr.  Jonas. 


VANGUARD  4-units  with  folder.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  1976.  Must  sell  due  to  merger. 
See  it  run  at  Southern  Iowa  Press, 
Fremont,  lA  (515)  933-4241. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payment  must  accompany  order) 

Add  $1.50  tor  box  service  and  count 
as  an  additional  line  m  your  copy 

OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

Add  $1 .50  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


1-week  —  $1.90  per  line 
2  weeks  —  $1.75  per  line  per  issue 

3- weeks  —  $1.55  per  line  per  issue 

4- weeks  —  $1.40  per  line  per  issue 

1  week  —  $2.60  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  $2  10  per  line  per  issue 


PREPAYMENT  REQUIRED  in  the  following  categories:  Features  Available  News¬ 
papers  for  Sale  Positions  Wanted 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decora¬ 
tions.  changes  your  classified  ad  to  display  The  rate  tor  display-classified  is 
$4  75  per  agate  line  $6600  per  column  inch  minimum  space 

Count  approximately  39  characters  andior  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Clossifiad  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Editor  li  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Name  _ 

Address  _ 

City -  State  Zip 

Phone  _ 

Authorized  by  _ 

□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 

To  Run:  _  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Classification 

(Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear) 

Copy:  Print  or  type  copy  on  separate  sheet  of  paper 
and  attach  to  this  order  blank. 

Mail  to:  editor  a  publisher  •  575  Lexington  Ave.  •  New  York,  N  Y.  10022 
(212)  7S2-7OS0  ext.  307 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BUY 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel,  cross  perforating  Vii  and  V2,  an 
upper  balloon  former.  Contact: 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612 

PH;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


8  UNIT  Folders  Goss  Universal  presently 
twined  3  and  5 
12  WOOD  Auto  Pasters 
10  Goss  Auto  Pasters 
4  UNIT  Hoe  Colormatic  21 V?  cutoff 
4UNIT  Goss  (^immunity  with  SC  folder 
4  Goss  Headliner  units  23  9/60 
2  Goss  Headliner  Units  22% 

2  Angle  Bar  rests 
4  Unit  Wood  22% 

Bramble  Professional  Press,  Inc. 

Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011 


MERGENTHALER  NEWSMASTER— Large 
4-unit  (2  around)  rotary  offset  press  (to  64 
pages  tab)  similar  to  and  will  interface  with 
Goss  Urbanite,  but  half  the  used  price  of 
an  Urbanite.  Howard  Sheldon,  (213)  630- 
1850. 


GOSS  URBANITE  available.  4  to  8  units 
with  multiple  folders,  drives  and  color. 
Contact;  IPEC,  Inc.,  401  N.  Leavitt, 
Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex 
25-4388. 


GREGG  IMPRINTER  22%  inch  for  urbanite 
or  Cottrell  845.  No  reasonable  offer  re¬ 
fused.  Contact  IPEC  inc.,  401  North 
Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


APPROXIMATELY  150  K  and  F  saddles  for 
55  inch  web,  22%  cutoff,  and  plate  prepa¬ 
ration  equipment.  Available  immediately. 
Write  Box  5874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INLAND  OF  KANSAS  CITY 
Marketplace  for  Metropolitan  Presses 


7-Unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
Press  with  double  2:1  H  D 
folder  with  double  upper 
formers  2  color  humps,  90° 
stagger,  23-9/16”  cutoff, 
compression-lock-up,  Hoe 
R  T  P  Croup  Drive, 

SN  3173.  Mfg  1930's 

7-Unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
Press  with  Goss  3:2  Imperial 
Single  Folder  (mfg.  1974) 
with  double  upper  formers 
and  skip  slitters.  2  color 
humps,  90°  stagger,  23-9/16” 
cutoff,  compression  lock-up, 
Hoe  R  T  P  Group  Drive 
SN  3080.  Mfg  1950's 

9-Unit  Hoe  Color  Convertible 
Press  with  Goss  3:2  Imperial 
Single  Folder  with  double 
upper  formers,  skip  slitters, 
4  color  humps,  90°  stagger, 
23-9/16”  cutoff,  compression 
lock-up,  Hoe  R  T  P  ,SN3105 

12-Unit  Goss  Mark  I  Head¬ 
liner  Press  with  2  Goss 
Imperial  single  delivery 
double  upper  formers  SN 
2184,  Mfg.  1955-57.  Tension 
lock-up,  120°  stagger,  22-3/4 
cutoff,  AC  unit  type  drive,  12 
wood  reels 

12-Umt  Hoe  Colormatic  Press 
with  2  Hoe  3:2  H  D  folders, 
22-3/4”  cutoff,  135°  stagger, 
1  G  F  and  1  Hurletron  unit 
type  press  drive,  6  wood 
reels  and  6  Hoe  reels 

1  Goss  2:1  Double  Folder, 
SN  2070,  22-3/4”  cutoff 


8  Cline  reels,  tensions  & 
pasters 

1  G.E.  Ignition  Unit  Type 
Press  Drive  with  9-50  D  C. 
H  P  motors 

One  11-Unit  Goss  Mark  I 
Headliner  Press  with  two 
double  2:1  folders,  double 
upper  formers,  A-80-  22-3/4” 
cutoff,  Mfg  early  19.50's 
Goss  reels,  tensions  and 
pasters,  90°  stagger,  tension 
lock-up,  4  color  humps,  1 
color  half  deck 


4  Goss  Headliner  Mark  I 
printing  units,  SN  2.352,  Mfg 
1962,  A-82  23-9/16  "  cutoff, 
90°  stagger,  tension  lock-up 
complete  with  Goss  reels, 
tension  and  pasters 

1  Hoe  Single  Delivery  3  2 
folder  with  double  upper 
formers 

Goss  Mark  I  and  Mark  II 
portable  fountains  New  style 
right  and  left  hand,  33” 
roller 

6-Unit  Wood  Metropolitan 
Press  with  3:2  Metropolitan 
folders,  CE  Press  Drive,  6 
wood  reels,  tension  lock-up, 
22-3/4”  cutoff,  120°  stagger 

4  Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 
Printing  Units  (58”  Web 
width)  SN  2088,  mfg  1951, 
22-3/4”  cutoff. 


Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  66215 
(913)492-9050  Telex  42362 


MARKETPLACE  FOR 
SELECT,  PRE-OWNED 
WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-unit  Fairchild  News  King  Web 
Offset  press  with  color  king  Vz  &  Vt 
og  folder.  30  hp  G.E.  press  drive. 
SN  N208  MFG.  in  1966. 

1  Fairchild  News  King  4  page  prtg. 
unit  with  circumferential  register. 
SN  N-299,  MFG.  in  1968. 

4-unit  Fairchild  Color  King  Web 
Offset  Press  with  Vz  &  ’4  page  jaw 
folder,  40  h.p.  press  drive. 

MFG.  in  1962-63. 

6-unit  Cottrell  V-15A  Web  Offset 
Press  with  H.D.  Vz  &  V*  page 
folder.  Accumeter  pasters,  web 
detectors,  50  h.p.  press  drive. 

SN  5633,  MFG.  in  1973 

2-unit  Fairchild  News  King  Web 
Offset  Press  with  Vz  &  Vt  page 
folder,  15  h.p.  press  drive.  SN  231, 
MFG.  in  19^. 

Call,  Write  or  Wire: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr.,  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  USA  6621 5 
(91 3)  492-9050  Telex  42362 


GOSS  COMMUNITY,  2  Units  and  Folder. 
AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY. 

(415)  495-6010. 


URBANITE  FOLDER  WITH  %  AND  ‘.'z 
1970.  CONTACT  BOX  4272,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
1975  KING  PRESS.  5  UNIT  DAILY  KING.  7 
years  left  on  10  year  lease.  Write  for 
further  information  to;  Press,  P.O.  Box 
15093,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 


S/C  COMBINATION  folder  with  double 
parallel. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  St. 

Chicago,  IL  60612 

PH:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


FAIRCHILD  News  King  4  units,  web  offset 
newspaper  with  Color  King  ■'z"  and  Vt" 
folder.  Available  immediately.  Call  Mr. 
Koravos  (617)  475-3210. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  folders 
Goss  SU  folder 
Goss  Suburban  folder 
Goss  Suburban  presses  and  units 
Goss  Suburban  S/C  combo  folder 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Urbanite  %  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Goss  Urbanite  units,  1970 

Goss  Signature  23  9/16  '  x  38  ",  5  unit, 

1971 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 


IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  S/C  FOLDER  PLUS  1 
COMMUNITY  OIL-BATH  UNIT.  (213)  361- 
7351. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7900  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 


LEARN  HOW  an  E&P  Classified  can  put 
you  to  work;  sell  or  seek  equipment,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services;  or  maybe  find  that  prof¬ 
itable  weekly  you’ve  always  wanted  to  own. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC 
folder  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DIDDE-GLASER  INSERTER 
Minimum  3  stations 
Box  5163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Duplex  Unitubular  Stereo 
equipment  for  800  series. 
We  buy  and  sell  used 
letter  press  newspaper 
equipment. 

P.O.  Box  455 
Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 


NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  24P  INSERTER 
Must  see  In  operation. 

Box  4050,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  227  INSERTER 
in  very  good  condition. 

Box  4538,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  72P  INSERTER 
Advise  price  and  availability. 
Box  4499,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  SYTLE 

COTTRELL  V  22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


SHERIDAN  48P  INSERTER 
Must  see  in  operation 
Box  4537,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  251  OR  257 
COUNTER  STACKER. 

BOX  1789.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


50HP  DC  GE  type  drives  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  6  unit  and  folder  Goss  Head¬ 
liner,  Ignitron  tube  controls.  Brader  Indus¬ 
tries.  Inc.,  37-28  27th  St.,  Long  Island 
City.  NY  11101. 


FERAG  H-500  STACKER 
IN  GOOD  CONDITION 
Box  5381,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  Used  Graphic  Electronics 
Photo-Lathes.  Will  pay  top  prices  and  pick 
up  at  your  establishment.  Call  (404)  873- 
3257— Mr.  Greenway. 


MGD  Metro  Reader  OCR-B 
G.P.O.  Box  2408 
San  Juan,  P.R.  00936 
(809)  764-3000 
Contact  America  Colon 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING 

REPRESENTATIVES 


MALLON,  INC. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10017 
Advertising  Representatives 
(25  years) 

•  Special  Editions 
•  Trade  Publications 
•  Association  Magazine 
•  National  Consumer  periodicals 
TOLL  FREE:  800-257-7880  EXT.  561 
IN  NEW  JERSEY:  800-322-8650  EXT.  561 
IN  NEW  YORK  CITY:  (212)  986-9454 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  BUILDERS  Enterprises  has 
8  years  of  successful  experience  with 
telephone  sales  in  major  markets  (over 
100,000  circulation).  We  are  now  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  start  one  major  account.  Please 
call:  Mark  Hanssel,  President,  (716)  631- 
8544.  We  are  available  anywhere  in  the 
continental  US,  or  Canada. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


COMPUTER 


SPECIALIZING  IN  CUSTOM 
PROGRAMING  AND  IMPLEMENTING 
•Operator  Training 
•Vendor-independant  hardware/ 
•software  analysis 
•Computer  systems  conversion 
.  .  .  AND  MORE  .  .  . 

FJG  SYSTEMS  CONSULTING  INC 
127  E.  59th  ST. 

NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
(212)  421-1950 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  ri([ging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  PiofKsional  Press  Engineering 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


LEGAL  CONSULTANTS 


WEEKLY,  SMALL  DAILY  LEGAL  SER¬ 
VICES.  William  E.  Larrabee,  Attorney, 
1017-A  Broadway,  Mattoon,  Illinois, 
61938,  (217)258-6446,  Journalism  grad, 
law  grad  U.  of  Illinois.  Experienced  com¬ 
munity  journalist. 


Help 


Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  seeking  applicants  for  master's 
program  with  three  or  more  years’  media 
experience.  Half-time  graduate  assistant- 
ships  for  1979-80  academic  year  paying  a 
stipend  and  full  tuition  are  available  for 
best  qualified  applicants.  Write  for  details 
to:  Chairman,  Graduate  Studies,  School  of 
Journalism,  218  Carnegie  Building.  Uni¬ 
versity  Park,  PA  16802. 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  Professor  in 
Journalism  to  teach  in  news-editorial 
sequence.  Opportunity  to  teach  broadcast 
journalism.  PhD,  MA  or  MS  with  experi¬ 
ence.  Deadline  November  15,  1978.  Re¬ 
sume  and  transcript  tO:  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  Speech,  Tele¬ 
communication,  Radford  College,  Rad¬ 
ford,  Va.  24142.  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


COMMUNICATIONS:  Full-time  faculty 
needed  for  spring  1979  to  teach  broadcast 
or  print  journalism,  including  Reporting 
Methods,  Public  Affairs,  Broadcasting.  MA 
minimum,  professional  experience  essen¬ 
tial,  teaching  experience  desired.  Position 
begins  January  15, 1979.  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity  Employer.  Write:  Ralph  A.  Swain,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Public  Communications,  Wheeling  Col¬ 
lege,  Wheeling,  W.V.  26003. 


JOURNALISM,  Assistant  Professor,  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  print  courses, 
beginning  September  1979;  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred,  professional  experience  required: 
salary  highly  competitive;  application 
deadline  November  24.  Letter  and  resume 
to  Dr.  Rex  M.  Fuller,  Head,  (department  of 
(Communication  Arts,  James  Madison  Uni¬ 
versity,  Harrisonburg,  Va.  22807.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  OR  ASSOCIATE  Professor  of 
Journalism  in  radio-television  news  sequ¬ 
ence.  Opening  starting  September,  1979. 
MA  rer^ired:  professional  experience 
and/or  PhD  preferred.  Send  resume  to; 
John  W.  Spalding,  Head,  Mass  Communi¬ 
cations,  585  Manoogian  Hall,  Wayne  State 
University,  Detroit,  Ml  48202.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


INSTRUCTOR  OR  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR  in  Journalism  beginning  spring 
semester,  1979;  PhD  preferred,  ABD  ac¬ 
ceptable:  5  years  experience  in  journalistic 
work;  12  hour  teaching  load  with  some 
Public  Information  responsibilities.  Tenure 
track  position.  Mail  letter  of  application, 
resume,  graduate  transcripts  and  3  letters 
of  recommendation  tO;  Or.  Mary  Henze, 
Acting  Chairman,  Department  or  English 
and  Journalism,  -University  of  Central  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Conway,  AR  72032,  by  20 
November  1978.  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.C. 

Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  Applicants 
must  have  PhD  from  a  recognized  univer¬ 
sity  and  should  possess  administrative 
ability,  significant  academic  background 
in  teaching  and  research,  and  de¬ 
monstrated  professionalism  in  the  field  of 
journalism.  Undergraduate  program  em¬ 
phasizes  news-editorial  and  advertising 
sequences;  MA  and  PhD  programs  offered. 
School,  news-editorial,  advertising  and 
graduate  s^uences  are  accredited  by 
ACEJ.  Appointment  to  begin  no  later  than 
July  1,  1979,  preferable  sooner.  Applica¬ 
tions  and  supporting  materials  must  reach 
Dr.  Gordon  B.  Cleveland,  Chairman  of  the 
Search  Committee,  206  South  Building 
005A,  UNC/CH,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  by 
December  1,  1978.  UNC/CH  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


STARTING  SEPTEMBER,  1979.  Assistant 
professor  tenure  track  position  in 
magazine  journalism.  Must  have  signifi¬ 
cant  professional  experience;  MA  requried: 
PhD  preferred.  Deadline  January  15, 
1979.  Contact  Dr.  John  F.  Pettibone, 
Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State 
University,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43403. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 


TENURE  TRACK  POSITION  open  Sep¬ 
tember  1979  teaching  advertising  princi¬ 
ples,  broadcast  and  print  advertising  and 
agency  operations.  Professional  experi¬ 
ence  required,  PhD  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred;  assistant  or  associate 
level.  Send  vitae  and  three  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Dr.  E.S.  Lorimor,  Com¬ 
munications  Department,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman,  Washington 
99164.  Application  review  and  selection 
begin  January  15,  1979.  WSU  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


THE  HENRY  W.  GRADY  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication,  The 
University  of  (Georgia,  is  seeking  a  teacher 
of  professorial  rank  with  strong  media  ex¬ 
perience  to  primarily  teach  courses  in 
newspaper  editing  and  reporting.  Person 
with  PhD  preferred.  Salary  would  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  education  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  Appointment  would 
begin  September  1,  1979.  Deadline  for 
applications  is  January  15,  1979.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  and  invites  applications  from 
minority  and  women  candidates.  Write  Dr. 
Jeff  Clark;  Chairman,  Search  (Committee; 
Henry  W.  Grady  School  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication;  The  University  of 
Georgia;  Athens,  GA  30602. 


TWO  TENURE  TRACK  POSITIONS  begin¬ 
ning  Ai^ust,  1979.  1)  Broadcast  jour¬ 
nalism.  Television  news  experience  neces¬ 
sary;  PhD  and  radio  news  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  2)  Reporting  and  newswriting.  Pro¬ 
fessional  experience  necessary;  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred.  Salary  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Submit  resume  to:  Dr.  A.  L.  Lorenz, 
Chairman,  Faculty  Search  Committee,  Col¬ 
lege  of  Journaliism,  Marquette  University, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53233.  An  Equal  Opportun¬ 
ity,  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


ANTICIPATE  OPENING  for  Assistant  Pro¬ 
fessor,  Fall  1979.  PhD  or  equivalent  with 
demonstrated  experience  in  creative  writ¬ 
ing:  non-fiction  (with  substantial  publica¬ 
tion  and  work  experience  in  newspaper 
journalism,  for  example  editing,  report¬ 
ing).  Faculty  encouraged  to  teach  litera¬ 
ture  and  composition.  Deadline  Dec.  1, 
1978.  Replies  will  be  sent  only  to  those 
qualifying  for  interview.  Apply  to:  Mary 
Louise  Briscoe,  Chairman,  (jerartment  of 
English,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15260.  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer.  I 


ATEX 

TOP  PROFESSIONALS 
ARE  KNOWN  BY  THE 
COMPANY  THEY  KEEP! 

We're  ATEX,  only  five  years  old  yet  already  a  leading 
producer  of  large  computerized  text,  editing  and  com¬ 
position  systems.  The  expertise  and  capabilities  of  our 
professional  staff  are  recognized  and  respected 
throughout  the  publishing  and  printing  industry. 

SENIOR 

MARKETING 

SPECIALIST 

You  will  be  responsible  for  providing  pre-sale  and  post¬ 
sale  technical  and  marketing  support  to  the  Publishing 
Systems  field  marketing  organization.  Your  specific  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  preparing  and  reviewing  sys¬ 
tems,  technical  specification,  providing  assistance  at 
sales  presentations  and  customer  demonstrations,  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  development  of  new  market  strategies,  and 
new  product  definition.  You  will  also  be  required  to 
work  closely  with  customers  in  order  to  ensure  success¬ 
ful  system  installation. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  an  energetic,  highly 
motivated  self-starter  with  5  or  more  years  sophisticated 
interactive  computer  systems  applications  experience 
and  at  least  3  years  assembly  language  programming 
experience  on  PDP  11  computer  or  equivalent.  This  po¬ 
sition  requires  customer  orientation,  30%  travel  within 
the  Northeast,  and  the  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
pressure  situations. 

SOFTWARE 

SYSTEMS 

ENGINEERS 

Responsible  for  installing  and  supporting  sophisticated 
real-time  interactive  text-editing  systems,  you  will  test 
software,  design  system  refinements,  and  solve  cus¬ 
tomer  systems  problems.  These  positions  are  located  at 
our  Bedford,  MA  headquarters  and  involve  some  travel. 
The  ability  to  work  well  in  a  customer  environment  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Experience  with  PDP-11  as¬ 
sembly  language  is  also  necessary,  and  experience  with 
printing  and  publishing  applications  is  desirable. 

Ours  is  a  swiftly  moving  company  offering  significant 
reward  and  advancement  to  the  individuals  who  can 
match  our  pace.  Because  of  our  growth  posture,  we 
have  and  anticipate  many  other  opportunities  on  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  levels.  If  you  are  interested  and  qualified,  please 
call  Stephen  E.  Pitt,  Director  of  Recruiting,  at  (617)  275- 
8300  to  arrange  an  immediate  interview  or  forward  your 
resume,  including  salary  history  to  him  at; 
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NEWSPAPER 

MANAGEMENT  OPENINGS 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MGR.  TO  $17,000 
For  75,000  daily  in  the  East.  Position  re¬ 
ports  to  the  circulation  manager  and  will 
be  involved  in  all  sales  and  promotion  and 
training  for  the  circulation  department. 
MAILROOM  SUPT.  TO  $21,000 

For  100,000  daily  m  the  Southeast.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  production  manager 
and  supervises  a  staff  of  40.  Must  have 
strong  background  in  a  similar  position  in  a 
union  environment.  Experience  with  IMU 
would  be  extremely  helpful. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  TO  $18,000 

For  a  small  daily  in  the  Southeastern  US  in 
addition  to  the  daily,  also  have  several 
weeklies  with  circulation  under  50,000. 
Will  report  to  the  publisher  in  this  non 
union/non-guild  environment. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $17,000 

For  25,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  general  manager  and 
will  supervise  12  DM's,  motor  routes,  and 
carriers.  Will  also  have  responsbility  for  the 
mailroom. 

PROMOTION  MANAGER  TO  $25,000 

For  75,000  daily  in  the  East.  Individual  will 
be  responsible  for  building  own  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  be  creative  and  skilled  in  pub¬ 
lic  speaking  and  public  relations. 

ASSISTANT  AD  MGR.  TO  $22,000 

Fora  medium  sized  property  in  the  Eastern 
US.  Must  have  strong  background  in  clas¬ 
sified.  Degree  preferred  but  not  required. 

ZONE  SUPERVISOR  TO  $20,000 

For  large  Eastern  daily.  Will  report  to  the 
circulation  director  and  should  have  prior 
experience  in  inner  city  operations.  Will 
supervise  7  district  managers.  Property  is 
part  of  large  newspaper  chain  with  good 
growth  opportunities. 

ASST.  CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  TO  $28,000 
For  large  metro  daily  in  the  Southeastern 
US  Sould  have  prior  classified  manage¬ 
ment  experience  in  a  similar  marketplace. 
Degree  highly  desirable. 

DIR.  PROMO.  &  RESEARCH  TO  $22,000 
For  medium  size  property  on  the  West 
Coast.  Must  have  good  knowledge  of 
newspaper  industry  and  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  advertising  mediums.  Will 
report  to  the  advertising  director  and  prior 
experience  is  required. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  TO  $22,000 
For  30,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  publisher,  and  ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  have  strong  background  in  circu¬ 
lation  sales  and  increasing  circulation. 

CIRC.  PROMO.  SPECIALIST  TO  $25,000 
Will  serve  on  the  staff  of  the  circulation 
director  for  this  group  of  dailies  in  the 
East.  Will  work  in  all  areas  regarding  circu¬ 
lation  for  this  progressive  group  of  papers. 
A  degree  is  highly  desirable. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  TO  $35,000 

For  50,000  daily  in  the  Southwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  general  manager  and 
will  supervise  a  total  of  100  employees  in 
this  non-union  environment.  This  includes 
the  mailroom  operations. 

RETAIL  AD  MGR.  TO  $35,000 

For  a  metro  daily  in  the  eastern  US.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  ad  director  and  super¬ 
vises  a  staff  of  45.  Must  have  prior  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  competitive  marketplace  and  a 
strong  manager  and  motivator  of  people. 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  MGR.  TO  $35,000 

For  large  metro  daily  in  the  Southeastern 
US.  Position  reports  to  the  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  and  supervise  a  staff  of  20.  Should 
have  degree,  preferably  in  marketing  or 
business  and  have  prior  experience  in  a 
large  daily  dealing  with  major  accounts. 

HOME  DELIVERY  MGR.  TO  $35,000 

For  large  metro  daily  in  the  Midwest.  Posi¬ 
tion  reports  to  the  circulation  manager  in 
this  highly  competitive  area.  Must  have  a 
strong  sales/marketing  orientation  and 
have  prior  experience  in  a  metro  market. 

AH  Positions  Fee  Paid 
Send  resume  m  confidence  or  coll 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  CO. 

Executive  Search  Consultants 
Posi  OH.ee  Bo*  905 
6)0  East  Baltimore  P.ke 
Wedia.  Pennsylvonto  19063 


INVESTOR-PARTNER  needed  by  fast  grow¬ 
ing  area  3  legal  weekly  community  newspa¬ 
per  with  terrific  growth  potential.  Person 
selected  will  work  directly  with  publisher. 
Broad  newspaper  experience  needed,  with 
sales  promotional  and  decision-making 
abilities  a  must.  Write  Box  6009,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  or  call  304-472-3123. 


General  Manager— To  $40,000 
Sales  oriented  General  Manager  wanted 
for  our  free  community  newspaper.  Must 
be  able  to  direct  winning  sales  effort.  Tak¬ 
ing  our  time  to  find  the  right  person  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  longterm  committment. 
Salary  and  override  commission  program 
mean  $35-40,000  to  start  with  paper  now 
at  half  its  full  potential.  Great'medium  size 
town  in  Zone  5.  Young,  aggressive,  ex- 
tremely  successful,  community  oriented 
company.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  5851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER-TO  $22,000 
Rapidly  growing  youth-oriented  newspaper 
chain  (New  York,  Florida  and  Ohio)  seeks 
extremely  hard-working  general  manager 
to  oversee  entire  operation.  Knowledge  in 
ad  sales,  promotion,  layout  and  production 
and  editorial.  Staff  of  21.  15%  travel  to 
help  set  up  and  co-ordinate  new  papers. 
Resume  and  strong  letter  to  Good  Times, 
230  Arlington  Circle,  East  Hills,  NY  11548. 


WIDESPREAD  COMMUNICATIONS  COM¬ 
PANY  seeks  financial  manager  who  can  es¬ 
tablish  and  administer  systems  for  radio, 
TV  and  newspaper  properties  and  simul¬ 
taneously  assist  top  management  incorpo¬ 
rate  direction  and  control.  Reply  Box 
5979,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR.  Southern  New 
England  daily  prepared  to  offer  excellent 
compensation  package  for  creative  leader, 
strong  on  marketing  and  with  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  direct  staff.  Perhaps  you  are  #2  per¬ 
son  at  larger  paper  or  stuck  in  chain  lad¬ 
der.  Position  open  January  but  could  hire 
sooner.  Send  resume,  present  earnings 
and  letter  of  your  achievements  to  Box 
5915,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING-NEWS  WRITING  position 
on  mid-sized  weekly.  Also  part-time  writ¬ 
ing,  office  position  available  for  spouse. 
Send  resume;  Silver  State  Post,  Box  31, 
Deer  Lodge,  MT.  59722. 


PERSON  WITH  ADVERTISING  and  market¬ 
ing  skills  to  become  advertisng  manager  of 
our  7300  daily  with  TMC.  Opportunity  to 
grow  into  a  publisher’s  spot  in  this  Ohio 
group.  Manage  4  salespeople,  plan  and 
implement  promotions  and  manage  by  ob¬ 
jectives.  Send  resume  to;  Gary  Dalton,  Ur- 
bana  Citizen,  P.O.  Box  191,  Urbana,  OH 
43078. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER: 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box 
number  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor 
&  Publisher,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Please  be  selective  in 
the  number  of  clips  submit¬ 
ted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
Include  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a  large 
manila  envelope.  Never  sub¬ 
mit  complete  newspapers  or 
magazines  unless  specific¬ 
ally  called  for. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  return  of 
any  material  submitted  to  its 
advertisers.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  never  send 
irreplacable  material. 

Editor  &  Publisher  cannot 
under  any  circumstances  di¬ 
vulge  the  name  or  address  of 
a  box  holder. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  7  day.  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio  newspaper.  We  are  seeking  an 
individual  that  knows  how  to  motivate  an 
advertising  staff.  This  person  must  also 
possess  good  newspaper  promotion  sense 
and  be  able  to  implement  it.  The  right  per¬ 
son  will  have  the  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Send  your  resume  in 
guaranteed  confidence  to:  Donald  F.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Publisher,  The  MARION  STAR,  150 
Court  St.,  Marion,  OH  43302.  _ 


EXPERIENCED  advertising  salesperson 
sought  by  growirw  twice-wedily  newspaper. 
West  Coast  of  Florida.  Good  salary  and 
commission.  Excellent  benefits.  Send 
resume  to;  Suncoast  News,  607  W.  Mam 
St.,  New  Port  Richey,  FLA  33552. 


IF  YOU  LIKE  to  sell  newspaper  advertising, 
you'll  love  working  for  this  42,(XX)  Illinois 
daily.  Vigorous  competitive  market,  great 
community,  fine  working  conditions,  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  commission  offered  person 
capable  of  servicing  varied  account  list. 
Send  education,  work  and  salary  experi¬ 
ence  to  Box  5971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS,  RECORD  (70,000 
all  day,  6  days)  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  seeks 
permanent  personnel  for  outside  classified 
sales,  outside  display  person,  salaries  to 
$19,227,  depending  on  experience.  Strike 
conditions  exist.  Call  or  send  resume  and 
clips  tO:  William  E.  Campbell,  Marketing 
and  Advertising  Director,  Wilkes-Barre 
Publishing  Co.  P.O.  Box73(J,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  18711  (717)  829-7164. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  manager  for 
small  daily.  Nice  area,  good  fringe  be¬ 
nefits.  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  with  growing  group.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5966 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  sought  by  new 
17,000  circulation  New  Jersey  weekly. 
Need  experienced  salesperson  for  attrac¬ 
tive  free  paper  strong  on  news,  weak  on 
ads.  Growth  area.  Good  money  if  you  pro¬ 
duce.  Also  will  consider  part-time  manager 
working  Mondays,  Fridays  who  can  com¬ 
mute.  Call  (609)  448-48W  or.  Suburban 
Reporter,  Box  834,  Hightstown,  N.J. 
08520. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON-COUNSE¬ 
LOR  for  2200  circulation  growing  weekly. 
Must  be  able  to  layout  and  maniup  ads. 
Weekly  experience  preferred.  $125  a  week 
plus  commission,  (jontact:  Robert  Blake, 
Managing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  7,  Columbiana, 
OH  44408. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  5-day  daily. 
Experience  necessary.  Must  be  good  or¬ 
ganizer.  Excellent  opportunity  for  second 
person  to  move  up.  5,000  plus  circulation 
in  Area  4  and  growing.  Excellent  commu¬ 
nity.  Write  Box  5954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  group  owned 
30,000  7-day  paper  in  Zone  5.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive  individual  who  wants 
one  of  the  best  career  opportunities  in  the 
industry.  Superior  performance  here  can 
earn  a  general  management  position 
within  the  company.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
5964,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  PERSON  for  9000  daily  in  booming 
smog  free  Southern  California  area.  Excel¬ 
lent  open-ended  commission  plan  will  pro¬ 
vide  three  quarters  of  your  income.  Oder 
taker  will  starve:  aggressive  salesperson 
will  earn  $18,000  or  more.  Full  company 
paid  benefits.  Write  Box  5973,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  CAREER  opportu¬ 
nity  with  marketing  oriented  50,(XX)  daily 
for  salesperson  on  the  wav  up.  Must  be 
sales  oriented,  have  record  of  achievement, 
experience  in  competitive  situation  and 
advanced  skills  in  working  with  demo¬ 
graphics  and  layout,  budget  and  campaign 
design.  Degree  preferred.  Write  Box  5981, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PUBLICATION  in  Michi¬ 
gan's  Upper  Peninsula  needs  aggressive 
sales  person  with  minimum  2  years  sales 
experience.  Excellent  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
gress  with  our  publication  or  within  parent 
corporation.  Good  benefits  and  solid  man¬ 
agement  to  help  you  reach  personal  and 
company  goals.  Write  or  send  resume  to: 
The  Upper  Peninsula  Sunday  Times,  600 
Ludington  St.,  Escanaba,  Mich.  49829. 
Attn:  Bill  White,  Business  Manager. 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  Florida  special 
interest  tabloid  needs  experienced  sales 
director  to  direct  and  enlarge  present 
staff,  create  and  co-ordinate  promotions, 
handle  house  accounts.  Knowledge  of 
Florida  essential.  Salary,  override  and  ex¬ 
penses.  Call  collect  or  write  D.  Dummer, 
(305)830-7300,  P.O.  Box  1219,  Altamonte 
Springs,  Fla.  32701. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
Weekly  California  newspaper  chain  seeks 
dynamic,  personable,  sales  manager  to  di¬ 
rect  sales  staff  of  10  in  competitive  mar¬ 
ket.  Strong  background  in  sales  and  sales 
management.  Excellent  salary,  including 
auto,  benefit  package  includes  profit  shar¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  present  salary  to 
Box  6068,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  20,000, 
7-day  paper,  group  owned,  in  competitive 
market.  Requires  person  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  newspaper  advertising.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  promotion  (3  former 
managers  now  publishers).  Write  giving 
sales  experience,  staff  organization^  abil¬ 
ity  and  salary  expected.  Box  6056,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON— Experi¬ 
enced  6  day  offset  daily.  Good  chance 
for  promotion.  Contact:  Charles  Lake, 
Sapulpa  (OK)  Daily  Herald  (918)  224-5185. 


LOOKING  FOR  sales  director  on  the  rise. 
Excellent  chance  to  take  charge  and  work 
new  market.  Daily  newspaper  located  in 
ideal  Northern  Michigan  country  close  to 
Big  Water.  Write:  The  Evening  News,  Sault 
St.  Marie,  Ml  49783. 


YOUTH-ORIENTED  entertainment  mag¬ 
azine  seeks  aggressive  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  space  salespeople.  Ft.  Lauderdale, 
Denver,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  open¬ 
ings.  Hard  work,  great  potential.  $250  per 
week  vs  20%.  CTur  average  salesperson 
makes  $4(X)  per  week.  Send  resume  and 
strong  letter  tO:  Good  Times,  230  Arlington 
Circle,  East  Hills,  NY  11548. 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS,  RECORD  (70,000 
all  day,  6  days)  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  seeks 
permanent  personnel  for  camera,  Harris 
2200,  typist,  pasteup,  press,  artist, 
17,200  to  19,700  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Strike  conditions  exist.  Call  or  send 
resume  and  clips  to;  Thomas  E.  Norton, 
Production  Manager,  Wilkes-Barre  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  730,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  18711  (717)  829-7263. 


ART  DIRECTOR 

for  50  M  offset  daily.  Send  resume  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements  to:  Aubrey  Webb, 
The  Oklahoma  Journal,  P.O.  Box  10839, 
Oklahoma  City,  OK  73110. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  medium 
sized  Zone  2  daily.  We  need  a  sales 
oriented  individual  with  experience  in 
competitive  marketplace.  Ideal  candidate 
will  have  background  in  circulation  sales 
promotions,  independent  contractors  and 
computer  applications  to  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  Sunday  helpful.  Should  be  able 
to  motivate  district  managers  and  oversee 
non  union  mailroom.  Send  resume  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  5931,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR  a  bright,  energetic 
and  creative  circulation  manager  for  our 
lOOM  weekly.  If  you  can  manager  people 
well,  can  develop  and  meet  a  budget,  and 
are  familiar  with  voluntary  paid  and  TMC 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  We  offer  attrac¬ 
tive  location,  salary  and  benefits  in  a  very 
dynamic  organization.  Write:  Albuquerque 
News.,  Att;  Ruth  Lewis,  P.O.  Box  25526, 
Albuquerque,  NM  87125  giving  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  6,000  daily. 
Converted  from  letterpress  dullard  to 
lively,  offset  top  award-winner  against  up 
to  25,000  circulation.  We’re  already  grow¬ 
ing.  All  the  tools  available  to  rack  up  big 
gains  and  share  in  rewards.  Part  of  a  group 
which  emphasizes  good  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  and  professional  management. 
Send  resume  to;  R.G.  Fordyce,  Review  At¬ 
las,  4(X)S.  Main  St.,  Monmouth,  IL  61462. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
(SMALL  5M  circulation)  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  in  growing  competitive  market  of¬ 
fers  perfect  entry  level  position  for  sharp 
person  presently  stymied  in  #2  position  or 
as  DM  on  larger  daily.  Ideal  candidates 
should  have  minimum  of  three  years  circu¬ 
lation  experience  and  some  background  in 
marketing.  This  is  a  challenging  position 
with  excellent  advancement  opportunities 
within  our  progressive  group  of  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Top  salary  and  benefits  for  the 
right  person.  Send  resume  to:  George  E. 
Riggs.  The  Herald  News,  P.O.  Box  549, 
Fontana,  CA  92335. 


CAREER-MINDED  individual  desiring  ad¬ 
vancement  with  large  newspaper  group. 
Size  70M  daily  combination  AM  PM  and 
Sunday  Zone  2.  Must  know  and  apply 
basic  circulation  methods.  Job  requires 
ability  to  initiate  and  carry  through  sales 
activities  with  "Little  Merchant"  program. 
District  Sales  Manager  and  Supervisor  po¬ 
sitions  available.  Beautiful,  picturesque 
territory.  Excellent  benefits.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Send  resume 
with  past  circulation  accomplishments  to 
Box  5900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  CIRCULATOR  needed  for 
managing  suburban  circulation  area.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  experience  in  motor  route 
operations,  carriers,  and  single  copy  sales. 
Great  opportunity  for  aggressive,  self 
motivated  circulator.  Salary  negotiale. 
Send  resume  tO:  David  Enoch,  Circulation 
Director,  P.O.  Box  730,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
18711. 


SMALL  DAILY  in  Area  5  with  big  plans 
needs  an  experienced,  aggressive  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Excellent  growth  potential 
with  growing  group.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  5965,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TIMES-LEADER,  NEWS.  RECORD  (70,000 
all  day.  6  days)  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  seeks 
permanent  circulation  employee,  $12.5(X) 
to  $18,900,  depending  on  experience. 
Strike  conditions  exist.  Call  or  send  re¬ 
sume  to  David  Enoch,  Circulation  Director. 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.  P.O.  Box  730. 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  18711.  (717)  829-7194. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FOR  THE 

CAPE  COD  TIMES 

The  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  for  Cape 
Cod,  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
(circulation  35,000  and  growing)  is  search¬ 
ing  for  an  aggressive,  innovative  and 
promotion-minded  circulation  manager. 
The  position  entails  full  responsibility  for 
all  circulation  operations,  including  sales, 
office,  mailroom,  and  transportation.  Ap¬ 
plicants  should  be  well-versed  in  manage¬ 
ment  principles  of  planning,  staff  motiva¬ 
tion.  cost  control,  analysis  and  reporting. 
Full  knowledge  of  ABC  is  a  must.  We  offer 
a  good  salary,  attractive  benefits  and  a 
great  place  to  live.  Send  full  resume  and  a 
statement  of  your  management  philosophy 
to  Scott  Himstead,  Publisher.  Cape  Cod 
Times,  319  Mam  St.,  Hyannis,  Ma.  02601. 


BIG  OPPORTUNITY  in  Big  Sky  Country 
for  circulator  with  a  love  for  the  West 
and  a  desire  to  get  ahead.  Small  group  of 
community  papers,  two  dailies  and  a  bi¬ 
weekly,  looking  for  trainee  to  work  into  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager  position.  Some  travel, 
considerable  responsibility  for  the  right 
person.  Send  resume,  background  and 
salary  requirements  to  John  Sullivan. 
Livingston  Enterprise.  Livingston.  MT 
59047. 


EXCELLENT  OPENING  for  Circulation 
Manager  with  12.000.  6-day  ABC  daily. 
Seeking  "take  charge"  person  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  ability  and  ideas.  This  person 
could  now  be  working  with  a  larger  paper 
as  assistant— or  be  a  proven  manager  with 
smaller  daily.  Retirement  has  brought 
about  this  opening.  Send  resume  or  phone 
(815)  672-2111,  J.G.  Fornof,  Streator 
Times-Press,  122  S.  Bloomington, 
Streator,  III.  61364,  in  confidence. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  long  estab¬ 
lished  five  day.  12-15,000  daily.  Zone  2. 
Top  opportunity  for  promotion,  sales 
oriented  person  now  in  number  2  or  dis¬ 
trict  spot  to  run  own  department  as  we 
expand.  Write,  giving  experience,  salary 
requirements,  to  Box  6057,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


A  CIRCULATION  SUPERVISOR  position 
with  real  growth  potential.  Must  have  suc¬ 
cessful  district  manager  experience  and 
not  afraid  of  hard  work  and  long  hours.  We 
are  a  growing  newspaper  in  the  Sun  belt, 
and  offer  a  good  starting  salary  and  full 
company  benefits.  Zone  6  Send  resume 
including  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROW  with  a  growing  group.  We  need  a 
few  take-charge,  sales-minded  self¬ 
starters  who  are  still  willing  to  learn.  In¬ 
terested?  Write  us  in  confidence.  Box 
6042.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  CIRCULATION- 56.000.  7-day 
situated  in  central  California  needs  strong 
motor  route  promotion,  telephone  sales, 
motivate  independent  dealers.  District 
Manager  experience  helpful.  Must  be  a 
goer,  willing  to  learn  and  move  up.  Send 
complete  resume  with  examples  of  promo¬ 
tion  materials,  salary  requirements  and  re¬ 
ferences  to  Richard  J.  Smith,  Circulation 
Manager.  Stockton  Record,  P.O.  Box  900. 
Stockton,  Calif.  95201. 


DISTRIBUTOR:  For  AM  tiome  delivery  in 
downtown  capital  city  of  California.  Must 
be  aggressive,  ambitious,  detail  minded 
and  be  able  to  manage  adult  motor  routes. 
Excellent  profit,  small  investment  for  bond 
insurance,  etc.  Call:  Dan  Dunbar,  (916) 
442-7811,  The  Sacramento  Union. 


WE  CAN'T  START  THIS  AD  out  with  a  title 
because  you  can  be  whatever  you  want  to 
be.  Our  circulation  director  needs  a  back¬ 
up  person  to  do  all  kinds  of  things— trouble 
shoot,  promote,  sell,  supervise,  plan— 
ESPECIALLY  BE  READY  TO  MUVE  UP  in 
3-4  years  or  less.  Money  will  be  good, 
fringes  the  best,  opportunity  unlimited  in  a 
chart  area  5  seven  day  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  operation.  Send  us  your  resume  and 
let's  talk.  Box  6066.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOTAL  MARKET  COVERAGE:  Tired  of  the 
pressure  of  selling  and  collecting,  but 
really  enjoy  circulation  activities?  Here  is 
an  opportunity  to  join  an  organization  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  circulation.  County  seat 
central  location  offering  year  round  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  Immediate  salaried  posi¬ 
tion  open  with  paid  hospitalization,  ex¬ 
penses  and  retirement  program.  In¬ 
terested  parties  should  send  a  complete 
resume  immediately  to  AMS.  P.O.  Box 
111,  Paw  Paw.  Mch.  49079. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Assistant  To  The 

CLASSIFIED  I 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

On  one  of  the  Nation’s 
Leading  Suburban  Newspapers. 

Growth  demands  we  find  and  train 
management  personnel.  The  Star  has 
grown  to  where  it  now  publishes  16 
newspapers  and  has  a  staff  of  over 
250. 

We  are  looking  for  a  career  minded 
person  having  success  in  sales.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  be  selling  classified 
advertising  and  developing  sales 
promotional  programs.  Some  college 
and  advertising  experience  prefer¬ 
red,  but  sales  motivation  is  what  we 
are  looking  for.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  be  given  thorough  train¬ 
ing,  advancing  into  departmental 
management. 

Starting  salary,  mid  to  upper  teens, 
plus  bonus  and  fringe  benefits. 

For  interview  PHONE  Pat  Dick 

(312)  755-6161 
STAR  PUBLICATIONS 
1526  Otto  Boulevard 
Chicago  Heights,  IL  60411 


HELP  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

PHONE  ROOM  MANAGER 
For  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  weekly  chain. 
Must  have  strong  phone  sales  track  record 
in  both  private  party  and  business  ac¬ 
counts.  Ability  to  tram  and  motivate  6  per¬ 
son  staff  in  classified  phone  selling 
techniques  essential.  Promotional  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Good  salary.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Box  6065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED  SECRET! 

We'll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an 
E&P  Box  Holder.  However,  if  you  don't 
want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  news¬ 
papers  (or  companies),  seal  your  reply 
in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  Box 
Holder.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers.  groups  or  companies  you  don't 
want  the  reply  to  reach:  put  the  reply 
and  note  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
E&P  Classifieds.  If  the  Box  Number 
you're  answering  is  on  your  list,  we'll 
discard  your  reply. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR— Accomplished  desk  person 
to  work  directly  under  managing  editor  on 
1 6M  daily-Sunday  in  Zone  3.  Send  resume, 
salary  requirements  to  Box  6013,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  EDITOR  .  .  .  major  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  needs  an  aggressive,  self- 
starting  sports  person  to  head  up  sports 
coverage  for  its  satellite  tabloid.  Some 
sports  experience  required.  This  is  a 
growth  potential  position.  Please  write  Box 
5716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAYOUT  EDITOR  -COPY  EDITOR 
Needed  for  District  3  daily  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  llO.OCiO.  Position  re¬ 
quires  strong  skills  in  copy  editing,  head¬ 
line  writing  and  modular  layout.  VDT  skills 
and  one  to  two  years  daily  experience  as 
full-  or  part-time  wire  editor  desired.  Send 
resume,  tear  sheets  and  names  of  at  least 
three  professional  references  to  Personnel 
Department,  Roanoke  Times  &  World- 
News,  P.O.  Box  2491.  Roanoke,  VA  24010. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  who  can  direct  news, 
ad,  circulation  and  promotion  efforts  for 
top  midwest  weekly  that  wants  to  continue 
established  growth.  Excellent  community 
and  an  even  better  opportunity,  good  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringes.  Write  Box  4047.  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR— At  least  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  Northwest  AM  daily:  56,000  Cir¬ 
culation.  Send  resume  to  Box  5863,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ARTS  and  ENTERTAINMENT  editor  for 
Columbus,  Ohio  bi-weekly  entertainment 
magazine.  Heavy  music  and  arts  writing. 
Well  organized,  oversee  freelance  staff. 
$2(X)  per  week.  Send  writing  samples  and 
resume  to  Box  5928,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  night  shift  for  medium 
sized  daily  in  Zone  2.  Reply  tO:  R.  Odell. 
Editor,  The  Daily  Advance,  87  E.  Blackwell 
St.,  Dover.  NJ  07801. 


EDITOR  for  growing  county  seat  weekly.  3 
person  news  department.  Zone  7.  Send 
complete  resume  and  references  to  Box 
5975,  Editor  &  Publistier. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  2,  70,0(X)  circulation  PM  daily/ 
Sunday  seeks  experienced  copy  editor,  1-2 
years.  Prefer  experience  with  wires,  inter¬ 
est  in  layout  and  graphics  and  ability  to 
work  independently.  Challenging  position 
with  future  opportunities.  Write  Box  5920, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK 

Award-winning  Zone  5,  40,000  daily  and 
50.000  Sunday  newspaper  seeking  per¬ 
son  who  can  lay  out  sports  pages  quickly 
and  with  flair.  Send  samples  to  Box  5978, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We  want  a  live  wire  sports  editor  to  lead  our 
staff  in  one  of  the  West's  most  outstanding 
recreation  and  playgrounds. 

The  Times-News,  a  7  day  morning  paper 
covering  more  than  20  High  Schools,  a 
Junior  (Allege  and  2  State  Universities  al¬ 
ready  has  a  prize  winning  news  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  we  want  the  sames  sports.  If 
you  can  organize  a  sports  page  that  is  read 
for  100  miles,  write  a  sparkling  game  story 
and  design  a  beautiful  page  with  full  color 
available,  write  us  today.  We  want  some¬ 
one  on  the  job  before  basketball  season. 
Sports  writers  are  needed  too. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  references  to: 
Gary  Eliassen,  Acting  S|x>rts  Editor,  The 
Times-News.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID 
83301  or  call  (208)  733-0931  after  3  PM 
mountain  time. 


EASTERN  Ohio  daily  circulation  25,000 
upgrading  reporter  applicant  file.  Hard 
working  J-grads  sought.  Company  bene¬ 
fits.  good  salary,  exciting  challenge.  Send 
resume  to:  R.C.  Dix,  Times-Leader,  200  S. 
4  St.,  Martins  Ferry,  OH  43935. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Handyman's  dream.  An  opportunity  to  re¬ 
make  9,0(X)  daily,  bolster  staff,  stren^hen 
local  news.  VDT  experience  absolutely 
necessary,  willingness  to  move  serene 
north  country.  Contact:  The  Evening  news. 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ml  49783. 


CITY  EDITOR  tor  wide  awake  60,000  West¬ 
ern  daily.  Emphasis  on  staff  organization 
and  guidance,  imaginative  news  coverage 
and  a  sensitive  balance  between  nuts- 
and-bolts,  local  information  and  high- 
readership  enterprising  reporting.  Current 
tearsheets  with  resume,  please.  Zone  7. 
Write  Box  5756,  Editor  &  Publisher.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

We  are  a  strongly  independent  zone  5  daily, 
looking  for  an  experienced  editorial  writer. 
We  have  received  numerous  state  and 
national  awards  for  editorials,  and  we  are 
particularly  interested  in  someone  who  can 
offer  a  balanced  and  perceptive  focus  on 
local  issues.  Abackground  in  urbanaffairs, 
economics  and  the  environment  would  be 
valuable,  although  we  are  most  interested 
in  a  person  with  a  broad  range  of  concerns. 
Send  resume,  clippings,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  5983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  tor  7,00  daily  in  Ver¬ 
mont.  Duties  include  sportswriting,  pho¬ 
tography,  organizing  a  stringer  system, 
and  editing  and  layout  of  two  pages  daily. 
Experience  required.  Call  802-447-7567, 
ext.  1 1  and  send  resume  and  clips  to  Ben¬ 
nington  Banner,  425  Main  St..  Ben¬ 
nington.  Vt.  05201. 


EDITORIAL/WRITERS,  REPORTER 

The  Ft.  Lauderdale  News  has  openings  for: 

1.  An  experienced  education  writer  to  cover  Florida's 
second  largest  school  system.  Minimum  3  years  on 
beat. 

2.  Knowledgeable  film-music  writer  for  entertainment 
staff  with  solid  and  diverse  clips,  and  3  years  experi¬ 
ence. 

3.  There  is  also  an  opening  for  a  proven  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  with  deadline  skills,  in  depth  feature 
ability,  and  3  years  experience. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  MANAGER 
FT.  LAUDERDALE  NEWS 
BOX  14430 

FT.  LAUDERDALE,  FLA.  33302 
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COPY  EDITOR 

A  Zone  5  65,000  AM  and  PM  daily  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  qualified  copy 
editor  to  edit  copy,  write  headlines  and 
design  pages.  New  modern  building,  VDT 
editing.  Background  in  reporting  required 
as  well  as  daily  desk  experience.  Salary 
range  to  $16,000  plus  excellent  benefits 
and  growth  potential  with  group.  Send 
editing,  page  layout  and  writing  samples 
with  resume  to  Box  5976.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF  needed  for  monthly 
magazine  of  large,  flourishing  national 
business  association.  Dedication  to  high 
standards  of  quality  and  substantial 
writing  editing  managing  experience  re¬ 
quired  Washington  location  Resumes  in 
confidence  to:  Box  6008,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  17.000  Zone  4  daily.  Ex¬ 
perience  with  front-end  system,  layout, 
copy  editing  helpful,  but  we  are  willing  to 
train  for  right  person.  Would  consider  re¬ 
porter  who  would  like  more  responsibility. 
Resume  to:  Jerry  C.  Ausband,  The  Shelby 
Daily  Star,  P.O.  Box  4a  Shelby.  NC28150. 


BEAT  REPORTER 
A  Zone  5.  33.000  6-day  regional  daily  seeks 
an  aggressive  reporter  with  2-5  years  ex¬ 
perience  for  city  county  government  beat. 
Salary,  commensurate  with  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  benefits  and  growth  potential  thru 
group  affiliation.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Box  5977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  EDITOR  WANTED  for  3  day  a 
week  newspaper  in  growing  rural  commu¬ 
nity  of  7500.  Must  be  able  to  manage  small 
staff,  be  willing  to  work  and  handle  hard 
and  soft  copy.  Send  resume  to  Box  6007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AREA  EDITOR:  Primarily  features,  some 
farm  coverage,  no  correspondents.  Pay  on 
ability,  experience.  Allen  Strunk,  McCook 
(NB)  Daily  Gazette,  McCook,  NB  69001. 


EDITOR  to  create  Page  1  of  newsstand  edi¬ 
tion  of  Sun  Belt  daily,  supervise  bureaus 
Five-day  week,  excellent  pay  and  fringe 
benefits.  Contact:  Don  Green.  Managing 
Editor.  The  Gallup  Independent.  Box 
1210,  Gallup,  N.M.  87301. 


COMMUNITY  MINDED  EDITOR  needed  for 
growing  Zone  5  weekly.  Must  be  strong  on 
local  coverage.  Call  (314)  583-2545, 


WEEKLY  needs  experienced  reporter- 
photographer.  Join  a  fast  growing  award 
winning  paper  in  beautiful  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  County.  Resumes  and  clips 
to  Box  5955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  -PHOTOGRAPHER 
General  science  background  to  publicize 
photographic  applications.  Ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  feature  articles,  short  pieces,  news 
releases,  and  place  with  science  ana  popu¬ 
lar  media.  Also  back  up  on  other  technical 
accounts.  Travel  necessary.  Chance  to 
grow  with  fast  growing  upstate  New  York 
PR  Agency.  Salary  open.  Send  resumes  to 
Box  5957,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERT  REWRITE  EDITOR  tor  National 
Catholic  Journal  with  five  years  desk  ex¬ 
perience  and  special  knack  for  telephone 
interviews.  Send  resume  with  full  v/ork  re¬ 
ferences  to:  Editor,  Columbia,  Box  1670, 
New  Haven,  CT,  06507, 


EXPERIENCED  WRITER  wanted  for  posi¬ 
tion  of  assistant  editor  of  new  magazine  in 
Washington,  DC  area.  Background  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  real  estate  reporting  helpful,  but 
not  required.  Send  clips,  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to:  HDR,  8401  Connec¬ 
ticut  Ave.,  Suite  909.  Chevy  Chase,  MD 
20015. 


NEWSROOM  of  U.S.  Radio  in  Western 
Germany  needs  rewrite  person  good 
knowledge  of  World  Affairs,  experienced 
working  with  wire  copy.  GOOD  SALARY 
PLUS  HOUSING.  Please  write  to: 

Box  6072, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SPORTSWRITER  for  twice  weekly  New 
York  City  newspaper.  Some  Photo,  news 
experience  helpful.  Send  full  resume,  sal¬ 
ary  expectations  to  Box  5929.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
FLORIDA 

Top  salary,  unusual  benefits,  and  semi- 
tropical  living  on  the  Gulf  make  this  situa¬ 
tion  ideal  for  a  top  grade  editor.  Present 
executive  editor  stepping  down  after  23 
years.  Rapidly  growing  PM  daily  at  Naples, 
seasonal  peak  30,000,  offers  outstanding 
opportunity  for  individual  with  top  refer¬ 
ences  to  lead  news  staff  of  22  producing 
average  of  50  pages  daily  and  120  Sundays. 
Modern  operation  with  plant  expansion 
ahead.  Send  full  resume  first  letter  to; 
Timothy  O'Connor,  Publisher,  Naples  Daily 
News,  1075  Central  Avenue,  Naples.  FI. 
33940. 


BUSH  SHAKER 

Zone  5,  42,000  7-day  group  member  seeks 
aggressive  reporter  dedicated  to  accuracy, 
who  will  not  settle  for  superficiality.  Must 
be  facile  writer.  Opportunity  for  investiga¬ 
tive  work  in  local  government.  Successful 
candidate  will  have  2-4  years  broad  daily 
experience,  but  will  consider  superior  can¬ 
didate  stymied  in  weekly  field.  Great  Lakes 
region  preferred.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  Drones  need  not  apply.  If 
you  like  to  shake  ttie  bushes,  this  may  be 
your  spot.  Write,  giving  full  background  to 
Box  5969,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Experienced  weekly  editor 
for  best  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  New  Jersey.  Im¬ 
mediate.  A  lively  career  op¬ 
portunity  which  demands  a 
working,  writing  adminis¬ 
trator  to  handle  12-person 
department.  Be  the  next  in  a 
long  line  of  distinguished, 
prize-winning,  community- 
active  editors.  Write  Palmei 
Bateman,  Publisher,  Somer¬ 
set  Messenger-Gazette. 
Somerville,  New  Jersey 
08876. 


SATURDAY  EDITOR 

Responsible  for  development  of  copy  for 
the  Saturday  morning  edition.  Must  be 
creative,  strong  on  ideas,  and  have  good 
understanding  of  use  of  color.  Must  be 
skilled  copy  editor  and  have  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  layout  and  design.  Experience 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 
Personnel.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette,  P.O. 
Box  511,  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  52406.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


AWARD-WINNING  small  daily  needs  news 
editor  with  potential  to  move  up  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Interest  in  people,  community, 
news  and  writing  skill  a  must.  Potential  tor 
community  leadership  required.  Supervis¬ 
ory  experience  preferred  but  not  required. 
Send  clips,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Jim  Kroemer,  Editor  and  General 
Manager,  News-Sun,  Kendalville,  Ind. 
46755. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Seeking  an  individual  with  proven  leader¬ 
ship,  communication  and  organizational 
skills,  to  head  news  department  for  a 
26,000  morning  daily  in  northern  Zone  1. 
Candidate  must  have  exceptional  record  of 
success  in  newsroom  management  and 
have  solid  experience  in  various  newsroom 
disciplines.  High  degree  of  energy,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  enterprise  required.  Current 
managing  editor  is  retiring,  and  successor 
will  inherit  a  legacy  of  excellence  in  com¬ 
munity  journalism.  Send  detailed  resume 
and  qualifications  to  Box  5951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M  F 


TIMES-LEADER-NEWS-RECORD  (70,000 
all  day,  6  days),  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  seeks 
permanent  reporters,  feature  writers  and 
copy  editors.  $12,54&-$19,300  depend¬ 
ing  on  experience.  Strike  conditions  exist. 
Call  or  send  resume  and  clips  tO;  Jack 
Shea,  Editor  in  Chief.  Times-Leader- 
News-Record,  P.O.  Box  730,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  18711.  (717)  829-7200. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDMONTON,  ALBERTA-Senior  editor  for 
weekly  news  magazines  in  Edmonton  and 
Calgary.  Assignments  rewriting  and  layout. 
Send  resume  and  sample  copy  to  Ci'ty 
Desk  Edmnnton  Report.  1 1224142,  Ed¬ 
monton,  Alta.,  Canada  T5MIT9  or  call 
Steve  Hopkins,  (403)  452-8442. 


PRESTIGIOUS  MIDWESTERN  newspaper 
seeks  innovative  key  editor  for  newsroom 
position  directly  under  managing  editor. 
Supervision  of  daily  news  report  and  pack¬ 
aging.  Experience  in  management  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  sound  news  judgment  essential. 
10  years  sound  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  a  minimum.  Box  6018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  HARD  NEWS  reporter  for 
medium  sized  daily  of  Florida's  West  Coast. 
We  want  someone  who's  comfortable  at 
City  Hall  but  is  not  afraid  of  features.  Send 
resume,  4  clips  and  salary  requirement  to 
Box  6016,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SELF-MOTIVATED,  energetic  copy  editor 
to  be  involved  in  daily  rim  work  for  feature 
section.  Aslo  responsible  tor  layout  and 
packaging  of  specialty  pages.  VDT  experi¬ 
ence  helpful.  Will  consider  beginner.  Send 
resume,  layout  samples,  salary  require¬ 
ment  to  Colee  Splicfial,  Sun  Living  Editor, 
Clearwater  Sun,  P.O.  Box  2078,  Clearwa¬ 
ter,  Fla.  33517. 


EDITOR/WRITER 

We're  looking  for  a  writer  with  good  copy 
editing  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  health 
care  field.  Experience  on  trade  and  busi¬ 
ness  periodicals  preferred.  We  need  a 
creative  pro  who  can  write  proposals  for 
projects  and  assist  in  their  development. 
Top  salary,  excellent  fringes,  pleasant 
suburban  location  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
in  complete  confidence.  Box  6044.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  WRITER 
We  re  a  big  paper  (a  major  Midwestern 
metro)  with  a  big  job:  covering  the  home 
furnishings  beat  for  our  weekly  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  home.  Good  reporting  and 
writing  are  musts;  so  is  a  feel  for  design. 
Send  a  resume  and  samples  of  your  work 
to  Box  6038,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  weekly  group  accepting 
reporter  applications.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  S.H.  Stalls,  P.O.  Box  1236,  Clewis- 
ton,  Fla.  33440. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITIES 
IMPORTANT  MAGAZINE 

Largest  and  most  successful  publisher  in 
health  care  field  is  launching  an  important 
new  clinical  magazine  for  physicians.  Will 
not  compromise  in  its  efforts  to  form  an 
editorial  team  with  the  skills  needed  to 
lead  the  journal  to  the  same  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  that  its  sister  publications  enjoy. 
Need  chief  editor,  managing  editor, 
writer  editor  and  copy  editor  all  with  im¬ 
peccable  credentials  and  impressive  per¬ 
formance  records  in  medical  publishing. 
This  company  can  afford  to  provide  excel¬ 
lent  salaries,  fringe  benefits  and  working 
conditions  in  a  fine  Zone  2  location.  Send 
letter-resume  (no  samples)  to  Box  6036, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  NEWSPAPER  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  No.  2  person  for  its  newsside. 
Circulation  12,500,  good  staff,  good  pay, 
good  fringes,  in  good  town.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Max  Thomson,  Mana^ng  Editor, 
Mexico  Ledger,  Mexico,  Mo.  65265. 


FEATURES  EDITOR 

Fast  growing  Zone  9.  6-day  daily  needs  a 
not-shot  editor  with  plenty  of  ideas  to  run 
an  18-person  features  department  that 
produces  a  Sunday  magazine,  a  TV  book, 
and  daily  special  sections.  The  premium  is 
on  creativity  for  an  expanding  future.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  6023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


5-DAY-A-WEEK  DAILY  moving  into  brand 
new  building,  expanding  sports  staff.  Need 
sportswriter,  experience  and  some 
J- School  helpful,  ^nd  resume  to  Sports 
Editor,  Ontario  Argus-Observer,  P.O.  Box 
130,  Ontario,  OR  97914. 


REPORTER  tor  Alabama  daily.  Looking  for 
aggressive  hardworker,  strong  on  hard 
news  and  features.  Some  experience 
needed.  Chance  to  move  up  for  right  per¬ 
son.  Clips,  resume,  salary  history  to  Bill 
Hatcher.  Alexander  City  Outlook,  P.O.  Box 
392,  Alexander  City,  Ala.  35010. 


SPORTS  WRITER  who  can  double  on  news 
for  progressive  weekly.  Knowledge  of  lay¬ 
out  and  photography  useful.  Fulltime  posi¬ 
tion.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Editor,  Town  and  Coun¬ 
try.  Fourth  and  Mam  Sts.,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 
18073. 


COPY  EDITORS 

The  Boston  Globe  has  openings  for  only 
the  most  qualified,  skillful  and  ambitious 
copy  editors.  A  minimum  of  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  required  and  VDT  training  a  plus,  not 
a  necessity.  Send  resume  and  3  profes¬ 
sional  references  with  phone  numbers  to: 
Director  of  Training 
THE  BOSTON  GLOBE 
Boston,  Mass.  02107 


EDITOR-PHOTOGRAPHER-REPORTER 
wanted  tor  growing,  quality-oriented 
weekly  in  upper  Zone  5  vacationland  area. 
Enchanted  lakes,  ski  country  where  out¬ 
door  life  abounds.  Paper  can  double  to  tri¬ 
ple  size  in  a  tew  years.  Searching  for  dedi¬ 
cated  journalist  who  can  pull  it  off:  others 
need  not  apply.  Publisher's  seat  waiting 
tor  you  to  grow  into.  Basically  a  one-person 
job  now,  but  have  access  to  reporting  staff 
from  nearby  sister  weekly.  Sister  paper 
one  of  top  award-winners  in  state:  this 
paper  has  potential  to  be  better.  Repro¬ 
duction  capabilities  excellent.  Experience 
preferred  but  will  consider  enthusiastic, 
qualified  reporter  wanting  to  better  him/ 
herself.  Contact  Ed  Danner,  L'Anse  Sen¬ 
tinel,  202  North  Main,  L'Anse.  Mich. 
49946.  Ph:  (906)  524-6175  or  524-7132. 


FAMILY  LIVING— Need  editor  who  is 
strong  on  feature  writing,  photography  and 
can  write  a  weekly  column  of  substance. 
Must  be  willing  and  able  to  do  some  society 
type  of  news.  Public  Relations  is  impor¬ 
tant.  Will  consider  beginning  J-grad. 
Medium  circulation  regional  daily  in  Zone 
7.  Box  6048,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 


V 


The  advertising  agency  for  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
companies,  located  in  the  Midwest,  needs  an  experienced 
person  to  edit  the  client's  slick  32-page  external  magazine 
with  a  monthly  circulation  of  two  million. 

The  magazine  covers  non-controversial  topics  in  areas  of 
sports,  travel,  food,  entertainment,  family  lifestyle  and 
stories  of  general  interest  about  the  client  and  its  products. 
The  ideal  person  has  the  right  blend  of  experience  in 
editorial  and  public  relations,  has  a  record  for  creativity  and 
enthusiasm,  and  has  previously  worked  on  a  magazine.  This 
editor  will  be  responsible  for  working  with  a  creative  staff  in 
generating  story  ideas  and  developing  issues,  dealing  with 
freelance  writers  and  photographers,  evaluating  manuscripts, 
and  working  with  the  client. 

If  this  sounds  like  a  position  you  would  like  and  you  have  the 
right  credentials,  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  6026,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Immediate  opening  at 
8700  daily,  15,000  Sunday  In  the  heart  of 
northern  lower  Michigan’s  recreational  and 
expanding  industrial  area.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  preferred  but  good  beginners  consi¬ 
dered.  Contact  Richard  Matteson,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  P.O.  Box  640,  Cadillac  Evening 
News,  Cadillac,  Mich.  49601. 

SPORTS  WRITER— Ambitious,  organized 
sports  writer  for  8000  circulation  PM  in 
Zone  2.  Willing  to  learn  desk  work.  Box 
6046,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 

for  metropolitan  paper 
located  in  Zone  2,  to  write 
news  and  features  for 
Sunday  Real  Estate  Sec¬ 
tion.  Must  have  reportor- 
ial  experience  and  prefer¬ 
ably  background  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subject.  Immediate 
opening.  Send  resume  and 
several  samples  of  writing 
to 

Box  6024 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  BUREAU— Daily  in  Zone  7  plans 
to  open  a  bureau  50  miles  from  mam  of¬ 
fice.  Person  needs  talents  in  hard  news 
and  feature  writing,  plus  ability  to  take 
photographs  and  present  strong  public  re¬ 
lations  image.  Must  be  self-starter.  Good 
pay  and  fringes.  Ideal  position  for  person 
with  weekly  experience.  Box  6050,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Dedicated  professional  with  high  stan¬ 
dards  and  at  least  5  years  daily  newspaper 
experience  sought  for  demanding  #2 
newsroom  slot  on  large  Zone  2  weekly, 
where  editorial  quality  is  paramount.  Ideal 
candidate  would  excel  at  layout,  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  headlines,  assignments,  newsroom 
management  and  must  show  keen  news 
judgment.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
growth.  Salary  to  about  $20,000,  out¬ 
standing  benefits.  Send  resume,  letter  giv¬ 
ing  goals,  availability,  brief  salary  history 
and  requirements  to  Box  6052,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF:  New  China  Magazine  is 
seeking  an  experienced  editor  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  work  of  editorial  volunteers.  We 
need  someone  tor  this  unique  position  who 
IS  knowledgeable  about  the  People's  Re¬ 
public  of  China  and  has  excellent  editing 
and  rewriting  skills.  The  position  demands 
close  contact  with  writers  and  soliciting  of 
manuscripts.  Salary  is  $12,500-$14,500 
depending  on  experience.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  tO:  NEW  CHINA,  41  Union  Square 
West,  Room  721,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


SPORTS  EDITOR— High  school  sports  are 
highly  important  to  us,  but  we  toss  in  some 
major  college  and  occassional  pro  sports 
to  add  spice.  Person  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  and  have  clips  to  prove  it,  be  an 
organizer  and  have  management  talents.  If 
you're  a  personality,  so  much  the  better. 
We’ve  tried  people  with  Uesire,  now  we 
want  someone  who  can  produce.  Zone  7 
daily.  Box  6055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  twice-a-week  county 
seat  paper  in  northeast  Ohio.  Good  writer 
with  some  camera  ability  needed  im¬ 
mediately.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Rus¬ 
sell  Dodge,  The  Gazette,  P.O.  Box  166, 
Jefferson,  Ohio  44047  or  call  (216)  57& 
9115. 


COPY  EDITOR 
We  need  someone  who  can  fit  competently 
nto  our  high-quality,  6-member,  major 
metro  feature  copy  desk.  The  work  is 
wide-ranging  and  requires  both  inovative 
layout  and  kind  but  firm  copy  editing.  If 
you've  spent  2  or  3  years  as  the  best  editor 
on  your  desk,  let  us  know.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer.  Box  6062,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN- 
PLATTEVILLE 
The  University  of  Wisconsm-Platteville  is 
seeking  a  versatile  and  creative  editor  and 
writer  for  university  publications  who  will 
establish  priorities,  implement  a  production 
schedule  and  control  quality  of  materials 
sent  to  the  printer.  The  editor  will  also 
supervise  student  interns  and  participate 
n  staff  meetings  of  the  Department  of 
Communications. 

The  position  is  open  now  and  the  salary  is 
negotiable.  Address  all  inquiries  before 
November  15  to  Warren  Carrier,  Chancel¬ 
lor,  University  of  Wisconsin-Platteville, 
Platteville,  Wl.  53818.  Phone  (608)  342- 
1234. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


CITY  EDITOR— Medium  Zone  3  daily  seeks 
strong  editor  and  manager  to  direct  city 
staff .  Ideal  candidate  would  have  reporting 
background,  at  least  3  years  as  a  supervis¬ 
ing  editor  and  demonstrated  abilities  for 
effective  staff  guidance  and  imaginative 
news  coverage.  VDT  experience  desired. 
Resume,  references  and  work  samples  to 
Box  6063,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR-1 18,000  circulation 
Sunday  paper  in  a  sports  loving  tri-state 
area  wants  take-charge  sports  editor  with 
strong  organizational  and  editing  skills. 
Send  resume  to  Judith  Clabes,  Editor,  The 
Sun  Courier  &  Press,  201  N.W.  Second  St., 
Evansville,  Ind.  47703. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 
ZONE  9 

Established  western  publisher  seeks 
bright,  creative,  executive  editor  to  launch 
substantial  new  outdoor  publication. 
Needs  daily  news,  photo  and  management 
experience.  Opportunity  to  head  leading 
outdoor  publication  in  the  U.S.  Everything 
ready  to  roll.  Immediate  opening.  Remun¬ 
eration  to  match  ability,  ^x  6(j69,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

National  magazine  seeks  professional  to  assume 
leadership  role  heading  up  its  photography  de¬ 
partment. 

Successful  candidate  must  know  black  &  white 
magazine  essay  photography  and  photo  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  have  some  color  work  background. 
Experience  with  freelance  photographers  and 
photo  agencies  essential. 

Submit  confidential  resume  stating  experience, 
qualifications  and  salary  requirements  to: 

Box  6060,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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EDITOR 

Aviation 

Looking  for  staff  editor  for  avia¬ 
tion  trade  publication  ,  to  edit  all 
copy  scheduled  for  publication, 
proofread  page  proofs,  write  short 
items,  and  a  limited  number  of 
feature  stories.  Requires  knowl¬ 
edge  of  aviation  industry  and  a 
pilot's  license  preferred  but  not 
required,  plus  minimum  3  years 
copy  writing  and  editing  experi¬ 
ence  with  degree  in  Journalism  or 
English  Literature.  Nice  suburban 
location  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.: 

Send  resume  in  confidence  with 
salary  history  to: 

DEPT.  339390 
101  Park  Ave. 

New  York.  N.Y.  10017 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 

ASSISTANT  NEWS  EDITOR 

Major  metro  seeks  #2  person  for  large 
news  desk  operation.  Ideal  candidate  has 
some  reporting,  plus  desk-supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  smaller  paper  and  is  now  un¬ 
derstudying  on  large  paper  where  ad¬ 
vancement  IS  blocked.  This  job  entails 
news  selection  and  page  layout  and  offers 
excellent  advancement  possibilities.  It  is  a 
top  newsroom  position  and  demands  man¬ 
agement  skills  as  well  as  sharp  news  judg¬ 
ment,  an  understanding  of  good  headline 
writing  and  the  ability  to  edit  tightly.  We 
will  ask  you  to  come,  at  our  expense,  for  a 
2-day  try  out.  Send  letter,  resume  with 
three  professional  references  and  current 
salary,  plus  three  Page  1  tearsheets  to  Box 
6070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LAYOUT  EDITOR 

ABC.  bi-weekly  tabloid  (Zone  9)  needs 
strong.  Fleet  Street  style  makeup  editor. 
4-color,  innovative  phototypography  ability 
essential.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  6071,  Editor  &  Publisher  and  have 
portfolio  ready! 


MAILROOM 


MAILROOM  SUPERVISOR/FOREMAN 
Circulation  department  of  medium  size 
daily  newspaper  company  has  immediate 
need  for  an  individual  to  take  charge  and 
supervise  our  Mailing  and  Inserting  opera¬ 
tions.  Experience  in  this  area  a  must.  Out¬ 
standing  career  opportunity  for  the  right 
person.  Starting  salary  commensurate 
with  experience.  We  offer  excellent  com¬ 
pany  benefits  and  working  cdndititons.  For 
further  information  and  confidential  inter¬ 
view  call:  Paddock  Publications,  Inc.  (312) 
394-0110  Ext.  15. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSMAN  AND  CAMERAMAN  experi¬ 
enced  on  web  offset.  Send  resume  to  Ben¬ 
son  Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  280,  Channel 
View,  Texas  77530,  or  call  Bill  Williams. 


PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  who  also 
has  background  in  commercial  sheet-fed 
press  work  and  camera.  Rural  Area  9 
weekly  near  recreation.  Send  salary  re¬ 
quirements  with  resume  to;  Box  5337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDIVIDUAL  to  run  newspaper  offset  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Must  have  experience  in  web 
onset.  Salary  open  plus  profit  sharing.  Call 
(314)  583-2545. 

PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
EXPERIENCED  PRESSROOM  MANAGER 
for  newspaper  6  unit  offset  press  located 
in  pleasant  suburban  area.  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  with  full  details  and  references. 
Salary  negotiable  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  5970,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UP  TO  $25,000 

HEAD  PRESSMAN  for  2-Shift,  web  offset 
newspaper  plant  outside  Washington,  D.C. 
We  have  a  new  King  Press  and  need  an 
experienced  head  pressman  who  knows 
how  to  control  waste  and  can  train  for  ef- 
ficience.  Career  opportunity  with  one  of 
America's  most  resected  national  media 
chains.  Box  6035,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  & 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  for  modern  plant 
camera  experience  desirable.  Full  tene- 
fits.  Live  and  work  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Contact  Dick  Temple,  Naples  (Florida) 
Daily  News,  (813)  262-3161. 

PRESSMAN  for  Goss  Community  offset 
newspaper  press.  Immediate  opening  for 
experienced  second  person  with  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  rapid  advancement  to  man¬ 
agerial  capacity.  Excellent  salary,  negoti¬ 
able.  Insurance  and  profit  sharing  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Scott  Mills,  Sturgis  (Mich.) 
Journal.  Ph;  (616)  651-5407. 

WE  NEED  take-charge  pressroom  foreman 
for  a  large  offset  press  and  expanding 
staff.  Newspaper  and  commercial  work, 
Washington,  D.C.  area.  Salary,  benefits, 
working  conditions  are  excellent.  Need  ex¬ 
perienced  person  to  join  young,  aggressive 
management  staff.  Box  6025,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


WANT  TO  MOVE  WEST? 

An  expanding  wide-awake  60, (XX)  morning 
daily  in  Zone  7  has  an  opening  for  a  fully 
trained,  experienced  Web  Metro  offset 
pressperson.  Top  wages  and  benefits, 
pleasant  conditions  and  a  beautiful  area  in 
which  to  live  make  this  an  opportunity  too 
good  to  miss!  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer,  M/F.  Box  6061,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
You're  a  shirt  sleeve  manager  who  can  fill 
in  anywhere:  composing,  platemaking, 
press.  You  know  how  to  manage  and  moti¬ 
vate  good  people.  Cost  and  productivity 
are  essential,  but  so  is  quality.  Outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity,  environment  and  com¬ 
prehensive  with  a  growing  group.  Write: 
Dave  Martens,  Publisher,  York  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  York,  PA  17402. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
WE  NEED  a  strong  individual  fora  group  of 
fast  growing  weekly  publications  located  in 
the  heart  of  Southern  Wisconsin  vacation 
land.  Daily  deadline  experience  preferred, 
but  not  essential.  Your  ability  to  get  along 
with  others  as  well  as  being  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  modern  compos¬ 
ing  room  operations  is  a  must.  Compensa¬ 
tion  negotiable  in  proportion  to  experi¬ 
ence.  Phone:  Stephen  Karstaedt,  (^neral 
Manager  (414)  728-3424. 

FOREMAN  for  6-day  tja'iy-  Offset.  Com- 
pugraphics,  (Xxnmunity  Press.  Permanent. 
Circualtion  900,000.  Contact  Ed  Liver¬ 
more.  Sapulpa  (Okla)  Daily  Herald,  (918) 
224-5185. 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  MANAGER 

We  are  looking  for  a  hotshot  promotion 
person  with  ability  to  do  market  research. 
This  is  an  ideal  situation  for  the  second  or 
third  person  on  a  marketing  staff  who  is 
currently  at  a  dead  end.  Must  be  loaded 
with  creative  talent,  in  addition  to  being 
enthusiastic  and  energetic. 

You  would  report  directly  to  the  publisher 
but  work  with  advertising,  circulation  and 
editorial  in  developing  in-paper  promo  ads, 
sales  kits,  promote  pieces,  readership 
studies,  community  relations  programs, 
etc.  Four  staff  artists  would  be  available  to 
assist  you.  If  you  are  interested  in  this  po¬ 
sition,  please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  publisher,  STANDARD- 
TIMES,  555  Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford, 
MA  02742. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR 
FEE  PAID 
To  $16,800 

Search  Firm  seeks  Public  Relations  Direc¬ 
tor  for  new  300-bed  referral  MEDICAL 
CENTER.  Attractive,  medium-sized  Caroli¬ 
na's  community  convenient  to  beaches. 
Prefer  strong  health  care  PR  experience. 
Confidential.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  Martin  Grant,  Professional  Re¬ 
cruiters  Inc.,  1200  Piney  Grove  Rd.,  Col¬ 
umbia,  SC  29210.  Phone  (803)  798-6760. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HIRE  A  WINNER.  Innovative,  award-  i 
winning  publisher.  34,  ready  to  pump  new 
life  into  your  newspaper.  Great  in  all 
phases  of  newspapering.  Familyman, 
clean  living.  Have  just  sold  3  papers  and 
ready  to  move  now.  Zone  4  or  6  preferred. 
Box  5986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER,  GENERAL  OR  AD  MAN¬ 
AGER.  36  years  old,  family  man,  17  years 
experience,  independent  and  chain  opera¬ 
tions.  Profit-minded  producer  tired  of 
chasing  rainbows.  Con  ’  ler  career  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Zone  4,  6,  7,  8,  9.  Box  6003, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  TIME,  energy,  some  money  and  20 
years  editorial/production  experience  to 
share  as  co-publisher,  co-editor  of  a  com¬ 
munity  weekly.  If  you're  going  it  alone  and 
could  use  a  partner  to  ease  the  load,  im¬ 
prove  your  quality  or  expand  your  opera¬ 
tion,  let’s  discuss  what  we  can  do  for  one 
another.  Box  60M,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


PRESENT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
seeks  position  with  potential  on  daily 
newspaper.  Marketing  oriented  profes¬ 
sional  with  competitive  experience  and 
more.  Proven  management  ability,  staff 
motivation.  Box  6011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINT  MEDIA  COORDINATOR 
Currently  #  3  in  Chicago  TV  promotional 
advertising/merchandising  agency.  Seek¬ 
ing  challenging  position  in  warm  climate. 
Print  background — direct  mail,  magazine, 
newspaper.  Copy,  layout,  production, 
type  spec,  marketing,  package  design. 
Have  run  l-man  department  for  catalogs, 
brochures,  flyers.  Missouri  BJ  '72.  Write 
Box  5982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


FORMER  CIRCULATION  plant  manager 
anxious  to  get  back  in  the  mainstream,  18 
years  experience  in  circulation,  transpor¬ 
tation,  production,  personnel,  labor.  Box 
6027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


MATURE,  shirt  sleeved  classified  manager 
ready  to  move  up  to  larger  daily.  All  around 
newspaperman.  Award  wining.  Success  at 
bottom  line.  Community  involved.  I  make 
things  happen.  Box  5952,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


COMPLETING  MASTERS  DEGREE  in 
American  Studies,  Previous  3  years  varied 
experience  in  general  reporting  and  fea¬ 
tures  for  Connecticut  daily.  Anxious  to  learn 
more;  ready  to  move  up.  Box  6058,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NONSMOKING,  softdrinking,  concientious  j 
and  hardworking  personseeks  editorial  po¬ 
sition  on  newspaper,  magazine  or  book 
publishing  staff  anywhere  in  Zones  8  or  9. 
Creative  and  ambitious  with  an  interest  in 
early  American  history.  BA  (UNM'  '76)  in 
English/journalism.  Experienced  in  writ¬ 
ing.  editing  and  production.  Write  Box 
6053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OMBUDSMAN.  Mature,  experienced  in 
news,  general  management.  Help  protect 
newspaper  integrity.  Box  5869,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TRAVEL  AGENT,  former  news  reporter 
seeks  challenging  position  to  marry  both 
fields.  J-school  graduate.  29  and  single, 
going  places.  Box  5873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  drive,  imagination 
and  10  years  experience  on  major  metro 
dailies  in  reporting,  editing,  and  layout 
seeks  editing  position  with  advancement 
opportunities  on  major  metro.  Write  Box 
5905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


HARD  NEWS,  features,  editorials,  copy 
editing,  photography,  news  service  bureau 
chief.  Seeks  responsibility.  P.O.  Box  2062, 
Ocean,  NJ  07712. 


SPORTSWRITER,  30,  seeks  return  to  SOM 
plus  daily  after  two  years  in  specialized 
field.  Extensive  desk,  column-writing, 
supervisory  experience.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Zone  5.  Write  Box  6012, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRENCH  turf  writer,  with  permanent  resi¬ 
dency  status  in  U.S.,  seeks  other  journalis¬ 
tic  opportunities.  Excellent  knowledge  of 
horse  field,  but  willing  to  develop  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  areas.  Five  years  in  U.S.  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  French  newspapers  and 
magazines,  some  wire  experience.  A 
proven  professional.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Box  5991,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  DESK/FEATURES 
Stepping  from  news  to  sports  and  taking 
along  attractive  layouts,  sharp  headlines 
and  readable,  tight  copy.  Four  years 
fulltime  on  news  side,  last  two  as  wire 
editor  on  27,000  PM  daily.  Responsible  for 
front  page  layout,  editing  and  wire  story 
play.  About  five  years  parttime  sports  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  experience.  AP  stringer  cov¬ 
ered  WFL  team.  J-degree,  two  years  on 
VDT.  I'm  27,  a  dedicated  worker  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  my  upcoming  move.  Any 
zone.  Box  5927,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HUSBAND/WIFE  reporting/photography 
team  seeks  assignments  in  Africa.  Depart 
Jan.  1.  3  years  each  on  240,000.  Young, 
award-winning.  Desk  experience.  Write 
Box  5968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TECHNICAL  EDITOR,  Masters  Degree  in 
urban  planning,  experience  in  public  par¬ 
ticipation.  Ending  term  with  top  journal  in 
planning  field.  I  want  to  prepare  under¬ 
standable  reports,  attractive  proposals 
and  other  interesting  communications  in 
planning-engineering  consulting,  public 
affairs,  social  sciences,  government  rela¬ 
tions.  New  York  City-New  Jersey  area.  Box 
6001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER-TEACHER  who  has  done 
it  all  seeks  challenge.  Former  Managing 
Editor  of  Pulitzer-Prize  winning  medium 
daily,  editor  of  small  daily,  professor  at  top 
J-school,  major  journalism  fellowship  win¬ 
ner,  national  by-lined  clips,  press  secret¬ 
ary  to  governor.  Highest  references,  mar¬ 
ried,  44,  dependable,  20  years  experience. 
Box  6006,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Camera  ability,  VDT  experience,  12 
years  diversified  work  on  dailies.  Box 
6005,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  DON’T  LOVE  NEW  YORK.  Looking  for 
Caiifornia  community  to  put  down  roots. 
23  years  experience  in  politics,  sports, 
hard  news,  features,  desk.  An  Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employee.  Box  6010,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  at  major  metro  daily  seeks 
new  path.  In  mid-20s  with  BA  in  English 
and  full  experience  on  national  trade 
magazine.  Current  salary  $15,000.  Writing 
samples,  resume,  references  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Box  5984,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR,  reporter- 
columnist  wants  to  edit  or  write  in  Area  2. 
Write  Box  5956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  OFFBEAT  NEWS  FEATURES:  Young  talent 
stifled  on  mid-sized  daily.  Have  wit;  will 
travel.  Diverse  background.  Box  6021, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER/EDITOR  able  to  com¬ 
municate  technical  scientific  material  on 
your  reader’s  level.  BS  and  grad  work  in 
Chemistry.  BS  December  '78  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Clips  on  request.  D.  Curran,  1322 
N.  Mam  St.,  Oshkosh,  Wl.  (414)  426-0056. 


EDITOR/MANAGING  EDITOR/WRITER  10 
years  experience  national  consumer 
magazines,  softbound  books  (auto  and  pet 
fields).  BA  English.  Outstanding  eye  for 
detail  and  accuracy.  Prefer  magazine  work 
but  would  consider  Sunday  supplement 
job.  Consider  relocating  anywhere.  Re¬ 
sume,  samples  available.  Mike  Criss,  219 
Santa  Barbara,  San  Clemente,  Calif. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  DEGREED  feature/urban 
affairs/sports  writer  desires  return  to 
newspaper  field  after  5  years  in  public  re¬ 
lations.  Young,  versatile,  knowledgeable, 
aggressive.  Wants  writing  or  desk  slot  with 
advancement  potential.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where!  Box  6022,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MAY  '78  Seton  Hall  U.  grad  seeks  full-time 
writing  position.  Was  sports  editor  for 
weekly.  Also  experienced  in  layout,  pho¬ 
tography  and  general  news.  Will  relocate. 
Dan  Berghoff,  928  Woodland  Terrace, 
Bound  Brook.  N.J.  08805. 


NEWSMAN  available  part-time  copyedit¬ 
ing,  rewrite,  business/economic  news  fea¬ 
tures  and  columns.  New  York  City  area 
only.  Box  6028,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  RESPONSIBLE  position  with  small, 
medium  daily,  quality  weekly.  East  or 
South.  39,  top  metro  background  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  supervising.  Recent  social 
science  MA.  Box  6031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER  with  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  looking  for  writing  job  in  Zone  1 
on  3-5  person  sports  staff  Can  cover  all 
high  school  and  college  sports  plus  bowl¬ 
ing  and  golf.  Know  all  desk  work.  Box 
6(j32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  REPORTER  with  VDT 
editing,  slot  and  layout  experience  seeks 
job  in  either  capacity  or  100,(XX}-i'  daily. 
1976  Phi  Beta  Kappa  J-School  grad.  Box 
6034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  EXPERIENCED  EDITORS  (husband, 
wife),  presently  editors  on  living/feature/ 
entertainment  section  of  metropolitan 
Midwest  daily/Sunday.  Able  to  plan  and 
roduce  either  living  or  travel  sections, 
oth  multiple  prizewinners  for  layout, 
headlines,  writing.  Desire  to  relocate, 
preferably  in  warmer  climate.  Both  sober, 
energetic,  dependable,  in  excellent  health. 
Box  6041,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  or  non-newspaper  writing 
spot  sought  by  high  honors  Michigan  State 
J-grad  with  2  years  campus  daily  work.  Box 
6039,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  and  experienced 
news  editor-writer-reporter  seeking  new 
and  challenging  position.  Los  Angeles  area 
preferred  but  will  consider  other  offers. 
Contact  Tom  MIococh,  McHugh,  Rd., 
Yorkville,  III.  60560.  Ph:  (312)  553-0746. 


POWER.  HUMOR,  DEPTH  from  award¬ 
winning  writer  ready  to  concentrate  on  fea¬ 
tures,  columns  and/or  editorials  for  PM 
paper  or  magazine  in  Zone  1,  2,  or  3.  Nine 
years  experience  in  reporting,  including 
desk  editorship,  photography  and  cartoon¬ 
ing.  Contact:  Mark  Winheld,  405  Meadow 
Lane,  Sandusky.  OH  44870,  (419)  625- 
2990. 


AWARD-WINNING  woman  reporter,  27  and 
single,  spent  5  years  working  crazy  shifts 
for  UPl  and  mid-sized  dailies.  Now  seeking 
stable  daytime  challenge  in  major  city. 
Box  6051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


ATTENTION;  Trade  Journal  Editors  .  .  . 
Trade  and  business  writer  with  top  repqr- 
torial,  writing  and  photographic  skills,  will 
cover  trade  and  stringer  assignments  any¬ 
where  in  California  and  Western  states,  in 
Dairy,  Hardware,  Trucking,  Snack  Fot^s, 
Packaging,  Decor,  etc.  Expertise  in  many 
trades.  Robert  Wortham,  422  E.  Highland 
Ave.,  Sierra  Madre,  CA  91024.  213-0696 
(L.A.  area). 


SEASONED  REPORTER  returning  Christ¬ 
mas  to  Athens,  Greece,  seeks  assign¬ 
ments,  features,  columns,  regular  corre¬ 
spondent  work.  Rutgers  University  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  28,  with  10  years  work  on 
New  Jersey  dailies.  Resume  and  clips  on 
request.  Write;  Louis  Economopoulos,  276 
Deiavan  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08901. 


MARKETING 


DIRECTOR  OF  MARKETING/GENERAL 
MANAGER.  36  year  old  ex-President  and 
Group  Marketing  Manager.  Strong 
consumer/trade  marketing/promotion  cre¬ 
dentials.  Call  (617)  5^-37M  or  reply  to 
Box  6047,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOGRAPHY  is  my  game,  and  I  can  get 
the  pictures  which  tell  the  whole  story. 
Top-notch  photojournalist  with  writing  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  challenging  position  on  a 
daily  paper.  Strength  is  people  photogra¬ 
phy.  Self  starter.  Box  6043,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNING  photogra¬ 
pher,  age  36. 18  years  experience  is  seeking 
photo  conscious  daily.  Dan  Poush,  1080 
Pali  Or.  NW.,  Salem,  OR  97304.  (503) 
362-8337. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  operations  or 
pressroom  superintendent.  28  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspapers,  22  years  of  which 
are  in  supervisory.  Excellent  references. 
Write  Box  5960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


EXPERIENCED  PR  STAFF  WRITER  in  large 
Zone  5  corporation  wants  to  make  a  real 
asset  of  herself  in  a  well-managed,  profit¬ 
able,  progressive  company.  Executive 
speeches,  journal  articles,  features,  an¬ 
nual  reports,  press  statements  and  re¬ 
leases,  position  papers,  and  more.  Excep¬ 
tional  background,  education.  Self-starter, 
keen  creative  sense,  fine  editor.  A  no- 
nonsense  achiever  with  a  sense  of  humor, 
even  in  desperate,  “pressure-cooking” 
situations.  Highly  respected  by  top  man¬ 
agement.  Will  relocate  in  or  near  urban  vi¬ 
tality.  Write  Box  5856,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


SNPA’s  75th 

When  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  was  founded  75  years 
ago,  Oklahoma  (now  one  of  the  14  states 
in  SNPA-land)  was  a  Territory  and  Guth¬ 
rie  was  its  capital. 

The  U.S.  flag  contained  46  stars — 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  were  yet  to  become  states. 

There  were  24  newspapers  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  SNPA  organizational 
meeting.  They  were  from  17  cities  in 
eight  states.  Their  total  daily  circulation 
was  294,825. 

The  total  population  of  those  17  cities 
was  1,119,406.  New  Orleans  was  the 
largest  city  with  287,104  population  (it 
had  seven  daily  papers  including  one 
French  and  one  (German  language)  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Louisville  with  204,731  popula¬ 
tion  (it  had  six  dailies  including  a 
German-language  paper).  All  the  other 
cities  had  less  than  100,000  population. 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  was  the  smallest  with 
13,643.  These  are  all  1 9(X)  census  figures. 

The  daily  circulation  of  the  SNPA 
founders  ranged  from  a  low  of  2,250  for 
the  Macon  (Ga.)  Eveniiif;  News  to  a  high 
of  38,567  for  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

According  to  the  N.W.  Ayer  Directory 
for  Jan.  I,  1904,  there  were  390  daily 
newspapers  in  the  14  SNPA  states  (in¬ 
cluding  Oklahoma)  with  total  daily  circu¬ 
lation  of  1,179,911.  These  were  in  231 
different  cities. 

There  was  no  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  at  that  time  so  newspapers  some¬ 
times  claimed  what  they  could  get  away 
with,  or  just  enough  to  stay  competitive 
with  the  paper  down  the  street.  In  these 
days  of  relatively  high  circulation  figures 
attested  to  by  ABC  audit  or  through  Post 
Office  statements,  it  is  astounding  to  re¬ 
view  the  figures  of  75  years  ago. 

Numerous  dailies  were  listed  claiming 
250  to  500  daily  circulation.  Just  as  many 
did  not  give  any  circulation  figures.  For 


purposes  of  this  comparison  we  have  ar¬ 
bitrarily  given  them  500  each. 

Today  the  14  SNPA  states  have  556 
daily  newspapers  in  443  cities  with  total 
circulation  of  15,486,307,  according  to 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  for 
1978. 

Population  of  those  states  went  from 
22,479.970  in  1903  to  54,571,334  in  1978. 

While  the  population  of  the  United 
States  increased  from  76,303,000  in  1903 
to  203,235,000  in  1978  (including  that  of 
four  new  states),  a  growth  of  167%,  the 
population  of  SNPA  territory  increased 
145%. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  42% 
increase  in  the  number  of  dailies  in 
SNPA  territory,  an  increase  of  92%  in 
the  number  of  cities  with  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  a  gain  of  1200%  in  total  daily 
circulation. 

That's  growth! 


SNPA  Founder 

Circulation 

Newspapers 

Jan.  1.  1904 

Atlanta  Constitution  (m) 

18,330 

Atlanta  Journal  (e) 

38,567 

Atlanta  News  (e) 

18,720 

Augusta  Chronicle  (m) 

5,325 

Birmingham  Age-Herald  (m) 

8,000 

Birmingham  Ledger  (e) 

17.210 

Birmingham  News  (e) 

17,395 

Charleston  News  &  Courier  (ni) 

8,000 

Charlotte  Observer  (m) 

4.300 

Columbus  Enquirer  &  Sun  (m) 
Jacksonville  Times  Union 

4.200 

&  Citizen  (m) 

5,000 

Louisville  Courier-Journal  (m) 

25,321 

Louisville  Post  (e) 

26,744 

Macon  News  (e) 

2,250 

Macon  Telegraph  (m) 

6,500 

Montgomery  Advertiser  (m) 

1 1 .459 

Montgomery  Journal  (e) 

7,325 

Mobile  Register  (m) 

4,000 

Nashville  Banner  (e) 

18,400 

New  Orleans  States  (e) 

18,693 

Raleigh  News  &  Observer  (m) 

8.086 

Richmond  Times  Dispatch  (m) 

9,000 

Savannah  News  (m) 

9,000 

Shreveport  Times  (m) 

3.000 

75-year  growth  of  SNPA  newspaper  field 


SNPA  States 

No.  dailies 

Total 

No.  Dailies 

Total 

Jan.  1,  1904 

Circulation 

Jan.  1,  1978 

Circulation 

Alabama 

19 

83,454 

25 

732,098 

Arkansas 

23 

32,979 

33 

360,186 

Florida 

16 

22,161 

51 

2,411,832 

Georgia 

24 

130,955 

37 

1,042,678 

Kentucky 

31 

162,386 

27 

780,076 

Louisiana 

25 

110,621 

26 

860,005 

Mississippi 

16 

14,590 

25 

395,425 

North  Carolina 

29 

53,130 

51 

1,322,730 

Oklahoma 

29 

44,808 

54 

863,046 

South  Carolina 

11 

24,508 

20 

586,883 

Tennessee 

17 

175,289 

34 

1,177,702 

Texas 

87 

158,755 

112 

3,416,383 

Virginia 

31 

104,423 

33 

1 ,067,363 

West  Virginia 

32 

61,852 

28 

469,090 

Totals 

390 

1,179.911 

556 

15,486,307 

Op-Ed  page 
draws  letters 


The  Georgetown  (S.C.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  reports  a  favorable  response 
after  two  issues  with  an  op-ed  page.  As¬ 
sistant  publisher  Cathy  McConnell  re¬ 
ports  letters-to-the  editor  are  up  and  “so 
many  have  ideas  for  the  page. 

“Favorable  feedback  to  this  page  has 
been  more  than  any  change  we’ve  experi¬ 
enced  in  our  five  years  here,”  she  ob¬ 
served.  And  there  have  been  recurring 
changes  since  she  and  her  husband, 
Laurence  L.  (editor  and  publisher)  took 
over  this  paper  with  a  circulation  of  some 
7,000,  founded  in  1797. 

Pointing  to  “few  if  any”  other  weeklies 
with  an  op-ed  page,  this  husband-wife 
team  feels  they  are  to  become  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  “It’s  a  good  way  to  get  the 
community  involved,”  they  asserted. 

The  Times  op-ed  page  features  two 
columns,  among  other  things. 

Under  a  “Before  You  Wrap  the  Fish” 
column.  Bob  Gorman  explained  in  the 
October  5th  issue  an  op-ed  page  and  its 
role.  “The  column  will  rotate  between 
five  of  us,  which  we  hope  will  offer  fresh 
insights  to  activities  in  the  community,” 
he  wrote,  referring  to  this  historic  fishing 
village  now  attracting  industry  (steel,  pa¬ 
per)  and  tourists. 

“The  title  was  conceived  by  our  editor, 
Laurence  McConnell.  We  didn’t  have 
much  choice.” 

Another  column  is  “Expert  Witness.” 
“It  will  be  written  by  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,”  an  editor’s  note  explained. 
“It  will  be  about  their  Jobs  or  experi¬ 
ences,  viewpoints  or  insights.” 

The  first  Expert  Witness  was  Chamber 
of  Commerce  executive  director  Al  Fort 
who  told  of  what  the  chamber  was  all 
about,  adding:  “The  chamber  is  you.” 

Ahead  of  the  pace 

The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  an¬ 
nounces  another  achievement  in  the 
classified  advertisement  department. 

On  October  18,  the  News  published  its 
two-millionth  classified  ad,  53  days 
ahead  of  last  year’s  record  pace.  On  June 
3,  1978,  the  one-millionth  classified  ad 
was  published,  23  days  ahead  of  1977’s 
schedule.  The  gains  are  in  all  classifica¬ 
tions  with  emphasis  on  Help  Wanted  and 
Real  Estate. 


^cAn  eJ?/. 

Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 
23  Years  Natien-Wida  Personal  Service 
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Jflront  Pa0r 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THATS  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 

Ifs  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  in  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Litho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant ..  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  Ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free.  y 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 


luenefn 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE— see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 
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3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY  -  PLATES  -  CHEMISTRY  -  PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 


November  2,  1978 
100th  anniversary  of 
The  Cleveland  Press 

the  first  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
founded  by  E.  W.  Scripps. 


E  HAVE  no  politics,  in  the  sense  of  the 
word  as  commonly  used.  We  are  not  republican, 
not  democratic,  not  greenback  and  not  prohibition¬ 
ist.  We  simply  intend  to  support  good  men  and 
condemn  bad  ones,  support  good  measures  and 
condemn  bad  ones,  no  matter  what  party  they 
belong  to.  We  shall  tell  no  lies  about  persons  or 
policies  for  love,  malice  or  money.  It  is  no  part  of 
a  newspaper’s  business  to  array  itself  on  the  side  of 
this  or  that  party,  or  fight,  lie  and  wrangle  for  it. 
The  newspaper  should  simply  present  all  the  facts 
the  editor  is  capable  of  obtaining,  concerning  men 
and  measures,  before  the  bar  of  the  public. 

—  E.  W.  Scripps  in  the  first 
issue  of  The  Penny  Press. 


The  Cleveland  Press 
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